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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON flirting with her Polo pony “ Babylon.” 








This genial actor loses no opportunity for outdoor 


sport in winter or summer, (See article on page 822.) 
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The farm at Waddington, N. Y., which Maclyn Arbuckle bought and transformed into “Camp Dundee ”” as shown by 
bottom picture. The fireplace shown in center will give an idea of the artistic values 
prevailing throughout the entire interior. (See article on page 822.) 
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MISS ELSIE JANIS and her mother. Mrs. Janis ard her daughter are universal favorites and are always together 
in public. Photograph by the Moffett Studio, Chicago. (See article on page 776.) 








MISS LULU GLASER, her mother and their collie, “Glen.” This snapshot was taken at Miss Glaser’s 
summer home, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Two interesting interior views of Miss Lulu Glaser 
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GEORGIA ETHEL COHAN, daughter of the Yankee Doodle Comedian. Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
Fred Stone’s interesting daughter, DOROTHY, and her Teddy Bear. (See article on page 843.) 
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JOSEPH CAWTHORNE fishing at Asbury Parle: Mr: Gawthorne is playing in “ Littke Nemo” this season. 





ANNA HELD (Mrs, F. Ziegfeld, Jr.) and daughter. Photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
Miss Held is playing this season in her latest success “ Miss Innocence.” 








JAMES K. HACKETT, (husband of Mary Mannering) and daughter. Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
(See article on page 843.) 
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CLYDE FITCH rehearsing Miss Doris Keane and Edwin Arden in their roles in “ The Happy Marriage.” 
Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
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), Wm. H. Crane, and Louis Mann. Photo taken at Carlsbad in June, 1908 


Joseph Brooks, Clara Lipman (Mrs. Louis Mann 
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MISS ALICE YORKE in her riding habit. Miss Yorke spends much of her leisure time in the saddle. 
Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. (See article on page 855.) 
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CECIL LEAN and his wife (Florence Holbrook) with their famous dog. Photograph by the Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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(Mabel Barrison: taken on their farm in Michigan. 


A snapshot of Joseph Howard and his wife 
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MISS CONSUELO BAILEY at her summer home, Murray Bay, Canada. Miss Bailey is one of the Frohman stare, 














MISS LILLIAN LORRAINE and her pet “ bow-wow.” Miss Lorraine is playing in Miss Anna Held’s latest 
success, “Miss Innocence,” Photograph by White, N. Y, 








Snapshot of MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO in her residence. Photograph by Davis & Eickemeyer, N. Y. 
iding the elephant in “ Polly of the Circus.” Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 


An interesting picture of Miss Taliaferro r 
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WM. FAVERSHAM and JULIE OPP (Mrs. Faversham) in one of the strong scenes from “ The World and his Wife.” 
Photograph by Byron, N. Y, (See opposite page.) 
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The World and His Wife 


By CHARLES FREDERIC NIRDLINGER 


Novelized from William Faversham’s acting-version of the play. 
By IVAN NORTH 





NOT in many years has a play been presented in America with greater 
success than that which has attended Mr. W1LLIAM FAVERSHAM’S produc- 
tion of “THE WorLp AND His Wire,” a novelized version of which, the 
work of Mr. IvAN Nort, is herewith offered complete as the leading 
literary feature of THe GrEEN Book ALsuM for ApriL. The present 
novelette is based upon Mr. CHARLES F. NIRDLINGER’s adaptation of the 
original Spanish version of Ecurcaray’s comedy “El Gran Galeoto” 
which, merely translated, had previously been performed, with but little 
success, a few times in America. It may be said, in justice to the 
adapter’s genius, that the original Spanish play has suffered not at all in 
the process of refitting it to the American theatre. Though written thirty 
years ago by the greatest Spanish dramatist of his day “El Gran Galeoto” 
—or “The World and His Wife”—lacks nothing in the vigor and fresh- 
ness that American audiences demand. Mr. Nortn’s novelization is 
especially noteworthy. The spirit of the play as presented by MR. FAVER- 
SHAM, Miss Opp, and their able associates is preserved entirely and @ 
perusal of the novelette will give to every reader a most delightful hour. 
Besides its American presentation by Mr. FavERSHAM the same adapta- 
tion of the play is running with equal success in London under the title, 
“Scandal.” Mr. Martin Harvey is playing there the part assumed in 
America by Mr. FaversHaM. The story of the play has to do with the 
tendency of certain people to misconstrue divers simple acts of friendship 
and magnify them into veritable mountains of indiscretion. It tells how 
the carelessly spoken word, the lift of a shoulder, the arch of an eyebrow 
may, if persisted in, FORCE a man and a woman into paths of conduct not 
contemplated by themselves in the beginning. “They say’—the terrible 
“they” of gosstp—is the pivot about which this drama, one of the most. 
perfect pieces of technical modern playwriting, revolves —Tue Ebrror. 
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CHAPTER I 


A° THE light failed, and the 
shadowy blue of twilight crept out 

from the corners of Don Julian’s 
drawing-room, the slender, dark-haired 
girl on the balcony closed her book, 
and, clasping her hands behind her 
head, looked off across Madrid. 

From somewhere below her in the 
crowded streets, came the strains of 
“Galeoto,” played on the mandolins, and 
the faint, dreamy, sensuous music 
brought a look of delight to her wistful 
face. 

Julian, coming softly through the 
wide room behind her, watched her 
wonderingly for an instant before he 
spoke, for her_slim, graceful form, in 
its gown of white and gold, stood out in 
curious relief against the deep blue of 
the sky. 

“Teodora!” he called, softly. 

The girl did not stir. 

He crossed the room and bent over 
her, his erect form seeming very strong 
and straight beside her. 

“Teo,” he whispered, gently. 

“Oh—it is you—dear,” she cried, 
turning slowly. 

The expression of her face altered 
curiously, as het eyes met his, and, ris- 
ing, she moved back into the room with 
him. 

“In the clouds again?” asked Don 
Julian, smiling. 

She shook her head with a little af- 
fectionate toss. 

“There aren’t any. The sky’s as clear 
as—crystal. It’s going to be a gor- 
geous evening.” 

“T wanted to tell you—I’ve asked my 
brother Severo and Mercedes to dine.” 

She dropped his arm with a little 

ut. 

“Oh—did you?” she exclaimed, in 
quick disappointment. 

“Why—what is the matter?” 

“Oh—nothing—nothing at all,” whis- 
pered his wife, gravely. “Only—I was 
thinking we’d be quite by ourselves this 
evening—just you—and I—and Er- 
nesto.” 

Don Julian put his hands on her 
shoulders tenderly. 

“Well, I’ll make some excuse—and 
.call it off.” 


“No, no, no—it was just—a mood,” 
she answered, quickly. “I’m glad 
they’re coming, dear—and we'll dine on 
the balcony.” 

She crossed the room, still carrying 
her book, and pulled the bell-rope. 

“Isn’t it too cool?” asked Julian. 

“Oh no. It will be—lovely. Dinner 
on the balcony,” she added, an instant 
later, as the aged butler appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Yes, madame. 
madame ?” 

“No—earlier, half an hour earlier. 
We are going on to the opera.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

He departed noiselessly, and the girl 
moved back again towards the balcony. 

“The moon ought to be up—with the 
coffee—at the latest, and there is sure 
to be a street-band to play for us. 
There will be so much to miss—Julian— 
when we leave Madrid.” 

“My dear, other countries have a 
moon and street bands,” said Julian. 

“Not like those of Madrid,” ¢ried 
Teodora, gravely. 

“Well—we may not have to give 
them up.” 

The girl turned quickly and looked at 
him. 

“Have you changed your plans?” she 
asked, curiously. 

“Not I—so much as the Foreign Of- 
fice,” he answered, slowly. 

“What happened?” She was com- 
ing nearer; she chose a low cafved 
chair near to his. 

“For some reason—there is a sudden 
curious hesitancy over tty appoint- 
ment.” 

“Politics ?” 

“To tell the truth, I can’t make out 
what it is. Severo has gone to the 
Minister to see if he can get at the bot- 
tom of the mystery.” 

“But it was quite settled, I thought,” 
said Teodora. 

“So did I. In fact, I never anttici- 
pated possible rivalry. It is a very 
costly Embassy, the one they offered me 
—urged upon me. The wart with 
America left us all so poor there aten’t 
many who’d care to take it. Why— 
when I lunched at the Palace the other 


The usual hour, 
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day, the King asked when I’d find it 
convenient to start, and the Queen said 
no end of nice things about you—that 
with your beauty, charm and tact, the 
Embassy would surely sticceed. And 
now—this. I really don’t mind so much 
about myself, but I’m afraid that Er- 
nesto—will be disappointed.” 

“You requested them to make him 
First Secretary?” . 

“Not requested—stipulated.” 

“And they—agreed ?” 

“Yes. A little dissent at first—on ac- 
count of his youth and lack of diplo- 
matic training—but I reminded thein 
that the Government owes something to 
the son of Don Florio, whose devotion 
to Spain cost him his fortune. Had he 
made cause with her foes, he would not 
only have saved his vast investments in 
Cuba, but he could have increased them 
tenfold. The very least they can do is 
to start Ernesto on a diplomatic career.” 

“Do you think he has the qualities ?”’ 
she asked, thoughtfully. 

Don Julian threw back his gray head 
swiftly. 

“Why not? He is good-looking.” 

“Rather,” she assented, slowly. 

“He talks well.” 

eaeg. 

“And not much.” 

“Rather too little.” 

She smiled. 

“He dances well,” Don Julian went 
on firmly. 

“Divinely,” sighed Teodora., 

“Well? Bismarck began with less 
than that. The one thing Ernesto lacks 
eee 

“Fortune,” cried Teodora medita- 
tively, her eyes on the book. 

“And that,” cried Julian warmly, 
“thank Heaven, we can supply.” 

“Can we?” said Teodora dubiously. 
“That is the stumbling block, I am 
afraid.” 

“Why ?”? 

“He will not take it—from us.” 

“Has he said so?” asked Julian in a 
trotibled voice. 

“Oh, no,” cried his wife quickly. 
“We've never spoken of it, of course, 
but—you’ll find I’m right, Julian.” 

“T wont hear of such pride,” cried 


” 


_ all—you—Teodora. 
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Julian, rising and crossing the room 
restlessly. “Is he in?” 

“T—think so,’ answered the gifl 
hesitatingly. “He sent me this volume 
—of Dante—just before yoti came.” 

Don Julian rang the bell, atid impa- 
tiently waited the coming of the ser- 
vant. 

“Say to Don Ernesto that I wish to 
see him here, please,” he said. 

As the servant departed, he crossed 
the room again and stood beside 
Teodora. 

“He has no right to deny me this,” 
said Julian. “It is so small a part of 
the debt I owe his father. At more 
than one crisis in my affairs, Don 
Flotio helped me to safety. But for 
him, I should have nothing—least of 
Isn’t that enough 
—to make mé grateful? Whatever | 
may do for this 14d, I shall never feel 
free of that debt.” 

The color surged into her pale face 
as she rose and laid her dark head 
against his shoulder. 

“Aren’t you a bit fantastic-about 
it?’ she whispered. “You’ve been 
kindness itself to Ernesto. Rushed off 
to Barcelona the instant you heafd he 
was alone, and brought him here to live 
with us until his grief has softened. 
You’ve watched over him, humored his 
moods, cared for him so lovingly that 
you’ve won him at last from his sort 
ber thoughts. Why—if he were your 
brother—you could not love him 
more.” 

“I’ve tried to be to him what I 
might be to a son,” said Don Julian 
gently. 

“No, no. Brother wilf do—quite * 
well enough,” said the girl lightly. “Ah 
—here he is, now.” 

“Hello, Ernesto,” cried Julian warm- 
ly, “come in.” 

The boy who stood regarding them 
from the doorway was ‘slender and 
tall but very well built. His eyes were 
dark and fiery, his face was almost too. 
pale, his thick dark hair intensified it. 
He was Spanish—every fiber of him— 
from the erect, well-modeled head, to 
the slim, tightly fitting boots. He 
nodded to Julian affectionately, and 
then turned to Teodora. 
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“You got the book?” he asked, his 
voice low, but dominant—oddly indi- 
vidual. 

She held it up to him, and smiled. 

“Thanks,” she answered simply. 

“Is there.news?” he asked Julian 
then. 

“Nothing certain,” answered the old- 
er man thoughtfully. “We’re waiting 
for Severo—who may bring some. If 
our plans should fall through—should 
you mind very much?” 

“On your account—very much,” said 
Ernesto, “On mine—not at all.” 

“Why ?” 

“For one thing—I am too poor for 
the post.’”’ He spoke indifferently, as 
if his lack of wealth were not of great 
importance to him, nevertheless. 

“Too poor for Legation Secretary?” 
repeated Julian. “Nonsense! Nothing 
is expected of you. You don’t entertain 
people at dinners or dances—” 

“But people ask me to theirs, and 
gloves—cravattes—cost something. In- 
cidently, cabs don’t grow on trees.” 

“That phase of the matter is too 
insignificant to discuss,” said Julian im- 
patiently. 

“Not to me, Julian,” answered the 
boy quietly. “It’s about that especially 
I’ve been wanting to speak to you.” 

Teodora turned swiftly as if to move 
away, but he threw out his hand, re- 
straining her. 

“To you also, Teo,” he added more 
gently. “You mustn’t think me boorish 
—or ungrateful. I shouldn’t like you 
to wrong me that far, but—it is quite 
time that I cut loose from this secure 
and comfortable haven, and see what I 
can do for myself—I think.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Julian emphati- 
cally. 

“Am I not right, Teo?” cried Er- 
nesto, appealing to the girl. She 
glanced from her husband back to 
Ernesto, and shook her head. 

“No,” she cried decidedly. “You 
must come with us—and we’ll marry 
‘you to one of those great tall American 
girls—the sort we saw at Ostend—who 
get railroads for dowries and coal- 
mines for pin-money. Shouldn’t you 
like that?” 

“Tt sounds alluring,” he said with a 
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swift smile, “but—I’ve quite decided. 
A man must fight his. way—for him- — 
self.” 

“Of course—if you are unhappy 
here,” said Teodora gravely. 

“It’s because I’ve been so wonder- 
fully happy that I’ve begun to—be un- 
happy,” he ended abruptly. 

“Come—look at the matter sensibly,” 
said Julian. “You know that I am fond 
of you—that whatever I can do for 

on 

“TI know that you are my loyal friend 
—but if you are thinking of anything 
father may have done for you—the 
compansionship of all these months has 
more than repaid it. Without it—l 
don’t know what would have become of 
me. My father and I were—great 
chums, you know—and I did not think 
that anything could begin to take his 
place in life—as you have. But now— 
I beg of you—offer me nothing more 
that I must refuse.” 

“If my poor services humiliate you 
—or embarrass you,” cried Julian. 

“Humiliate me?” interrupted Er- 
nesto, “embarrass me? Yes. You'll 
say that it amounts to nothing—but 
when people see me constantly with you 
—in your box at the opera—using your 
traps and horses—occupying your wing 
of the palace—ordering your servants 
about—using your bankers—you must 
see how they wonder. I can’t tell you 
how often I’ve been asked: ‘You are 
Donna Teodora’s brother, is it not? 
‘No,’ Lanswer. ‘Ah, cousin, then?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Oh, Don Julian’s nephew?’ Again, ‘No.’ 
‘But, of course, some near relation?’ ‘No 
—no relation at all—just a friend—an 
old friend.’ ‘Ho-ho! You are a very 
lucky young man.’ And then—up go 
the eye-brows. Now, can’t you under- 
stand that that sort of thing might be- 
come annoying after a while?” 

Don Julian remained moodily silent. 

“Teo, you must understand,” said 
Ernesto appealingly. 

“Why—yes—I—” began the girl, 
flushing. 

“Well I don’t,” interrupted Julian. 

“But Julian—you don’t have to an- 
swer the questions,” suggested Teo. 

“Do I not?” cried Julian. “You are 
mistaken. Every day I answer them 
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—though the form is a little different, 
perhaps. “That’s an attractive young fel- 
low you have with you,’ they say to me. 
‘Yes, we are very fond of him,’ I tell 
them. ‘Going to put him into the bank, 
I suppose?’ ‘No, he has no liking for 
business.’ ‘Politics, perhaps?’ ‘We are 
trying to induce him.’ ‘And if you 
can’t?’ “He has some talent for letters.’ 
‘Ah, an artist—that’s too bad. Any 
fortune?’ ‘Yes,’ I answer, ‘just as 
much as I have.” 

“T know, Julian,” cried Ernesto, his 
face lighting, “but—” 

“Why not?” asked Julian hotly. “It 
is the truth. Your father was ready to 
share with me—everything he had— 
and so am I—with you. It is not a 
favor, I offer—but only what I be- 
lieve is due you.” 

“But Julian—such a spirit the world 
refuses to understand.” 

Don Julian snapped his fingers dis- 
dainfully. 

“That for the world!” he cried. “If 
I disregard my obligations, what does 
the world give me for my lost peace 
of mind? After all, you see—I am— 
selfish. When you are as old as I am 
—the prattle and tattle of the world 
will—Pah! 
think of it.” He moved restlessly to 
the doorway and from there addressed 
his wife. 

“When Severo comes, I shall be in 
the library,” he said. “The world—how 
young he is after all, this Ernesto.” 

Ernesto gazed after him with a little 
sigh, his arms folded. 

“He is the finest fellow—the very 
finest—that—” 

“That’s why I married him,” the girl 
broke in softly. 

“He couldn’t be kinder to me if 1 
were his son,” cried the boy unevenly. 

“ ‘Brother,’ if you please,” said the 
girl, with a little stamp of her foot, 
“ ‘brother.’ ” 

“Of course—if you prefer,” Er- 
nesto laughed, “but—doesn’t it come to 
the same thing?” 

“Not by many years,” she answered. 
“Will you come to the opera with us?” 

“Tf there is a place.” 

“Surely—for you. And when the 
rest of us get lost in the tangle of the 
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Teo can tell you what I- 
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story, you can set us right. You must 
know the story by heart.” 

“T do—as it is told in the ‘Inferno.’ 
I’ve read it many times.” 

He moved nearer to her, bending 
over to see her face in the dark. 

“This page shows it—thumb-marks 
and notes evervwhere—.in the margin. 
Here you have written—‘Poor Fran- 
cesca,’ ‘Poor Paolo.’ And here— 

He reached out for the beok hastily. 

“Don’t, Teo—you’ll hurt your eyes.” 

She retained her hold firmly, and 
started for the balcony. 

“T want to see the rest,” she laughed 
softly. ‘“See—it is lighter here.” 

“But not light enough, Wait—until 
some other time.” 

“The stars are coming up. See, I 
can read quite easily. ‘Poor Francesca.’ 
‘Poor Paolo.’ ‘Blameless both.’ What 
does that mean?” 

He moved away from her, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have forgotten. Idle, vagrant 
thoughts, scrawled as I read.” 

She moved quite close to him, and 
peered anxiously up into his somber 
face. 

“Why—poor Francesca— poor 
Paolo?” she asked gravely. “Do you 
pity them?” 

The faint light from the street was 
caught by the gleaming folds of her 
white gown, and by the brilliants in her 
soft dark hair, so that her loveliness 
was only softened—not hidden by the 
dimness. The faint odor of jasmine 
sweetened the air about her. 

“Don’t you—pity them?” he asked. 

“T—no. No. And yet—yes, I pity 
them, perhaps. But count them blame- . 
less? Never—never.” 

“They loved greatly—God-like—is 
Dante’s word.” 

“They should have kept it God-like, 
up there—with the stars,” she whis- 
pered gravely. They dragged it down 
to earth—disdaining faith—loyalty— 
gratitude—pride. That—was not— 
God-like.” 

An instant’s silence fell between 
them, a silence which Ernesto broke 
with a sigh. 

“You are right,” he cried softly, 
“they should have kept it God-like but 


and 
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—now and then—Fate brings two weak 
humans face to face, and says: ‘You 
twain are mates. You belong together 
—body—and soul.’ And when that 
happens—as with Paolo and Francesca 
—{faith—loyalty—pride are vain words. 
Love doesn’t hear them—or heed them. 
When that happens, not only in the 
poet’s fancy—but in the hum-drum of 
every-day-life—the maid—runs away 
with the picador—the Princess follows 
a street-fiddler—the Queen leaves her 
throrie for the ballad-monger.” 

The girl stared up at him wistfully, 
her bare white atm brushing his coat- 
sleeve, her hair touching his shoulder 
as they bent over the book, and as she 
hesitated—the Butler threw back the 
heavy door noiselessly, and ushered in 
Don Severto and his wife. Quite un- 
conscious of the newcomers, Teo and 
Ernesto did not stir. 

“And they—who follow love—they 
are blameless?” whispered the girl 
faintly. 

“Blameless—” said Ernesto gravely, 
“because—helpless.” 

Don Severo crossed the room swiftly, 
with a frown at his wife, and raised his 
voice. 

“Julian!” he called grimly. Then, as 
the two on the balcony heard and 
turned about, he let out a faint excla- 
mation of surprise, and bowed. 

“Don Ernesto!” he said. “I sup- 
posed, of course—it was my brother— 
with my brother’s wife.” 


CHAPTER II 


There was an instant’s silence in the 
room as Teo came slowly forward 
kissed Mercedes, and rang for lights. 

“Julian is in the library,” she said to 
Severo. “He is expecting you.” 

“Thank you. I shall have something 
to say to him,” answered Severo. 

“Take Don Ernesto with you,” sug- 
gested Mercedes sweetly. “It may in- 
terest him, also.” 

“Julian will tell me if he wishes me 
to know,” said Ernesto calmly. 

“Has Don Julian arranged for the 
opera box to-night?” asked Mercedes 
turning to the boy. 
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“He asked Pepito to look after it,” 
said Teo quickly. 

“Perhaps Don Ernesto will make 
sure. Pepito is so careless, you know. 
I am afraid he inherits it from me. Do 
get rid of him,” she added in an under- 
tene to Teo. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Get rid of him?” repeated Teo in 
surprise. 

“If you don’t—I must,” said Mer- 
cedes grimly. 

The girl turned to Ernesto laughing, 
and dropped a curtesy. 

“Ernesto,” she said, “if you please, 
Mercedes has something to say to me, 
and she wants me to get rid of you.” 

“Why—Teo!” gasped Mercedes in 
embarrassment. 

“The truth is always the simplest,” 
said Teo wickedly. 

Ernesto went instantly off towards 
the balcony, but as he reached the tail 
French windows, he turned. 

“Oh—I forgot,” he cried contritely. 
“T’ve asked Captain Beaulieu to dinner. 
Do you mind?” 

“No—glad to have him,” she smiled 
across at him. “Julian likes him. Din- 
ner at sevén, you know.” 

“T shall remember,” said Ernesto, 
and went slowly out through the 
window-way. 

“Captain Beaulieu is a military at- 
taché at the British Legation,” ex- 
plained Teo, turning back to Metcedes 
with a smile of explanation. Aren’t you 
going to sit down?” 

As they faced each other, the two 
women presented a_ startling con- 
trast, in the candle-light, though 
both could have been products of only 
that atmosphere which surrounded 
them. Against the back-ground of an- 
ciefit carved woods, panelings, gigantic 
torchere’s, heavy brocaded-satin hang- 
ings,—all typically Spanish—they were 
examples of Spanish types. Teo, slen- 
der, dark-eyed, dark-haired, with the 
promise of early summer in every line 
and tint of her—Mercédes, dark, too, 
but with the disappointed barren air of 
very late fall. 

“So Ernesto asks people to dintier,” 
began the older woman _ sweetly. 
Quite Master-of-the-House, isn’t he?” 

“Why, of course. That’s the way we 
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want him to feel,” answered Teo grave- 
ly. “His father and Julian were friends 
—you know what friends they were— 
Julian never tires talking of it; and we 
are fond of Ernesto. He is as much at 
home hete as—as Julian himself.” 

“Yes,” said Mercedes significantly, 
“that s—what—they—say !” 

“Good. Everything we have is at 
Frnesto’s disposal, and we want the 
whole world to know it.” 

“Teo, you are either very ingenious, 
or very ingentous.” 

Teo raised her dark eyes with an 
uficertain smile. 

. “Tt sounds interesting,” she said. “T 
wish I knew what it means?” 

Mercedes frowned and regarded the 
girl curiously—almost in wonder. For 
an instant, silence reigned between 
them, as the older woman’s thin white 
fingers toyed restlessly with the flowers 
she carried. Teo—with a more serious 
note evident in her voice—at last ended 
the awkward pause. 

“Well—well? What is it? You look 
—troubled,” she broke in suddenly. 

“It is a troublesome matter,’ an- 


swered Mercedes gravely. 

“Have you been up to some mis- 
chief ?” asked the girl, leaning forward, 
her dark eyes curious. 


“No—but. My dear—you know I 
like you—don’t you? You believe I am 
your friend?” 

“Yes. But you haven’t sent Ernesto 
away to tell me that. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“T hope—nothing has happened. I 
pray—nothing will happen.” 

The gitl’s face grew slightly paler, 
and her hands clasped nervously in her 
lap as she waited. 

“Please—don’t keep me on the rack,” 
she whispered impatiently. ‘What can 
happen—to whom ?” 

“To—all—three,” answered Mer- 
cedes, her dark face flushing. 

“What—three?” asked Teo wonder- 
ingly. 

“The usual—and universal three—the 
wife—the husband—and another man.” 

“Another—man?” repeated the girl 
perplexedly. 

“The other man.” Mercedes snapped 
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her fingers significantly towards the 
balcony. 

“Ernesto?” gasped Teodora in aston- 
ishment. 

“Thank you for guessing,” smiled 
Metcedes sarcastically. 

“Tt wasn’t very difficult,” answéred 
Teo, “with your assistance.” 

She half turned from the other 
woman and gazed refléctively towards 
the moonlit balcony. 

“And you—are in love—with Er- 
nesto,” she repeated uncertaitily. 

Mercedes snapped her fan shut, and 


tapped it restlessly against the polished + 


table-top. 

“If I didn’t know you to be a candid, 
straight-forward woman, I should say 
that you were fencing—or worse.” 

“What can you mean. Please—if 
you have anything to tell me.” 

“Teodora, is it possible you don’t 
know what they are saying ?”’ 

“What who are saying?” 

“Everybody—everybody in our world 
—and half Madrid besides.” 

“What are they saying?” She leaned 
forward in her eagerness, het red lips 
parted, her dark eyes stfftised with 
eager light 

“That you aré taking a fool of 
Julian—you and Ernesto.” 

“Mercedes!” gasped the girl, dtaw- 
ing back, her face pallid, “Mercedes!” 
She leaped to her feet, her hands 
clenched, and stared into the other 
woman’s flushed face. 

“That’s what they say, Teo. That’s 
what they whisper behind their fans— 
every time you are seen in public to- 
gether. That’s what they speak of in 
the cafe’s.” 

“Ernesto—and I. They say—Oh. It’s 
hideous—hideous—and so tidiculois— 
so supremely and sublimely ridiculots 
that now—with the shock over—I 
could laugh.” 

“Then,” asked Mercedes swiftly, “you 
care nothing for the man?” 

“Yes—I like him—I like him better 
than any man I know.” : 

“Ah a. 

“But I love Julian. There is a differ- 
ence.” 

“Ts there?” 

“If you do not know that, Mercedés, 
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I am sorry for you—and for your hus- 
band.. Why—lI’d lay down my life for 
Julian—this instant—and you know it.” 

“T believe you—but out there—they 
doubt. Out there, they are laughing at 
him.” 

“Laughing at him,” cried the girl 
furiously. ‘“Ah—lI’d hate to be the one 
he catches at it.” 

Mercedes leaned back, swaying her 
fan, and regarded the girl from below 
half-dropped lashes. 

“He has only to reach out his hand, 
then—anywhere—at his club—in the 
Prado—at the opera. As for you, 
Teo.” 

“Me. Never mind me. It’s no mat- 
ter—what they say of me. A woman 
reckons only with God and her own 
conscience. But—Julian—that pink of 
chivalry—with the pride of El Cam- 
peador! Mercedes—it would kill him 
—kill him, I tell you.” 

“Yes. It would—and knowing that 
—feeling as you do—how could you be 
a” 

““What?” cried the girl, moving 
nearer to the other woman’s side. 
“What?” 

“Reckless—or indifferent—of what 
everyone thinks.” 

“They can’t think it. They can’t.” 

“What everyone says, then. It comes 
to the same. It isn’t what you do— 
that matters—or even what they think 
you do—it is what they say you do.” 

“But without right—without reason.” 

“Plenty of reason, my dear. The 
man is constantly about you.” 

“With Julian.” 

“Not always. Just now, when we 
came in, we found you—bien-intime— 
‘reading’ in the dusk. Julian wasn’t 
with you.” 

“But Mercedes—here in my own 
home,” cried the girl impatiently. 

“There are servants,’ answered Mer- 
cedes, with a snap of her fingers. 

“Servants !” 

“They have eyes and ears—as have 
we others.” 

“Even so. They can see or hear no 
more than you others. But come. The 
servants! I begin to think you wish to 
humiliate me.” 

“Not I—nor he—if we can prevent 
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it—we who really care for you. 
Teodora, the fellow is unworthy of you 
—not fit to fasten your shoe.” 

“Mercedes! I forbid you.” 

“There—you see,” smiled the older 
woman triumphantly. “You flare at 
the first word against him.” She leaned 
back with a rustling of mauve silk and 
lace, and rested her brown head against 
the high back of her chair. Teodora 
with a swift sigh, turned sharply, and 
her white teeth came together with a 
little click of annoyance as she studied 
the other woman’s smiling face. She 
leaned forward swiftly, resting her bare 
white arm along the back of a carved 
settee, and answered with her head 
thrown back, her eyes flashing, her 
white bosom stirring tempestuously be- 
neath the white and gold of her gown. 

“Why not?” she cried angrily. “Why 
not? Is he not a guest under my roof 
—Julian’s closest friend—as dear to him 
almost as Severo? Is he not living 
with us in the frankest companionship ? 
Do you expect me to listen with pa- 
tience—to the chatter of the servants’ 
hall—the gossip of the street?” 

“It is more than that!” answered 
quickly, “much more!” 
“Whether you will realize it or not, 
this preux-chevalier whom you defend 
with such fire, has compromised Julian 
—ruinously.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

Mercedes leaned forward with a cold 
smile. 

“You know, perhaps, that Julian’s 
appointment has been held up?” 

“Yes—he told me?” 

A frightened glance escaped the girl’s 
dark eyes. 

“The reason?” 

“No—he didn’t know it.” 

“Severo does—learned it just now at 
the Foreign Office. This gossip that 
you make so light of—that you ridicule 
and despise—well—there, they take it 
more seriously. Do you understand?” 

“Ah! I begin to.” 

“At first they would tell Severo 
nothing—the usual diplomatic excuses 
and evasions. ‘A mere delay,’ they 
said. But when my husband insisted 
—then there were intimations—none too 
nice—shoulder-shrugs—lifted eyebrows. 














And finally—an attempt to make a joke 
of it all.” 

“And Severo. I can imagine Severo. 
What did he do?” 

“He demanded that they come out 
into the open—that they say in plain 
speech what this treatment of his 
brother meant. He demanded the truth 
—he got it.” 

“The truth, Mercedes?” 

“What they believe to be the truth, 
and in plain, blunt terms—without dis- 
‘guise or delicacy. Is that enough, 
Teo?” 

“No, no! Goon.” The girl leaned 
back against the high chair-arm, the 
blood stealing up into her pale cheeks, 
her breathing difficult. 

“Well—the Capitol to which Julian 
would go as Ambassador, prides itself 
on its prim and precise social orders. 
None of our European ways—there. 
The ménage-d-trois—with its attendant 
gossip atid subsequent divorce is quite 
unknown. In short, their social code 
over there is summed up in the Seventh 
Commandment, or—so they tried to 
make Severo believe. They told of an 
Ambassador from—a power much 
greater than Spain, who was practically 
given his congé because of some vague 
doubts regarding a member of his 
household. The Ambassador showed 
his Emperor’s decree which proclaimed 
his protégée a princess by title and 
heiress to all of his estates—but even 
that did not content his straight-laced 
censors. Monsieur l Ambassadeur had 
himself transferred. Now do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Quite well enough,” whispered Teo 
bitterly. 

“Why did Julian insist so upon Er- 
nesto’s appointment?” asked the other 
woman regretfully. “And why did you 
let him? Without that, everything 
would have gone well. They told Se- 
vero that relations with this other 
country are still awkward, and the Gov- 
ernment cannot risk a contretemps. If 
here in Madrid—where we are not 
squeamish—this ménage is misunder- 
stood—what chance have you to es- 
cape scandal over there?” 

“Mercedes! If Julian should know?” 
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“He must know by this time. Severo 
came to tell him.” 

“No, no. That was wrong. First, 
I must see Julian. It is my right.” 

“His brother has the greater tight,” 
answered Mercedes calmly. “Ah—they 
are coming.” 

As the heavy door opened slowly, 
and the brothers came in, deep in con- 
versation, Teodora rushed across the 
wide room and threw herself into her 
husband’s arms. 

“Julian!’ she cried tremulously. 
“Julian!” She buried her dark head, 
for an instant, upon his shoulder, hid- 
ing her face, 

“Hush,” whispered Julian tenderly, 
“what have they been telling you, 
dear ?” 

“What he has been telling you,” she 
cried, drawing back, and looking up into 
his eyes. 

“Now my good people,” cried Julian 
in annoyance, “for this once I will 
overlook, but you shall not—” 

“We tell you only what they say,” 
interrupted Severo with dignity. 

“They say—they say,” cried Julian 
angrily. “Who say?” 

“Everyone—everywhere. All the 
world—and his wife!” answered Mer- 
cedes. 

“Let them beware. They shall an- 
swer to us,” said Julian firmly. 

“Can you fight all the world?” asked 
Severo grimly. 

“Yes—for Teodora—all the world!” 

The girl drew close to him, and put - 
her cheek down against his hand. 

Mercedes smiled. 

“Perhaps you can engage all the 
world—but you can’t silence his wife. 
I spoke to Teo as I would speak to a 
beloved sister-—whom I saw in grave 
danger.” 

“Danger? If there were danger, 
madame, I should be the first—” 

“No—the Jast,’ broke in Severo 
gravely. “It is always so. Shut your 
own eyes if you will, but you cannot 
hide the picture here for all the world 
to see: a wife, young and beautiful, 
with a mind for moonlight and the 
mandolinata—and an idling, dreaming 
youth, who—when he isn’t lolling at 
her feet—is mooning over love-stories 
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—or writing verses for Teodora to read. 
A fine animal to let loose about the 
house while you are at your desk, mudd- 
ling over State affairs. I’d as lief bring 
into my house the pet of the bull-ring.” 

“I think you have forgotten the pres- 
ence of my wife, Severo,” said Julian 
indignantly. 

“T have not forgotten her presence,” 
answered Severo, “nor the fact that 
she bears our name—that her honor is 
ours. Let him not forget it, either— 
this fellow Ernesto.” 

Julian threw out a warning hand, 
but not in time to prevent Severo from 
completing his speech. So Ernesto, 
who had thrown open the balcony doors 
' noiselessly, had been in time to hear the 
mention of his name. 

“I beg your pardon?” he said slowly, 
hesitating on the threshoid. 

Behind him stood Severo’s son, a tall, 
slender youth, with the blond coloring 
and light hair that occurs occasionally 
in Spain. 

Passing Ernesto, Pepito came for- 
ward bowing, and extended an envelope 
to Teo. 

“Here are the tickets,” he exclaimed 
boyishly. “The opera is ‘Galeoto’—and 
there is a ballet from Paris. Tra-la.” 

“Thank you,” answered Teo indiffer- 
ently. 

Pepito looked about curiously, and be- 
gan tugging at his gloves. 

“What has happened?” he asked ner- 
vously. 

“That is really what I should like to 
know?” said Ernesto, advancing slowly 
towards Julian. 


CHAPTER ITI 


Julian drew himself together with an 
effort, and cast a warning glance about 
the circle of faces. 

“Why—what should happen?’ he 
asked evasively, attempting to make his 
voice soft and pleasant as usual. 

“T don’t know—but I heard my name 
—in a rather unpleasant tone—and 
Teodora has been crying.” 

“Women are given to that sort of 
thing, I believe,” answered Julian 
lightly. 


“Not Teodora. Please tell me if 
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there is anything—which concerns me?” 

“There.is nothing—to speak of,” an- 
swered Teodora with a faint smile. 

“Anything that J can explain? Any- 
thing J can set right?” 

“Whatever is wrong,” said Julian 
gravely, “I am here to set it right. This 
is her affair—and mine.” 

“And if necessary,” added Severo 
with an angry glance at Ernesto, who at 
that moment had come in from the bal- 
cony, “I shall surely make it mine.” 

“You make it mine, too—when you 
take that attitude towards me,” cried 
Ernesto swiftly. ‘Come, Juilan—you 
have never yet denied me your confi- 
dence—and I demand it now—since it 
is plain there is something the matter 
that directly concerns me.”” 

“Forgive me,” answered Julian softly, 
“T have been greatly disturbed.” 

“Tt is the matter of his appoiritment,” 
said Severo grimly, turning towards 
Ernesto. 

“The—delay ?” asked Ernesto in per- 
plexity. 

“There is more than delay,” replied 
Severo. “They threaten to withhold it 
entirely. And because of you.” 

“Ah, That is easily remedied,” an- 
swered Ernesto, with a slight smile. “I 
never wished the post for which Julian 
urged me. All along, I have announced 
my determination to refuse it.” 

“Then why didn’t you?” asked Severo. 

“Because one doesn’t decline a diplo- 
matic post until it is offered—and I 
knew it would never come to that. I 
knew Don Alvarez’ influence would 
prevent.” 

“He says your father ruined him in 
prestige and fortune.” 

“He did,” answered Ernesto calmly. 
“That is one of my proudest memories. 
Alvarez was one of that precious crew 
of army contractors that sent our sold- 
iers to Cuba and the Philippines with 
guns of tin instead of steel, with sand 
for powder, and such insufficient rations 
that they starved. My father brought 
him to book for it. Everyone knows 
that.” 

“Yes—and if it were only Alvarez,” 
said Severo suggestively. 

“Who else is it, then?” asked Er- 
nesto curiously. 
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“A thousand others—half the town—= 
every man and woman who has taken 
note of your position in this hoiise. 
Surely you have not been left in ig- 
norance ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Ernesto grimly. 

“You see,” cried Severo coolly, “even 
to him—they have dared suggest—~” 

“Yes,” answered Ernesto quietly. 

“And you didn’t — strangle 
wretch?” asked Severo, furiously. 

“T should have,” replied Ernesto, 
“only—it was your son—Pepito.” 

“Better he than another,” cried. Se- 
vero quickly. 

“Better, perhaps, for you,” said Er- 
nesto. 

“What do you mean? What do you 
mean?” roared Severo, “Pepito, take 
your mother from the room.” 

“Teo—please go, too,” cried Ernesto, 
quietly. 

“No, no,” cried the girl wistfully, “I'd 
rather stay. May I not, Julian?” 

“No, dear—let it be as Ernesto 
wishes,” answered Julian gently. He 
crossed to the door slowly, and held it 
for the women to pass out; then, the 
smile leaving his fine, homely face, he 
came back and stood between his broth- 
er and Ernesto. 

“We may as well have this out—once 
for all,” he said shortly. 

“Now, sir—your meaning, if you 
please?” asked Severo, trembling. 

“I mean,” began Ernesto gravely, 
“that what I heard from Pepito—an ab- 
surd, petty, infamous lie—might better 
have come from anyone else in the 
world than from Julian’s kin. If I did 
not thrust the lie down the throat of 
him who only repeated it—carelessly, 
I know—half in jest, and with no con- 
scious evil—it was because he was 
Julian’s kin. But I could not be so pa- 
tient a second time, Don Severo—even 
with Julian’s kinsmen, That is what 
1 mean.” 

“He is right, brother,” said Julian, 
nodding. 

Don Severo turned upon him angrily, 
but Julian went on with grave tender- 
ness in his tone: 

“IT know the honesty of your motive, 
Severo—I realize your devotion to me 
—but if—out there—shameless persons 
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make a gutter-frolic dut of the reputa- 
tions of one innocent woman and two 
honest men—at least let us shut our 
doors against it. Here—under my own 
roof—I have my own eyes to look after 
my own affairs, and if need arises, I 
have steel—and my own right arm.” 

“And it will come to that if we let 
it go on,” answered Severo thoughtful- 
ly. “Stop it, I say—stop it whére it is.” 

“That we shall,” cried Julian, “you 
may be sure of it. And in such & way 
that Madrid will ring.” 

“Nonsense,” said Severo appeasingly. 
“That is what we must avoid. With 
calmness and prudence, we must ordér 
this affair, liké sensible men of the 
world. Let us not precipitate a fiew 
embarrassment. There is no need yet, 
for passion or violence. The matter is 
not yet beyond repair. See—as yéet— 
it is nothing—really nothing.” 

“Nothing!” cried Ernesto passionate- 
ly, “nothing indeed! To nag and tor- 
ture him with doubts and suspicions— 
that is nothing. You hurry to him with 
every new invention of scandal and 
slander—but that is nothing. You din 
into his ears, the malicious prattle of 
club, café—the very street-corners— 
and that is nothing. You tell him he is 
threatened with shame and dishonor— 
destroy his peace of mind—kill his 
faith in everything he holds dearest and 
sweetest—the wife he adores—the 
friend he loves—and that is nothing. 
You drag into his house the mire of 
the streets, stamp it on his hearthstone, 
and when you have maddened him by 
the infamy, you bid him be calm, be- 
cause ‘it is nothing’—‘really nothing.’ 
Look at him—his facé is drawn by an? 
guish, and there were tears in Teodora’s 
eyes—but they are nothing.” 

“Surely nothing to you—or you'd 
end it all,’’ answered Severo. 

“Shall I not. Wait and see. I’li hunt 
out these traducers—and make them 
swallow their lies. I only wait Julian’s 
word to begin with them.” 

“There’s a simpler way—and a quick- 
er one,” said. Severo quietly. “Why 
not—leave here ?”’ 

Julian sprang forward. swiftly and 
came between them. 

“Severo,” he cried angrily, “you for- 
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get yourself. J am master in this 
house.” 

“Leave here,’ 
iug across Julian at Ernesto. 
will end it.” 

“You are right, I shall,” cried Er- 
nesto, paling. “I shall leave Julian’s 
house to-day—lI shall leave the coun- 
try the moment my afi..rs are ar- 
ranged.” 

“No—I forbid one and both,” struck 
in Julian firmly. “What? Justify their 
slander? Lend color to their lies by 
running away? Let them think they 
have frightened us—or shamed us? 
What has come over you, Severo, to 
suggest such a course?” 

He moved nearer to Ernesto, and put 
his hand gently across the boy’s shoul- 
der. 

“These lies must alter nothing be- 
tween us, Ernesto,” he said, affection- 
ately. “You must remain here with us— 
and everything must go on as before— 
just as before.” 

Ernesto turned and took the older 
man by the shoulders, tenderly. 

“That cannot be, Julian,” he said 
simply. “Things will never again be 
as they were. For no fault of ours— 
for nothing we have done—those dear 
days are over. There has come into 
our lives a subtle, insidious, venomous 
poison—stronger than we are—stronger 
than our faith—stronger than our trust 
—stronger even than our friendship. 
That is the meanest part of calumny. 
You fight it—you vanquish it—but you 
carry a scar that never heals. Don 
Severo is right. It is for me—to—go.” 

“Without question—and without de- 
lay,” said Severo instantly. “And if 
you haven’t the ready means, no doubt 
my brother will gladly supply them.” 

“You seem bent upon insulting me,” 
cried Ernesto, clenching his fists, and 
striding across to Severo’s side. “You 
are Julian’s brother—and I love Julian 
—hbut you presume too far.” 

“Nonsense! He meant it kindly,” 
protested Julian, coming between them. 
“T am sure my. brother has not for- 
gotten what I owe Don Ernesto’s 
father.” 

“Repay it, then—as freely as you 
like,” said Severo, “but not at the price 
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of an honored place before the world— 
and your career.” a 

“Silence! I’ll not listen to you,” cried 
Julian, turning from him. 

“But you must, Julian,” answered 
Severo, seizing his brother’s arm. 
“There is no going back, now. The 
mischief has been done.” 

“Yes,” put in Ernesto slowly, “the 
very words he has just spoken to me— 
the fact that we have had to hear them 
proves that—and that we, in turn, 
speak for them—proves it the more. It 
were folly for you and me to ignore 
a foe that has already disarmed us even 
before we dreamed of attack, and put 
us at the mercy of malice and—stupid- 
ity.” 

“Call it what you please,’”’ answered 
Severo, “but I will stop at nothing, I 
assure.you, to end a condition I believe 
dangerous to Julian’s happiness and 
position.” 

As he finished, the butler threw back 
the big door with a flourish and an- 
nounced : 

“Captain Beaulieu.” 

“Show the captain in,” said Julian, 
“and then tell Madame.” 

As the servant departed, Julian put 
a hand upon the arm of his brother, and 
his other hand upon Ernesto’s. 

“Now—see to what we have come,” 
he said gently. “Misunderstandings— 
bitterness—ugly words—where before 
was good-will and cheer and good fel- 
lowship. And all through the idle gos- 
sip of people who care nothing for us. 
Now let us have an end of it—and of 
this talk of your leaving us, Ernesto.” 

The big door swung open again, and 
as Beaulieu entered, Julian crossed smil- 
ingly to meet him. He was a short, fat, 
good-humored looking Englishman, and 
he affected the inevitable single eye- 
glass. 

“So glad of this chance to see you 
before you leave,” he said to Julian, 
shaking hands. “When do you go?” 

“That rests entirely with the Foreign 
Office,” answered Julian, and then—as 
Beaulieu passed on to clasp hands with 
Ernesto, he joined his brother on the 
balcony, where they remained in ani- 
mated conversation. Beaulieu glanced 
at them and smiled at Ernesto, ~ 
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“TI love Don Severo,” he said placid- 
ly. “How stands this Embassy matter 
anyway, eh?” 

“Why—I hardly know,” said Er- 
nesto. 

“Still wabbles, eh?” 

“T believe so,” answered Ernesto in- 
differently. 

“I thought as much,” remarked the 
Captain pleasantly. 

“You’ve—heard something?” asked 
Ernesto, gazing straight into his eyes. 

“Oh, no,” said Beaulieu easily, “but 
when I came in—I thought I smelt— 
powder. That might have been only 
this over-sensitive, diplomatic nose of 
mine, however. Of course, we never 
mix up in these matters—officially— 
but I’m awfully fond of Don Julian 
and Donna Teodora—and I like Donna 
Mercedes and little Pepito—all of the 
family, in fact, with possibly one ex- 
ception—whom I’ll not name except to 
say that I’d never take him for Don 
Julian’s brother. However—you know 
who is making all the trouble, don’t 
you?” 

“Do you, Captain?” asked Ernesto 
eagerly. 

“Everybody does. It’s the Marquis 
Alvarez. He’s been pulling wires at 
our Legation—or rather, trying to—but 
he got precious little satisfaction—and 
I dropped a hint that if that sort of 
thing went on, I’d go to the Queen— 
she’s English, God bless her—and ask 
fair play for Julian.’ 

“Thank you—you’re very good,” said 
Ernesto warmly. 

“T say—you wont mind a bit of 
counsel from a chap who likes you?” 

“T’ll be grateful, on the contrary,” 
answered Ernesto, smiling. 

“Then—don’t let Alvarez draw you.” 

“Draw me?” 

“Don’t play: into his hands by an 
open quarrel. That’s his game—from 
what I gather—to push matters to an 
explosion—and involve Julian in the 
crash.” 

“So it would seem,” cried Ernesto 
angrily. “But it is really at me he is 
striking—over Julian’s head.” 

“Oho,” exclaimed Beaulieu nodding. 
“That complicates matters.” 

“On the contrary, it simplifies them,” 
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said Ernesto. “Alvarez will quiet down 
as soon as I am out of the way.” 

“Out of the way?” repeated Beau- 
lieu curiously. ‘‘Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“T hardly know,” said Ernesto, frown- 
ing slightly. “To South America, I 
think—the Rio Plata region, perhaps.” 

“The Argentine!” cried Beaulieu 
gayly. “Good. I’ve been there. De- 
lightful country, you know. Almost as 
many rainy days as in London; jolly lot 
of people, too—and—excellent beef.” 
Then abruptly, his gayety vanished, and 
he asked in a low voice: 

“When did this thing happen, eh?” 

“Oh—some time ago I decided to 
leave Madrid,” answered Ernesto slow- 
ly. “My father had interests out there 
—mines—and a_ tea-plantation—and 
I’m going to look up the stray ends of 
the estate.” 

Beaulieu paced up and down the 
room twice; then he struggled with his 
monocle and regarded Ernesto through 
it—blinkingly. 

“Soon ?” he asked. 

“I’m sailing in a week or—two at 
the latest.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Beaulieu impul-; 
sively. “Oh—er—I beg your pardon! 
You—understand. I meant—” 

“T understand,” answered Ernesto 
gravely, “and I—thank you.” 

A glance of—almost affection passed 
between the two men, but before either 
could speak again, the door opened and 
Pepito with his mother and Teodora 
came into the room. As Beaulieu went 
forward to greet the women, Pepito 
came forward eagerly and seized Er- 
nesto’s arm. His fine, pale face was a * 
little paler than usual; his eyes were 
brighter; he looked very young, and 
very, very boyish in his anxiety. 

“You're not—angry with—me?” he 
whispered. 

“No—of course not,” answered Er- 
nesto smiling faintly. ‘You meant no 
harm, I know.” 

“T told you those things only to put 
you on your guard,” explained Pepito 
anxiously. 

“Yes—I know, old man. 
right, Pepito!” 

Pepito glanced back at the rest, his 
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face lighting a little, his eyes growing 
curiously Wise and bright. 

“And—after all,” he added softly, 
“you can’t help it—you and Teo—if 
you’ve come—to care for each other.” 

Ernesto’s eyes flashed, and he trem- 
bled with fury as he caught the boy’s 
shoulder and looked down into his 
frightened face. 

“My God, Pepito—don’t say that— 
ever again—or anything—like it!’ he 
whispered. 

The boy dropped back, silenced, and 
Ertiesto turned away from him, realiz- 
ing that the greetings were over behind 
him. The others had—fortunately— 
not observed the scene between the two 
boys. 
“T’m so glad Don Ernesto asked you 
to dine with us,” Teo was saying warm- 
ly. “We are always glad to have Cap- 
tain Beaulieu.” 

“And I,” answered Beaulieu, “am 
gladder than you. So many of the Le- 
gation people are Evacances. I don’t 
know what to do with myself—even- 
ings.” 

“Then maybe you will come on to the 
opera with us,” Teo urged cordially. 

“For your charming company— 
thanks. What particular form does the 
trouble take to-night?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t—” began Teo in 
perplexity. 

. “One of my stock jokes, Dear Lady,” 
smiled Beaulieu. “I meant—what opera 
is to be given?” 

“Ah. ‘Galeoto,’” 

“T don’t think I know it,” said Beau- 
lieu thoughtfully. “Is it new?” 

“Quite new—the season’s one nov- 
elty, in fact.” She nodded to the Donna 
Mercedes, for whom Pepito was plac- 
ing a chair, and accepted the low carved 
seat Beaulieu was offering her. It was 
of a curious crescent shape, cut from 
some dark wood, and as she leaned 
back, her lithe, slender form was cast 
iu high relief. Beaulieu marveled at 
the perfect beauty of her, as he stepped 
back, for in the curious white and gold 
gown that she wore—cut on almost 
Grecian lines—her appearance was 
striking. Her arms and shoulders, very 
white and guiltless of jewels, rivaled 
the satin of her gown; her eyes seemed 
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larger and darker for the shadows that 
lay about them; her lips seemed more 
crimson; her dark hair—held in place 
by a diamond band—seemed blacker 
than night itself. : 

“This ‘Galeoto’-—now,” Beaulieu was 
saying, as his eyes swept over her, 
“is it one o’ those awful made-in-Ger- 
many affairs?” 

“No, no,” cried Teo, shaking her 
head. “Italian—of the new school.” 

“Heavy ?” asked Beaulieu, raising his 
eyebrows anxiously. 

“Au contraire. It—Ah—that an- 
swets you. The street-bands have it 
now, you see—the barrel organs will be 
playing it—in a week.” 

Oddly enough, the music floated in 
from the street below just as she was 
about to explain. As the wonderful, 
sensuous waltz drifted of and on—to 
the conclusion—they listened quietly. 
The musicians were not masters of 
their att, but they wefe Italians—music- 
lovers—and they had the gift of under- 
standing in their hearts. They played 
the soft melody as if inspired. 

“Yes—lI think I am up to that,” cried 
Beaulieu, as the mandolinata passed on. 

Severo and Julian appeared upon the 
balcony again at this instant, and came 
slowly forward, both gravely silent. 

“Do you have much opera in Lon- 
don?” asked Mercedes, swaying her 
fan languidly. 

Beaulieu turned to her with a smile. 

“Not enough to hurt, thank Heaven,” 
he answered. “You know—there never 
was a music-loving people who could 
also—fight.”’ 

“But the Germans,” protested Mer- 
cedes, shaking her head and smiling, 
“They love music.” 

“No,” said Beaulieu gravely, “they 
don’t. You see—what they think is 
music, isn’t music—not as we English 
understand it.” 

“The Russians, then,” suggested Teo- 
dora. “Their composers are doing won- 
ders—running away from their rivals.” 

“They did that at Port Arthur, too— 
and at Mukden,” smiled the English- 
man. “As many as could get away. 


No—the best fighters we English ever 
met were the Boers—and you can 



















































imagine a Dutch Boer singing grand- 
opera or—playing the harp?” 

Severo leaned back in his chair with 
folded arms, and smiled slowly. 

“But we Spanish, Captain—also love 
music,” he said. 

Beaulieu glanced at him for an in- 
stant in silence, then gravely bowed. 

“Thank you,” he cried cordially. “The 
exception that proves the rule. Until 
this moment, I could never think of 
one.” Then, as Severo frowned, he 
turned to Teodora. “Tell me,” he 
oon “is the opera to-night in Span- 
ish ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Teodora. “In Italian 
—the original language. Do you know 
it?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid,’ answered 
Beaulieu diffidently. “Of course— 
Vostra Eccelenza—and—Bella Signor- 
ina—and naturally, Chianti—that’s all, 
I believe. What is it about?” 

“No, no—that will spoil the sur- 
prise,” cried Teo hastily. 

“But I'll spoil your evening with no 
end of questions otherwise. And the 
natives will be hissing at our box.” 

“It’s the story of Francesca and+Pa- 
olo,” said Teo, “if you must know.” 

“Alas—I’m lost again,’ said Beau- 
lieu. 

“It is the same story as your Launce- 
lot and Guinevere in English,” explained 
Ernesto smiling. He had drawn away 
from the rest, and was sitting beside 
the long side-table, toying with the 
books and magazines that lay upon it. 

“Oh—I remember them,’ beamed 
Beaulieu happily. “Never could spell 
their names, I remember—but I don’t 
recall this ‘Galeoto’ Johnny.” 

“He’s in Dante’s story,” put in Teo- 
dora. 

“The usual ‘other fellow’ eh? Sings 
tenor?” suggested Beaulieu, 

“No,” began Ernesto quietly, “Gale- 
oto is the go-between—the mischief- 
maker. He brings Francesca and Paola 
the gossip of the court—the quips—the 
jests—the wanton rhymes that play 
about them. To each in turn, he tells 
that the other is reported to be in love— 
meaning no harm, of course. Oh, no! 
And whet they flout his story, he says: 
‘Look about you. What does that side- 
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’ Beaulieu, turning towards the Spaniard, 
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glance mean as you pass? See the 
nudge—the grin—the shrug of should- 
ers—the flippant word thrown after.’ 
So, little by little, he has Francesca 
and Paolo seriously concerned—first 
each for self—then—for each other.” 

“That—is the crux of the opera,” im= 
terrupted Teo swiftly. The others were 
listening in strained silence. The room 
was intensely still. Beaulieu’s quick 
eyes flashed about the little circle of 
frowning faces, and he smiled. : 

“Pretty—idea,” he said approvingly. 

“Very,” went on Ernesto, leaning for- 
ward, ‘“For—in the end, you see a man 
and a woman thrown into each others 
arms, utterly despite themselves, by the 
subtle, insidious, fiendish power of 
trifles. The arch-passion flames up in 
ouls that—unfanned by scandal—would 
have flickered on forever, harmlessly, 
innocently—ignorant of evil— All this 
—except for Galeoto.” 

“Who—if the truth were knowi— 
did only his duty,” cried Severo swiftly, — 
his face flushing. 

“Well, I call him a rotter,” cried 





“a perfect rotter—and a cad. Sifigs 
‘bass,’ I’ll wager.” = 
“For all of that, Captain,” answered 
Severo steadily, “the world will always: 
believe ‘where there is smoke—there is 

fire!” 

“Yes,” answered Beaulieu, “but what 
the world takes for smoke, is often only 
a lot of dust kicked up by a lot of— 
busy-bodies.” 

He turned to Ernesto with a wink 
and a grimace and whispered: “I 
thought I smelt powder.” 

At that instant, the footman threw 
back the glass doors of the balcony and 
announced dinner. 

“Ah,” cried Mercedes gayly, “we 
dine on the balcony.” 

“You think it too cool?” asked Julian — 
gravely. 

“No,” she replied, lowering her voice, 
“but where everyone can see.” 

“What?” asked Julian, turning from — 
her to Severo. The others moved off © 
slowly in the direction of the -baleony — 
and stood talking in groups. 

“Well—you know that Alvarez lives 







just across the street,” said Severo 
thoughtfully. 

_ “And they watch,” said Mercedes, 
with a side-glance at Teodora and Er- 

_nesto, “everything—that goes on here.” 
-- Julian’s eyes flashed and he looked 
straight into Mercedes’ eyes. 

_ “Well?” he asked fiercely, “what of 
it? What of it, I say? What goes on 
here that they should not see? They or 
anyone else? Do you suppose I am 
‘going to alter my house—my ways—my 
_ life—because loose tongues and light 
minds choose to—” : 
'. “Of course not,” she interrupted 

calmly, “but since they are all so eager 
‘to talk, why give them any excuse— 
even the flimsiest ?” 

«Why? If for nothing else, to show 
how we despise their talk—how little 
it affects us. This house might be of 
glass, Mercedes, for all they could see 
to our discredit.” 

He turned from her, throwing back 
his shoulders, and glancing towards the 
balcony, now gay with candle-light, 
called : 

“Captain Beaulieu?” 

“Yes,” answered Beaulieu, moving 
-tewards him. 

“Will you take in the Donna Mer- 
cedes ?” he asked. 

Beaulieu gave Mercedes his arm, and 
crossing the room, advanced again to- 
“wards the balcony, where the table was 
visible, glittering with gold and silver 
and shining glass. Above, was the 
deep blue sky of Spain, in which the 
great, glistening stars hung very low; 
and below, was the wide marble bal- 
- cony, and the table set for seven. Julian 
turned, and saw Ernesto deep in con- 
versation with Teo a short distance off. 

“Ernesto,” he called softly. 

’ The boy seemed not to have heard. 
‘Julian frowned slightly and spoke 
- again, his voice louder, and a little 
clearer. Pepito and Beaulieu turned 
at the sound. 

“Ernesto!” 

He did not stir. Severo glanced at 
his brother with a little smile and 
_ dropped his eyes. It seemed as if all 
the brightness in the room had centered 
“upon the couple standing there, so ab- 
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sorbed in each other that the rest of the 
room and the people in it appeared 
somehow apart from them. Julian’s 
hands clenched at his sides and his face 
grew white. 

“Ernesto!” he cried tensely. 

The boy turned with a little smile and 
came instantly forward. 

“I beg pardon,” he said lightly. “Did 
you call, Julian?” 

“Three times,” said Julian unevenly, 
staring into the boy’s candid eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” said Ernesto gently, “I 
didn’t hear you, you may be sure. We 
were so interested—” 

“Evidently,” answered the older man, 
his eyes searching the boy’s face ruth- 
lessly. 

“Ts there something you wish?” Er- 
nesto asked wonderingly. 

“Nothing,” answered Julian with a 
little sigh. ‘Take in Teodora, please.” 

Ernesto nodded, and rejoined the girl 
with a little laugh. Julian watched him 
rigidly, his hand clutching the arm of 
the chair behind him. 

“T wonder—of what they were speak- 
ing ?”’ he murmured half to himself. 

“Of ‘Galeoto,’ naturally,” suggested 
Severo. 

Julian turned and looked at his 
brother thoughtfully. 

“He didn’t hear me,” he said reflec- 
tively. - 

“You called him only three times,” 
sneered Severo. 

“Yes—three times—I had to call him. 
I wonder why? Severo—/ wonder 
why?” he cried, clutching his brother’s 
arm fiercely. 

“Ah,” whispered Severo grimly, “you 
are beginning to see—at last.” 

“No,” cried Julian quickly. “There’s 
nothing to see—nothing!” 

He brushed back his gray hair nerv- 
ously. 

“For a moment,” he added uncertain- 
ly, “I caught your madness—but—it 
was madness. Severo—if you love me 
—never another word of these phan- 
toms. Phantoms.” 

He thrust his arm through Severo’s 
and led the way almost gayly towards 
the balcony. 








CHAPTER IV 


Ernesto’s mind was made up. The 
next morning early he made inquiries 
concerning the steamship sailing for 
South America, arranging an appoint- 
ment later with the steamship agent. 
During his absence from his lodgings 
Pepito sought him there where, before 
Ernesto’s return he was joined by Beau- 
lieu, immaculate in morning-dress. 

“You here?” the latter exclaimed as 
he entered the apartment in response to 
Pepito’s call, following upon his knock. 

The young man acknowledged that he 
had come to assist Ernesto in any de- 
gree desired. Though he could not suf- 
fer his friendship for Ernesto to lapse, 
he none the less was quite half-per- 
suaded that his father might be right in 
his suspicions—nay, charges. 

“Besides,” he said, “I am here to 
prevent Ernesto’s appearance at the Al- 
cazar.” 

“The Alcazar?” exclaimed Beaulieu. 

“Yes, Alvarez and his crowd are 
there—waiting.” 

“For Ernesto?” 

“In hopes he may appear. They were 
talking of—of what everyone is talk- 
ing. Alvarez will throw the scandal 
into Ernesto’s face if he appears. His 
revenge lies in that.” 

Footsteps sounded on the stairs and 
Beaulieu placed a finger on his lips. 
Hardly had he done so when Ernesto 
burst into the room. 

Perceiving the two men, he paused, 
then smiled and bowed. 

“To what is due the honor of so early 
a visit from two such distinguished gen- 
tlemen?” he asked in mock seriousness. 

“Are you still determined upon leav- 
ing?” Pepito inquired. 

Ernesto placed a hand on either of 
the younger men’s shoulders. 

“T am,” he declared. 

“But,” interceded Beaulieu,” have you 
thought what flight would mean—to— 
them.” He indicated the street beyond 
the window. 

Ernesto turned upon him. “Good, 
Beaulieu,” he said, “I have thought of 
nothing—and of everything.” 

“Well, it was that my father wished 
to prevent,” persisted Pepito eagerly. 

“Then why in thunder didn’t he mind 
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his own—” began Beaulieu. He ended 
the sentence with a cough, and re- 
marked to his hat and stick in a won- 
dering tone. “Pretty idea, Captain— 
why don’t you?” : 

“After all,” said Ernesto wearily, 
“Don Severo may really believe that he 
is acting for the best.” 

“He does,” said Pepito warmly. “He 
is of the old school, you see. He hasn't © 
traveled—Beaulieu—like you and I— 
he hasn’t seen the world—the great 
world. Some of his notions I don’t ap- 
prove—” 

“No?” put in Beaulieu innocently. 

“He wears low collars at the opera, 
for instance—and wont have his cham- 
pagne iced—but—well—between our-. 
selves here—I’m not so certain he’s 
wrong in this matter.” 

“What do you mean, Pepito?”’ de- 
manded Ernesto, with a frown. 

“Why—the world says you mustn’t 
watch your wife—mustn’t keep a curb 
on her. You must let her do as she 
pleases, because if you don’t, she’s apt 
to do it anyway—and a bit more so. 
So—some fine morning she does do as 
she pleases, and then the world says: 
‘Well, it served her husband right. 
What could he expect? He always let 
her do just as she chose.’ ” 

A heavy knock sounded upon the 
door as he finished, and still frowning, 
Ernesto crossed the room and opened it. 

“Well?” he asked roughly. 

“A message from Sefior Moreno is 
waiting for you at the Alcazar Café, if 
you please, sir,” answered the voice of 
the concierge from outside. 

“Yes? Say I'll be over at once— 
and send this note immediately,” an- 
swered Ernesto, and closed the door. 

“Who is Moreno?” asked Beaulieu 
curiously. 

“The steamship agent to arrange 
about my ticket and baggage. I'll not 
be long. You'll wait.” 

“If I may be permitted to offer ad- 
vice,” said. Pepito thoughtfully, “don’t 
go to the Alcazar.” 

“Why not?” asked Ernesto, pulling 
on his coat, and taking up his hat. “I’ve 
an appointment there.” 

“Then,” announced Pepito calmly, 
“T’'ll go with you.” . 
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“Why ?” 

“Because you are sure to run into 
Alvarez and his crowd. They are al- 
ways there.” 

“Well?” Ernesto moved across to 
the door in some impatience. 

“Pepito is right,” interrupted Beau- 
lieu gravely. “Let him go with you.” 

“What nonsense. I'll be only a few 
moments.” 

“Very well. If not Pepito—then I. 
One of us must go with you.” Beau- 
lieu got to his feet determinedly, and 
put on his hat. 

Ernesto put an arm about the Eng- 
lishman’s shoulder and laughed. 

“Dear old Beaulieu,” he cried. “You’d 
think I were still a youngster. Come 
along) then and guard me. And Pepito,” 
he added, turning about, “if you think 
I'll be perfectly safe with Beaulieu, you 
might throw some things in that chest 
for me-—those books and pictures—any 
odds and ends that you notice about— 
and iri the room at the end of that cor- 
tidor,| you'll find my fencing traps. 
Will you fetch them, like a good fel- 
low > 

“Tll have them ready,” said Pepito, 
removing his high hat and placing it on 
the table. 

“Books—” he said to himself, “pic- 
tures—righto.” He gathered up an 
armful of odds and ends and crossing 
the room with them, began laying them 
away in the chest. As he did so, a red 
leather case caught his eye, and open- 
ing the flaps, he examined the pictures 
within it. There was one of Ernesto’s 
father—Don Florio—a tall, slender 
man with white hair and eyebrows, a 
black mustache, and very piercing 
black eyes ; the next was of Pepito him- 
seli—taken a year before in Havana; 
then came one of Don Julian—and that 
frame’s mate was—empty. Teo’s pic- 
ture—the one that Pepito was certain 
had once been there—wds missing. 

“He’s right,” muttered the boy 
thoughtfully. “It’s better to keep re- 
“minders out of sight. I wonder—” 
He sat there staring at the empty frame 
for a second longer, then without alter- 
ing his position, he reached for the next 
thing on the pile. It was a small leather- 


_bound book—thumb-worn and ragged. 
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“Dante,” he read, “The Divine Com- 
edy.” 

Idly, he ran through the pages, and 
then—out from between the leaves fell 
a card—the absent picture of Teo. 

“Teo!” he cried swiftly. “Ah—she 
is a beauty. I don’t wonder Julian 
wants to keep her. I don’t wonder he is 
in love with her. Come, my aunt, we’ll 
put you back in the book.” 

He opened the voluthe at fandom, 
and came upon some writing in Er- 
nesto’s scrawl. 

“Aha! Verses,” he cried exultantly 
—“No—not verses—h’m—” 

“ “Now and then,’ ” he read half aud- 
ibly, “‘Fate leads two weak humans 
face to face and says: “You twain are 
mates; you belong togethér, bedy and 
soul.” When that happensas with 
Francesca and Paolo—faith, loyalty, 
pride are vain words. Love doesn’t 
heed or even hear them. When that 
happens—’ ” 

There comes a knock at the door. 

“When that happens,” whispered Pe- 
pito, “trunks cannot be packed too 
quickly,” and dropping the book safely 
into the chest, he opened the door which 
led into the long corridor, and slipped 
out. He had barely closed it after him, 
when the door at the opposite end of 
the studio—the door which led into the 
hallway—was pushed smartly open, and 
Julian and Severo entered, followed by 
the concierge, who was humming the 
waltz from ‘‘Galeoto,” 

“Don Ernesto is out,” said Julian, 
glancing about him. “I thought you 
assured us—” 

“He was in but a moment ago,” an- 
swered the concierge. 

“Then perhaps he will be back soon,” 
suggested Julian. 

“Doubtless, sevor. Here is a mes- 
sage marked urgent—it has just come 
for him.” 

“We'll wait,” said Julian, 

The old concierge moved across to 
the table and deposited his letter there, 
and as he was on his way to the door 
again, Pepito appeared from the long 
corridor. 

“Hello? You here?” cried Severo in 
astonishment. 

“Helping Ernesto pack,” answered 
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his son, wavirig the fencing foils. “Do 
you want to see him?” 

“T do,” answered Julian, “at once.” 

“The concierge can send word to the 
Alcazar, then,” answered the boy, be- 
ginning to pack the fencing things in 
the chest. “Ernesto’s gone to meet 
the steamship agent there—something 
about his baggage and tickets.” 

“You go,” suggested Julian eagerly, 
“tell him we are here and ask him to 
come as soon as possible. And—Pe- 
pito !” 

“Yes?” prompted the boy, seizing his 
hat and stick. 

“Tell him to cancel his ticketto stop 
prepafations. He’s not going. Tell 
him J said so—and—please be quick, 
Pepito.” 

“T’ll run every step of the way,” 
shouted Pepito joyfully, and he made 
for the door. As the concierge attempts 
to follow more slowly, Severo stops him. 

“Don Ernesto is sailing?” he asked 
curtly. 

“To-morrow, senor,’ answered the 
old man. 

“Good!” exclaimed Severo beneath 
his breath. 

“His trunks are almost ready now. 
He goés to-night to Cadiz—there takes 
the steamer E/ Cid for Buenos Ayres,” 
the concierge explained. 

“Fresh winds to his sail—and good 
speed,” murmured Severo. 

“You are friends of Don Ernesto?” 
asked the concierge cautiously. 

“Yes—Oh, yes,” answered Severo 
impatiently. 

“Ah. Then will the sefiors call Don 
Ernesto’s attention to the letter—here 
on the table, please? It came just after 
he’d gone.” 

Severo nodded, and the old man went 
slowly out, closing the door behind him. 
Julian dropped into the nearest chair in 
silence; Severo—finding none unoccu- 
pied except the one that Beaulieu had 
had—moved across to it. As he passed 
the table, his eye fell upon the letter . 
that the concierge had mentioned, and 
he stopped. 

“Julian,” he cried quickly. “Look!” 
He seized the envelope with twitching 
fingers and held it out before his broth- 
er’s eyes. 


“Teo’s writing!” exclaimed Julia in 
surprise. 

“Her writing—her seal,” repeated 
Severo, turning the missive over and 
over in his hand. 

“Perhaps—a farewell,” ventured Ju- 
lan meditatively. 

“Perhaps —a rendezvous,” replied 
Severo with a scowl. 

“Is there no limit to your suspi- 
cions?” asked Julian angrily. 

“Read it—read it—and see if I am 
wrong,” suggested his brother grimly. 

“Yes. Once for all we must prove 
this. No,” he cried; putting the letter 
down again upon the table. “That were 
the last means.” 

“Then give it hack unopened—or I 
shall,” dictated Severo. 

“Tt is not yours to. dispose of—or 
mine. Leave it. I’m not afraid.” 
“But by God J am afraid,” muttered 
Severo, “I own it. I own it.” 

“Yes—I think—I too, am afraid,” 
whispered Julian faintly. 

“Then why—” 

“Because Teo must not know that I 
am afraid, for I am not afraid of her 
love—her loyalty. I am afraid of you 
—of Mercedes—of Pepito—afraid of 
what all this fear and doubt and sus- 
picion and questioning may work with 
her. Most of all, I am afraid lest she 


. discover that my heart shelters this 


story that my lips deny and my inéelli- 
gence rejects. I know Teodora as no 
one else knows her. She is the proud- 
est creature in the world. If 1 must 
lose her love, I will take care not to 
gain her contempt.” 

He paced up and down the long room 
restlessly, tossing back his hair with 
trembling fingers. 

“There’s something worse,” said Se- 
vero bitterly. 

“No. That's the worst. 
woman may despise her lover—and still 
love him—still cling to-himbut when 
she despises her husband—” 

“Despise?” repeated Severo, raising 
his eyebrows. “Because you act the 
ere of prudence and cotrimon-sénse? 

ecause you shut out temptation—op- 
portunity from a wife who is young, 
beautiful and damnably romantic? In 
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_ such a case, caution is not cowardice— 
but a compliment.” 

Julian shook his head wearily. 

“To a woman like Teodora, it’s an in- 
sult,” he said. “She’s shown it—from 
the moment that Ernesto left us.” 

“He went of his own accord.” 

“But J let him go. I let him—when 
I should have barred the door and 
cried: ‘No, no, I forbid it. The stor- 
ies are lies. Those dangers are phan- 
toms conjured up by mischief or malice. 
~ They'll scurry back to the hell from 


-. which they came, if we but look them 


straight in the face.’ That, Severo, 
‘would have been the thing to do.” 

~ “No. C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est 
pasla guerre! Yes! If Teo didn’t love 
him, and he—her.” 

“What?” roared Julian paling. “Have 
you gone mad? You believe that? No. 
Not that!” He threw himself into a 

~ big chair, and leaned back gasping, his 
fingers clutching at the arms. 

“It is no kindness to keep the truth 
from you now,” said Severo gravely. 
“You are not fighting only lies and 
phantoms, for there has come into the 
hearts of this man and woman a re- 
lentless longing—”’ 

“No,” cried Julian, writhing pitifully. 
3 “No Si 

“Your courage and chivalry—her 
pride—Ernesto’s faith—if he have any 
—all mean nothing now. They Jove each 
other.”’ 

“You are wrong—terribly wrong!” 


whispered Julian hoarsely. “Ask Mer- | 


cedes.” 

“You ask Mercedes. 

to read that secret.” 

“Good God! AndTIlet him go. And 

you—you—my brother—who vows he 
' loves and honors me—you stood by and 
saw me fall into that abyss of infamy 
and folly. You urged—demanded—that 
he go.” 
“Yes. I'll not know an hour’s peace 
until he’s gone.” 
- “And I will never know a moment’s 
“peace afterwards.” 

Julian, with something like a groan, 
buried his head in his arm and sat there, 
motionless, staring with wide, agonized 
eyes before him—seeing nothing. 


Trust a woman 
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“For all that,” persisted Severo gent- 
ly, “he must go.” 

“No. He must stay—he must stay,” 
murmured Julian bitterly. 

“But why? If she loves him—why ?” 

“That is why,” cried Julian hoarsely. 
“If I send him away, I send her heart 
and her: soul with him—if what you 
say is true. There remains here with 
me only the empty form of a woman— 
who shudders at my approach—whose 
lips grow cold under mine—whose arms 
deny response to my embrace—whose 
pitiless eyes will never know a tear ex- 
cept for him—her lover—forced from 
her by the husband, jealous and dis- 
dained. Severo, I am a proud man 
with reverence for the name I bear, 
but rather than that torture—dishonor.”’ 

Severo put a gentle hand upon his 
brother’s shoulder and offered persuas- 
ively, “But with him away, your house 
is safe—and your career, too. Events 
at the Foreign Office make that clear 
enough! The instant he was eliminated, 
your appointment was confirmed.” 

“Yes,” cried Julian, starting up fierce- 
ly, “and on such terms—though they 
were only implied—I declined it. I'll 
make no compromise with slander—not 
for an Embassy to the Kingdom of 
Heaven! And as for Ernesto—” Slow- 
ly he raised his eyes to look into his 
brother’s anxious face. “He stays, I 
tell you. I can fight the man of flesh 
and blood—fight him with my perfect 
faith—my devotion to her—my adora- 
tion—but—I can’t fight the ideal crea- 
ture she’d raise up to fill his place the 
instant I had let him go. I can fight 
the man—I can’t fight the martyr, 
haloed by her imagination and pity. He 
stays—and I have a chance—to fight.” 

Severo shook his head, unconvinced. 

“You'll lose,” he said regretfully. 

“No, no.” 

“Alas—yes. You'll lose.” 

Julian arose with a great oath, and 
struck the table with his clenched fist, 
his face white and fixed with passion, 
his eyes blazing. 

“So be it then—I lose—if some pur- 
pose of God or Devil wills it. But I 
lose to a man—not to a shadow.” 

“Hush!” warned Severo swiftly. 

Julian dropped listlessly back into his 
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seat and forced his face to calmness. 
Scarcely had he settled himself, when 
the door opened to admit Pepito and 
Beaulieu. Pepito came first, turned on 
the threshold and whispered to the Eng- 
lishman: “They’re still here.” 

Some intangible change had come 
over the boy in his short absence from 
the room. His father observed it at a 
glance; Julian, absorbed in his own af- 
fairs, did not notice. <A line or two 
seemed to have been added to the happy, 
care-free face—or a shadow was there 
where it had not been before—some- 
thing was different—older—a little more 
thoughtful. Upon Beaulieu’s face—to 
which Severo’s eyes instantly traveled 
—no unusual expression was permitted 
to show. He was of the diplomatic 
world—and his face was a trained mask 
to hide his emotions—when he wished 
to hide them. 

“Waiting for Ernesto?” asked Beau- 
lieu, advancing into the room and throw- 
ing down his hat. ' 

“To take leave of him,” answered 


Severo, with a quick glance of warning ~ 


towards his brother. “He sails to- 
night ?” 

“He sails—if he’s lucky,’ 
Pepito faintly. 

Beaulieu turned toward the boy with 
a slight frown, and—as both the elderly 
men had their eyes fixed upon Pepito 
likewise—he motioned with his lips the 
word “Silence.” 

“Tf he’s—lucky?” 
curiously. 

The boy, confused, flushed scarlet, 
and tugged at his gloves. 

“T—mean—if nothing—stops him,” 
lic answered hesitatingly. 

“Nothing will stop him,” remarked 
Severo firmly. 

“T wish I felt as certain as you,” put 
in Beaulieu. 

“You may.” 

“Ah—I’ve seen him with the foils, 
this Alvarez,” cried Pepito dubiously, 
“he—Oh!” He dropped his eyes in 
swift confusion. 

“Foils! Alvarez!” repeated Julian. 
starting up. “Do you mean that Er- 
nesto and Alvarez—?” 

“You weren’t to know,” said the boy 


’ 


whispered 


repeated Julian 


slowly. “I shouldn’t have told you— 
but—yes—it’s true.” 

“They've quarreled?” asked Julian 
anxiously. “Where?” 

“At the Alcazar—before a crowd,” 
answered Pepito simply. 

Severo struck the table a succession 
of quick, nervous blows with a paper- 
knife that lay near him, his keen eyes 
flashing from his son’s face to Julian’s. 

“The shame of it,” he cried bitterly, 
“the shame. Ernesto sought the quar- — 
rel? Is it not so?” 

“No,” replied Beaulieu promptly. 
“On the contrary, he did his best to 
avoid it. He’d an appointment there— 
some bally business about his sailing. 
Well—Alvarez and his friends had risen 
to go, but when they caught sight of 
Ernesto—they turned from their table 
—took another near ours—and then— 
they began.” 

“Well, well? Go on!” begged Julian — 
impatiently. 

Beaulieu shrugged his shoulders and 
mopped his forehead nervously. 

“Oh—you know that crowd—what 
they can do—what they can say over a 
table, kill a reputation between every 
two cigaret puffs, and bring on fresh ~ 
doads of victims with everyechange of 
glasses. Under their hands, the marble 
slab becomes a dissecting board. And 
when they’ve done, it might serve as a 
tombstone for the good names they’ve 
ruined.” 

“Ernesto should have left,” thundered 
Severo, leaping to his feet and begin- 
ning to pace the floor. 

“No, no!” roared Julian. 
right to stay.” 

“He did everything in his power to 
avoid them,” went on Beaulieu. “He 
pretended not to notice—looked only at 
Pepito and me—chattered like a magpie 
about everything — and nothing — the — 
weather—the opera—the ship—but they 
wouldn’t have it. Alvarez laughed in 
his face—raised his voice—pointed at 
him. I changed my place so that I 
might be between him and Ernesto and 
then—the cur cried out—a name!” 

“My God!” whispered Julian. 

“So that everyone in the place heard 
—and the room was full,” Pepito struck 
in breathlessly. 


“He was 
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“There was fio holding Ernesto after 
that,” Beaulieu ended. 

“He struck him then?” Julian’s eyes 
burned ; he trembled with anger. 

“Not yet,” explained Pepito eager- 
ly. “He wanted to be quite, quite sure. 
So he crossed to Alvarez’ table, quiver- 
ing 86 that he could hardly speak. ‘Who 
dates ridicule an honorable narne?’ he 
asked. ‘You—his friend, Alvarez an- 
swered ; “you—and the Donna—’” 

“Teodora?’” Julian asked, controlling 
himself with difficulty. 

“No=he didn’t say it. 
closed with Ernesto’s blow.” 

“With a glove?” asked Severo, halt- 
ing in his walk. 

“Glovenothing,” cried Pepito, with 
a stidden laugh. “Tout-a-fait Anglais! 
Le boxe! Bing! The—eh—upper-slice, 
eh?” 

“Upper cut,” corrected the English- 
man, grinning. 

“Alvarez—over the table onto the 
floor,’ rushed on Pepito gleefully. 
“Glasses, bottles, chairs—everywhere. 
His friends put him on his feet and in 
ten minutes—everything was arranged.” 

“Good! And Ernesto’s seconds?” 
asked Julian joyfully. 

“The Marquis Acedo and Mario San- 
chez.” 

“Friends of Alvarez?” Julian pro- 
tested. 

“There wasn’t time to find others. 
Beaulieu, there, offered, but Ernesto 
wouldn’t accept him. Said he’d get in 
trouble with the government.”’ 

“When is it to be?” asked Julian. 
“To-morrow ?” 

“No. Alvarez named to-morrow, but 
Ernesto said it must be to-day as he ex- 
pects to sail to-night.” 

“What hour?” 

“T daren’t say,” answered Pepito, 
shaking his head gravely. “Ernesto 
fotbade.” 

“He fears lest I take his place. I 
know the boy. What time, Pepito?”’ 

“No, Pepito,” warned Beaulieu. 

“Why?” asked Julian, with a faint 
smile. 

Beaulieu shook his head resolutely. 
“Because I don’t want you to play Al- 
varez’ game for him. Don’t you see— 
this is the very thing he wanted~an 


His lips 


open esclandre! That is what he has 
been intriguing for. Untif now, he has 
been fighting with the gutter-tattl— 
dirty gossip that everyone knew to be 
false. But with a duel to dignify the 
talk—he has a different weapon. He 
has sworn that you shall riot have this 
appoititment—and he is the sort of man 
who will go to any lengths to have his 
way. Why play into his hands? He 
will involve you in scandal so tiotorious 
and possibly so tragic that no govern- 
ment will dare to ignore it. A duel 
with a rat like that? By jove, it’s sac- 
tilege to honest steel.” 

“Tt is the Spanish way,” said Sevéro 
calmly, “for all our love of music.” 

“Then—if you'll pardon ty saying 


‘$0, your Spanish way—like your Spati- 


ish witie—is a bit out of fashion. _ It is 
picturesque, I grant you, but—like your 
old cathedrals —very uncomfortable. 
Now in my country—” 

“You English are cold-blooded—all 
of you,” Severo interrupted. 

“Not all of us. Don’t you believe 
that,” answered Beaulieu vigorotisly. 
“Scandal doesn’t concern itself with lat- 
itude. This sort of thing happeris to 
us, also, but we manage differently— 
and I believe—better. Yoti see—here 
a scatnp does his best to injure you, 
smirches yout good name, spreads ill 
and lyitig reports, atid—to avenge your- 
selfto punish him—you let hitn poke 
six inches of cold steel into your ribs! 
A pretty idea, if you like—but rather 
foolish.” 

“An affair of honor—’ gasped Se- 
vero. 

“Oh, hang it, my dear chap—honor 
is a thing within one’s self. Heaven for- 
bid it should be at the mercy of every 
flippant tongue and evil mind.” 

“But—what do you commend ote’s 
doing with a man of Alvarez’ sort?” 

“What Ernesto did—but a good deal 
more. Cane him, kick him, brand him 
—kill him if you like—don’t let him 
kill you, though. For that’s just what 
this one will do if you give him the 
chance.” 

“No, he will not,” responded Julian 
grimly. 


“My God, he will, though. He has 
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the strongest arm, the quickest wrist in 
Madrid to-day.” 

“But not to-morrow. I promise you 
that. When do they meet, Pepito?”’ 

“When do they meet?” repeated Se- 
vero, gazing at his son. 

“At four o'clock,” answered Pepito 
hesitatingly. 

“Ah—we have just time—corne !”” 
cried Julian jubilantly, motioning to his 
brother. 

“Why did you tell them?” groaned 
Beaulieu to Pepito. 

“Have I blundered?” asked the boy 
anxiously. 

“Blundered?” repeated Julian smil- 
ing. “You blessed boy, you’ve done the 
best day’s work of your life. Severo— 


if anything happens to me—whatever . 


happens to me—good or bad—half of 
everything I have is Pepito’s—all if he 
wants it—and my eternal gratitude be- 
sides,” 

“For what? Planning this holiday?” 
asked Severo coldly. 

“Tt is a holiday,” rushed on Julian 
gayly. “Great God! Think of the re- 
lief. Until this moment, the calumny 
that was dogging my footsteps—invad- 
ing my home—seated at my table— 
stalking by my bed—purstting me asleep 
or awake—was safe with me! Until 
this moment, I could not reach it or lay 
hands on it. It was nothing—no-one— 
because it was everyone. But—now! 
this subtle, elusive, poisonous mist—this 
will o’ the wisp that stung me and es- 
caped to mock me—now it has taken 
a body, shape and being whom I can 
face. It is no longer a ghost—but a 
man—Alvarez. Do you wonder I am 
overjoyed? Severo! Come!” 

He seized his hat and stick, and 
grasping his brother’s arm with a laugh 
that broke in his throat, rushed through 
the doorway, and down the steep wood- 
en stairs. The two men left in the big 
room behind them, heard their rapid 
footsteps until they reached the street-—~ 
and wefe lost in the hurrying throng 
below. Pepito dropped into a chair, his 
boyish face ufusually somber, and 
glanced uneasily at Beaulieu. 

“Well?” he asked timidly. 

“God be with him,” sighed the Eng- 


“The other 


lishman, shaking his head. 
—will be with Alvarez.” 

And he pointed a significant finger ~ 
towards the Regions Below. : 


CHAPTER V. 


For how long they sat there in © 
silence neither knew, but when Pepito ~ 
aroused himself from his lethargy at ~ 
last, he saw that the heat of the day was ~ 
past, for the elusive shadows of twilight ~ 


were beginning to steal into the big 


Not that it was growing dark, 
however. Twilight does not come so - 
speedily in Madrid. It was just that 
the light had ceased to beat in so fieree- 


studio. 


ly through the many paned glass win- @ 
dows, as if a thin film had been spread © 


outside, to soften the glare within, He 
glanced at Beaulieu who had lighted | 
his little stubby pipe, and cleared his © 
throat. s 

“Do you know,” he said, “it occurs 
to me that Alvarez can’t fight Julian 
until after he has met Ernesto.” 

“He can’t?” repeated Beaulieu ab- 
sently, raising his eyes vaguely. 
“What’s that you are saying?” 

“No. It’s the code.” 

“Much that blackguard cares for the 
code,” scoffed the Englishman. 

“He may be a blackguard, as you 
say,” replied Pepito positively, “but © 
for all that, he is a gentleman. Why, ~ 
can’t you see? Suppose he allowed Ju- © 
lian to kill or disable him? That © 
wouldn’t be fair to Ernesto. He has = 
the prior right.” a 

Beaulieu regarded the youngster an 
instant in silence, then calmly turning ~ 


to the table at his side, he poured him- — 


self a glass of sherry and raised it to the 
level of his eyes. 

“Here’s hoping he’ll make the most 
of it,’ he said, and drank off the wine. 

“And if not—well—Julian can take 
care of himself. This Alvarez—you 
know what he is? What they say in 
London—a—cat—a—bouncer.” 

“Cad, Pepito, and—eh—bounder— 
not bouncer,” the Englishman corréctéd — 
grinning. 

“You know what I mean—he boasts 
and blusters.” 
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_ “Yes—you’ve a lot here like that,” 

Beaulieu sighed, “but when they get a 

Sword in their hands—they’re as good 

’ as their word. More’s the pity.” 

- “He'll have to be very good,” smiled 
_ Pepito, “when Ernesto hears that Ju- 

‘lian is to follow him.” He leaped to 
his feet gayly, and went through the 


| movements of fencing, using his slen- 


| der, polished cane as the rapier. 

“Good Lord—he’s not to know that,” 

gasped Beaulieu. 

“He’s sure to learn,” Pepito assured 

© him, “and then—ah!” 

' “He must not learn until after his 
| own affair,” the Englishman insisted. 
' “Tt would excite him, now—unnerve 
him.” 

“Beaulieu,” announced Pepito, salut- 
ing with his cane, “I don’t care what 
people say. You are no fool.” 

» “Thank you kindly,” answered Beau- 
‘lieu bowing, “and if you'll accept it 


» as mere courtesy—I’ll return the com- 


© pliment, providing you follow my coun- 
sel and say nothing to Ernesto. The 
poor chap has more than his share of 
trouble as it is—and for what?” 
- “Captain,” answered Pepito, throw- 
ing one leg over the table and slapping 
his thigh with his gloves, “you are our 
-friend—and a man of the world—as J 
am. I can speak frankly to you.” 
~~ Beaulieu adjusted his monocle and 
regarded the youngster, unable to de- 
ermine whether he spoke in earnest or 
in jest. 
“You see, I have traveled,” went on 
| Pepito, gravely. “I have seen life—the 
“high life. I spent one whole winter in 
© Hayvana—in my uncle’s barik—before 
| the Yankees came with their narrow 
| ideas and their open plumbing, and I 
> tell you, Ernesto and Teodora are—” 
“Please,” interrupted Beaulieu quick- 
ly. “If you don’t mind, I’d really rather 
“you'd not say it.” 
~ “Oh—it is nothing—only—they have 
“not been what you say in London— 
clever. | With my own eyes I have 


- “No use telling me,” Beaulieu stated 
calmly, “because I never believe any- 
‘thing that I don’t see with my own 
“two eyes, and then credit only half of 
“that because one of ’em’s a Dlinker.” 


And he swung the monocle significantly. 
“They should have been prudent— 
that’s all,” said Pepito. “Here in Ma- 
drid—things are ever the same—no var- 
1ety—nothing new except the gossip.” 
“But there’s been no ground for gos- 
sip,” protested Beaulieu. “As long as 
I’ve been in Madrid, I’ve never—yes— 
I saw them together once—just once.” 
“Precisely—but if a hundred persons 
saw them that once, it is the same as 
if one person saw them a hundred 
imes—or fifty persons twice—or twenty 
persons, five times. And they tell their 
malice and they in turn tell the neigh- 
bors, and they tell—” 
“They—they—they,” cried the Eng- 
lishman, pounding the table in exasper- 
ition. “Do you know what ‘they’ stands 
for? It’s the family name of Ananias 
and Sapphira. Yes, it was the name 
they had on their door-plate and visiting 
cards. On the parish registry of the 
time, was written: ‘Ananias and Sap- 
shira They.” And when the Lord struck 
them down in the midst of their last 
gigantic whopper—and you may be sure 
it was about some innocent man and 
woman—the news-sheets reported the 
sudden taking-off of Mr. and Mrs. They 


—known to their friends as Ananias . 


and Sapphira.” 

Pepito opened his blue eyes wide. 
“But that isn’t in the Bible,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Because the name is of such evil 
portent, the Good Book wouldn’t repeat 
it. ‘“They—they—they!’ By jove, I 
never hear the word without wanting to 
cross my fingers and repeat the Litany 
with an added clause—‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us from They.” 

As he finished, glaring through his 
monocle wrathfully, the door opened 
softly and Ernesto came in, his hat in 
his hand, his dark clothes making. his 
usually pale face and dark eyes seem 
more remarkable. 

“Hello, Boy,” he said, catching sight 
of Pepito first, and then seeing the En- 
glishman, he added, “Ah—Beaulieu. 
You needn’t have waited.” 

“Thought we might be of some ser- 
vice,” answered Beaulieu gruffly. Beau- 
lieu was apt to be uncommonly gruff 
when moved. 
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“Thanks, no,” Ernesto answered, 
throwing his hat into the nearest chair 
and stretching his arms above his head. 
“Everything is arranged. It will be 
over in an hour.” He moved to the 
bell-cord, with a preoccupied air, and 
jerked it. 

“You're cool about it,” Beaulieu re- 
marked approvingly. 

“Why not?” Ernesto asked with a 
faint smile. “If I finish him, the world 
is better off, and the other way around 
—Il’m better off.” A soft note of suf- 
fering crept into his low voice, and for 
an instant, a-shadow crept into his 
dark eyes. Pepito’s eyes warmed in 
quick sympathy ; Beaulieu scowled. 

“In that mood, you'll be easy for 
him,” cried the Englishman. 

“Not—easy,” said Ernesto, with a 
quick smile that left his jaw square and 
set, and drew his mouth into firm, tense 
lines. ‘‘Not—exactly—easy.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen him at the fencing 
club, watching you as a snake watches 
a bird—and you never knew it,” Beau- 
lieu warned him anxiously. 

“Good—or I might have shown him 
all I know.” 

“Oh!—I see. A pretty idea,” grinned 
Beaulieu, “and so Spanish.” 

There came a knock at the door and 
the old concierge put in his head. 

“Some men will call presently to ar- 
range for the use of the long room,” 
said Ernesto in a low tone. 

“Yes, settor—they have already been 
here,’ answered the old man nodding 
wisely. 

“See that the door leading this way 
from the long corridor is locked, 
please.” 

“Yes, senor.” The old man moved 
across the room, and fumbling for his 
keys, started down the long corridor 
to the door of the long room. 

“Now, I fancy you’d rather be alone,” 
suggested Beaulieu, rising. 

“Don’t hurry. There is time until my 
seconds call for me.” 

The concierge appeared again, nod- 
ding, and announced that the door was 
now locked. 

“Thank you,” said Ernesto. “I shall 
be going out presently, and shall not 
be coming back here again. While I am 


out, the men will call for my trunks. 
See that they get to the station in good 
time for the night train to Cadiz.” 
“Yes, sefior—the night train—to Ca- 
diz,” repeated the old man, and with a ~ 
low bow for the coin Ernest tossed him, — 
he went out again and closed the door — 
behind him. " 
“But Ernesto—” cried Pepito impul- 
sively. “If something should happen—” 
“Don’t worry, Boy—nothing will hap- 
pen,” answered Ernesto softly, placing 
his hands affectionately on Pepito’s 
shoulders. 
“He’ll—he’ll send you to the devil— 
if he can,” persisted the youngster husk- — 


ily. 


“Well—at the worst, I'll not want ~ 


my trunks there, you see—so. they may 
just as well go on to Cadiz.” 

“Why the deuce did you have to go 
to the Alcazar,” groaned Beaulieu, rous- 
ing himself from thought. “Or why did 
you have to go just then. Another min- 
ute and Alvarez would have been gone. 
Then, this wouldn’t. have happened.” 

“But this was meant to happen, Beat- - 
lieu. .Think of it! In all the infinite 
space of time, there was only one minute 


—one little tick of the watch—for that  @ 


encounter between Alvarez and me, and 
Fate gave it to me. Without that, Ud 
have had to bear for all the rest of my 
life, the torturing thought that he had 
hurt and humiliated me until my senses 
reeled, while I stood helplessly by, un- 
resisting, my lips locked, my hands 
bound. Can’t you see in what hap- 
pened there the determined purpose of 
Chance or Fate or Providence to end his 
infamies and bring him to account. Why ~ 
my dear man, as there is a power to or-_ 
der human affairs for right and wrong, 
do you suppose that a man like Alvarez 
is to go on his way of calculated evil, 
brazen and exultant until the end? Do 
you doubt that thére is one appointed 
moment when he must answer for his 
offenses? What sort of a world would 
this be? Would it be worth the making 
—worth the caring for—if such a crea- 
ture could defile fair names, could dis- 
tort the very faith and candor of men 
and women to their shame—and yet es- 
cape all reckoning with God or man? 
No, Beaulieu, if you are my friend 
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don’t ever regret that one blessed in- 
stant that gave Sefor Alvarez into 
my hands. Whatever Fate may have 
in store for me to-morrow, to-day is 
mine—I stand in her good graces—she 
means well by me to-day.” 

. “I hope you are right,” answered 
Beaulieu gravely, “but I’m never very 
stire of the good intentions of that Fate 
person: I’ve seen her play some mighty 
seurvy trickson good chaps. Where 
is it to be?” 

“Here—at four o’clock—in the big 
room at the end of the corridor out there 
—where Pepito got my fencing traps.” 

“Out there?” gasped Pepito. 

“Yes. There is a large room—fait 
light—and stairs leading from the court 
below. We'll be quite comfortable 
there. It has been used fof the same 
purpose many times before. Beaulieu, 
you can do me a service—if you will.” 

“Anything in the world, old chap,” 
answered the Englishman warmly. : 

' “By this time, Julian mtist have heard 

of the affair at the Alcazar,’ Ernesto 
- said hesitatingly. “I want you to find 
him if you can—and assute him that 
I did not start the quarrel. Stay with 
him, too, and don’t let him do atiything 
foolish.” 

“Right, I'll sée to hit: But about 
yourself? You're site of yourself?” 

“Quite, Beaulieu.” 

“Good. All kitids of luck, old chap, 
and God bless you.” 

“Thank you, Beatilieu. Good-by.” 

He éxtended his hand with a faint 
sigh, and gripped Beaulieu’s. 

“Good-by,” said Beaulieu, “is an 
ugly wotd—which I never use. Au re- 
voir, my friend. And you, too, Pepito— 
au revoir.” 

“Au revoir,’ responded Pepito ab- 
sently, his eyes on Ernesto. 

As the Englishman flung open the 
door to go out, he came upon the con- 
Cierge wearily toiling up the last flight 
of steps. The band below in the café 
Was grinding out the inevitable waltz 


| from “Galeoto” again, and the strains 


drifted in through the open doorway as 
the old man appeared upon the thresh- 
hold. Ernesto frowned, and caught his 
breath. 
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“Well?” he asked wearily of the con- 
cierge. 

“Somebody to see you, sefior.” 

“T have no time, now,” answered 
Ernesto shortly. He closed the lid of 
his traveling bag and snapped the lock. 

“I said that, seior—but—the—lady 
—insisted.” 

“A—lady ?” repeated Pepito, glancing 
at his friend. 

“A lady—yes, sir,” responded the 
concierge tartly. “She has no veil on, 
and I saw her.” 

“Ts the lady alone?’ asked Ernesto 
curiously. 

“She has only a maid with her.” 

“T’ll go below to see her,” answered 
Ernesto quickly. 

“T beg pardon, sefior—but—it is the 
music hour in the café—and there are 
many in the rooms. The lady—has 
been crying, sefior.” 

“No veil—and crying,” repeated Pe- 
pito, “Sounds promising.” He took 
up his hat and stick, and moved toward 
the door. As he came up to the con- 
cierge, he asked gayly: “Well? What 
are you waiting for?” 

“Orders to show the lady up, sefior,” 
the old man answered in surprise. 

“Orders?” grinned Pepito. ‘Don’t 
you know that you must always show 
a lady up, and after her—nobody else.” 

The old man looked from the smiling 
youth to Ernesto and waited in some 
embarrassment. 

_ “Didn’t you ask her name?” asked 
Ernesto, frowning thoughtfully. 

“No, sefor—but perhaps it is the 
lady of the letter.” 
“What letter?” 

“The blue letter. 
the table, sefor.” 

Ernesto dashed forward, and seized 
it. .His face flushed, as he tore open 
the flap. 

“Quickly—show the lady in,” he or- 
dered. 

“Good-by, and good luck,” cried 
Pepito, wringing Ernesto’s hand—“And 
remember—no matter what happetis— 
I'll not be far off.” He turned quickly 
the smile fading from his face, and 
hurried out. 

Ernesto spread out the letter and 
ran his eye swiftly down the page. It 


I put it there on 














began without any term of address :— 


“T implore you do not quarrel 
with Julian. No matter what he 
may say or do, be patient with him. 
I entreat you—by our love for hin 
—yours and mine—be patient with 
him. Remember, dear friend, my 
soul adores him, and I—” 


He had gotten that fat, when the door 
swung open again, and Teodora moved 
swiftly towards him, her head thrown 
back, her éyes wide and frightened. She 
was in a gown of some dull gold-colored 
stuff that blended softly with the creamy 
tint of her skin, and she wore a wide 
hat to match it. She looked older, 
somehow, and less childlike than when 
he had seen her last, and the suffering 
that had come into her quiet life, had 
dragged down the corners of her mouth 
a bit, and had painted faint violet shad- 
ows about her wide, dark eyes. 

“Am I too late?” she whispered, lean- 
ing upon the nearest chair, and strug- 
gling in vain to control her voice. 

“Teo!” he cried, trembling, “you 
should not have done this.” 

“Never mind about me, now. It is 
you—and Julian,” she whispered with 
difficulty. ‘Where is he? I must speak 
with him—and you—with both of you.” 

“But to come here—and alone!” 

“There was no other way— and I 
had to see you.” She began to sway a 
little from weakness, and the big tears 
welled up to hang upon het long curved 
lashes. Ernesto uttered an exclamation 
of pity, and helped her into the big 
tapestried chair that Julian had o¢cu- 
pied a little while before. 

“Surely—Mercedes would have come 
with you,” he murmured afixiously. 

“No—she couldn’t. Severo forbade 
her to be seen in public with me—any- 
where.” 

“Severo!” cried Ernesto, his hands 
clenching, the blood leaping into his 
cheeks. 

“That’s what they’ve brought it to, 
Ernesto. So I waited for an answer to 
my letter.” 

“T just now received it.” 

_ “TI wanted your word to assure me,” 
she rushed on half-sobbing, “but I could 
_ endure the suspense no longer.” 
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“But to come here!’’ he cried nery- 
ously. “If you were seen!” 

“What if I were! What could they 
say that they have not already said! 
What more have I to fear from them. 
I no longer care. Nothing matters— 
only—that you shall not fight.” 

“But, Teo—when you hear what hap- 
pened.” 

“No matter what happened. You 
shall not fight~on my account.” 

“IT must fight, Teo. The imsult.” 

“But I warned you—implored you to 
bear with him. My letter—” 

“With Julian?” asked Ernesto, bend- 
ing closer, his eyes widening. 

“Yes. That’s why I wrote you. Mer- 
cedes told me that they had come here 
together—Severo and—my husband— 
and I feared. But you shall not fight 
over me. Oh! The shame of it. You 
and Julian to seek each other’s life= 
for me.” 

“But Teo—we have no quarrel—Ju- 
lian and I,” 

“You—have—no quarrel?” whispered 
the girl, raising her eyes. “But you 
said—an. insult—you must—fight?” 

“With Alvarez.” 


“Alvarez? You sought a quarrel 
with him?” 
“No. He forced it upon me—in a 


frenzy—like a man mad with hate. I 
was intending to leave to-day. The © 
thought that I was escaping him—that 
with me out of the way there. would be 
no further excuse for his lies—crazed 
him.” 

“And you fight—for me? No, no! 
You must not—you shall not. I for- 
bid.” 

“For woman, then—any woman held 
up to scorn—her name tossed from 
glass to glass in a group of jeering ri- 
balds—until every nook and corner 
echoed the insult.” — 

“God! God! Was it—like that?” 

“Like that? I want only that picture 
before my eyes—when I face him!” 
He brushed back his hair in a frenzy of 
rage, and stood upright, his hands 
clenching convulsively, his eyes afifé. 

“But the world will know it is for 
me,” she whispered wearily. “They'll 
ask why you defend my good naméeé— 
and not Julian! You should have 
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thought of that. You should have 
avoided the quarrel.” 

“T tried. It was impossible to avoid 
his trap.” 

“But it is for Julian to resent any 
insult to me. It would—it would be 
impertinent of you to take this upon 
yourself.” 

“Teo!” he cried, flinching. 

“Tt is Julian’s privilege—his alone,” 
she repeated stonily. “It.is for my hus- 
band—for none but him—to defend my 
good name.” 

“Teo,” he cried, looking down into 
her smoldering eyes. “A life must be 
staked against this man’s, for when 
swords cross, the issue is always uncer- 
tain. Alvarez’ skill is notorious. You 
know that?’ 

“Well?” she murmured weakly. 

“A life must be staked—and it must 
be Julian’s—or mine.” 

“Julian’s—or yours?” she repeated, 
raising her dark eyes in horror. 

“Between us—surely you will not 
hesitate,” he cried swiftly, looking 
straight into her eyes. 

“Julian,” she -sobbed softly, “Julian 
shall decide.” 

“But, Teo—think! It was I struck 
Alvarez—before a hundred or more 
people. It was /. He is entitled to a 
chance at my life. If I refuse to meet 
him, he will kill me—and rightly so.” 

“No, no,’ she moaned faintly. Let 
Julian decide. He shall not kill you. 
We must send for Julian. We must 
go to him. Come! Why—” 

There came the sound of tramping 
feet, and somewhere a door closed. 

“That was Julian’s voice!” she broke 
off, turning curiously towards the door- 
way which led into the long corridor. 

“No—you are mistaken. It was 
someone else.” 

“Hurry. We mustn’t delay,” she 
urged eagerly. “Come!” 

“T cannot. There is no time.” 

“No—time? Do you mean—you 
fight Alvarez—to-day?” 

“At four o’clock.” 

She locked her hands, and into. her 
face crept something like great fear— 
and resignation. 

“No, no! I forbid. For the last 
time—” Her voice trailed away and 
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again she turned toward the door nerv- 
ously. “Who is there?” she asked, 
trembling. “Surely there is someone 
about. Who are your seconds?” 

“The Marquis Acedo and Mario San- 


chez.” 

“They? Alvarez’ friends? Oh, I 
must go. They must not see me here 
alone. My courage is gone. I’m— 
frightened.” 

Ernesto went to the hall door and, 
throwing it open, glanced down. 

“Beaulieu!” he cried, closing the door 
again. “He is struggling with the con- 
cierge to gain admission.” 

Teo, who was standing motionless, 
near the center of the room, suddenly 
moved nearer the corridor door and 
listened. 

“T knew it,” she whispered faintly. 
“It is Julian.” 

At that instant there came a knock 
upon the wood, and Pepito’s voice cried 
out excitedly: 

“Ernesto! Ernesto! Open.” 

“Don’t_ be frightened,” whispered 
Ernesto softly. “It is only Pepito. 
Wait!” And he moved to unbar the 
door. 

“No, no!” she cried distractedly, “I 
must go! I must go!’ She turned, 
gazing wildly about, and caught sight 
of a third door at the back of the room. 
Clearly, it was her means of escape, for 
Pepito was at the corridor door, and 
Beaulieu was below in the hallway. 
Noiselessly she opened the third door; 
it was unlocked. She stepped in and 
closed the door behind her. Ernesto, 
meanwhile, thinking that she had deter- 
mined to pass Beaulieu, did not turn at 
the closing of the door, but undid the 
bolt to admit Pepito. He had—for the 
moment—forgotten the existence of 
that third door. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As the door swung open under Er- 
nesto’s touch, Pepito bounded in and his 
blue eyes flashed over the big room. 

“Alone?” he asked gravely. 

A answered Ernesto. 
ny’ 

Before Pepito could speak again, the 


“What is 














door. at the other side of the room— 
the door leading into the hallway—flew 
open with a crash, and Beaulieu hur- 
ried in from that direction. Ernesto 
stared into his face curiously, wonder- 
ing what he had thought of Teo’s hasty 
exit. 

“What is it?” asked the Englishman, 
stopping suddenly, his expression chang- 
ing. “What has happened?” 

“Julian—” began Pepito, chokingly, 
. “Julian—” 

“Well?” 

“He flew to Alvarez’ house—dragged 
him here with your seconds and forced 
him to fight. They’ve been fighting in 
there—now. Fighting—like fiends.” 

“Julian?” gasped Ernesto, whitening. 
He seized Pepito’s arm in a tight grip 
and caught his breath hard. “He was 
—hurt?” he finished, anxiously. 

“Mortally—I think,” answered the 
youngster unevenly. “They are bring- 
ing him in—here.”’ 

Ernesto tossed back his dark hair 
uncertainly, and let his troubled eyes 
wander about the big, untidy room. Pe- 
pito and Beaulieu stared at each other 
dubiously. And then—the next instant 
—Severo came slowly through the cor- 
ridor door, half-carrying Julian, who 
was still in his fencing shirt, the left 
side of which was slashed from top to 
waist and stained with blood. : 

“Let me be—don’t worry me—” 
Julian was crying impatiently. “Close 
the door, can’t you! That rat shan’t 
see how he scratched me.” 

Severo closed the door, and Pepito 
sprang forward to help Beaulieu put 
the wounded man into a chair. Ernesto 
stood apart, apparently too stunned to 
move. 

“Julian,” he murmured almost inaud- 
ibly, “that was my work—my work. 
You had no right to—take it from me.” 

“Never—mind,’ whispered Julian 
hoarsely, with his hand pressed over 
his heart. “It is still—for you—to 
aia” 

Severo shook his head as Julian’s 
voice trailed off into silence, and looked 
about the studio. 

.“He must lie down,” he said in a low 
voice to Ernesto. “Is there some place 
nearby— ?” 
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“Yes,” cried Ernesto eagerly. “In - 
here—in—” 

He crossed the room to the third 
door and opened it, but as his eye 
crossed the threshold, he started back, 
and the sentence died unfinished on his 
lips, for he had seen Teodora crouched 
trembling against the bed, and he rea- 
lized that that was the door that had 
slammed—not the hall door. His heart 
sinking, he closed the door again be- 
fore any other of the men could see 
the girl, and threw himself back against 
it. Vainly, he tried to speak. His dry 
lips could utter no sound. 

“Wait,” whispered Julian faintly. “I 
can’t be—moved—yet. I—. Send—for 
Teo.” 

“Teo?” repeated Ernesto hoarsely. 

“T’m afraid I—You go, Ernesto,” Ju- 
lian cried again. “Bring her—to me— 
but—don’t say—don’t—” 

A moan of agony wiped away the 
rest of what he had meant to say, and 
he clutched at his heart, gasping for 
breath. But the moan—uttered in a 
slightly louder tone than that in which 
he had been able to speak—penetrated 
beyond that third door, and Teodora 
heard his voice. With a great scream 
of fear, she threw it back, and flying 
across the room, threw herself at his 
feet. 

“Julian,” she cried, “Julian!” 

Severo and the others started back 
with shocked faces and accusing eyes. 
Julian roused himself with a tremend- 
ous effort and stared down at his wife, 
as if dazed. 

“Teo?” he whispered, unbelievingly. - 

“Yes—Teo—your wife!” cried Se- 
vero, with a sweep of his arm toward 
the door through which she had come. 
“Your wife—and—your friend.” 

“Here—already?” whispered Julian 
gropingly. “Here? Why are you here?” 
Sudden suspicion flamed up in his eyes, 


b 


making them bright and terrible; his 


voice gained strength until it almost 
rang; his brows lowered into an awful 
frown. This second shock had driven 
the realization of his agony out of his 
mind. 

“Why are you here?” he thundered, 
leaning towards her and staring down 
as she knelt on the floor beside him. 
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“To save you,” she said, looking up 
at him fearlessly. “I meant to—” 

“She feared we were to fight—you 
and J,” put in Ernesto eagerly. “She 
came—to prevent it.” __ 

“Then why hide? Why hide—like 
guilty things?’ roared Julian, with a 
nod of his head towards the bedroom 
door. “You are right, Severo. A ren- 
dezvous,” he finished bitterly. 

“No, no!” wailed Teodora, shrinking 
from him. ‘Wont you believe me?” 

“Here—see the truth, then,” urged 
Ernesto swiftly, reaching out Teo’s let- 
ter. 

“IT think—he sees the truth very well 
as it is,” replied Severo slowly. 

“No, no!’ answered Julian, his voice 
weakening. ‘“Phantoms—only—phan- 
tonis.” 

He collapsed suddenly in his chair, 
as if the life had gone from him 
with the last word, and with a cry of 
horror, Teo caught his hand in hers and 
‘pressed her lips to it. 

“Traitor!” shouted Severo, his com- 
posure swiftly giving way. “For this 
day's work, Don Ernesto, I~” 

*"Yes—” cried Ernesto, “you may— 
maim me—kill me—anything you like 
—and with my last breath I'll bless you 
for it—but—not to-day! First—in Ged’s 
name—I must kill Alvarez. Alvarez,” 
he repeated in sudder fury, and dashed 
through the corridor door, down the 
long passage to the wide room beyond 
where Alvarez and the seconds waited. 
Beaulieu—with a glance of pity behind 
him—quickly followed Ernesto. 


In the long hours that followed, Ju- 
lian was carefully moved from the big, 
cheerless studio to his own rooms at 
home, for his heart was found to be 
beating faintly, and the collapse was, 
therefore, not death—as Teo had feared. 
Then, physicians had been called in in 
numbers, and the wounded man now 
lay quietly enough among his pillows. 

As the clock in the alcove slowly 
chimed seven, Pepito came through the 
doorway from Julian’s room and began 
to pace up and down the long library. 
Tt was in semi-darkness, for only the 
torchére by the piano was lighted, and 
the heavy velvet curtains had been 
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drawn across the entrance to the bal- 
cony, so the voices from the street might 
not penetrate. Pepito had barely made 
three excursions through the room when 
the butler appeared in the doorway and 
announced in a very low voice: 

“Captain Beaulieu.” 

_ The Englishman, who was just be- 
hind him, hurried forward with his 
hand outstretched, and asked heartily: 

“How’s the good man?” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” answered Pepito 
disconsolately. 

“Not the—worst?” 

“Julian says it’s a mere scratch.” 

“And the surgeon ?” 

“He says there’s a chance—if he can 
be kept quiet. But he wont even lie 
on the couch. He starts up every few 
minutes as if from a night-mare; stalks 
about the room, pretending he isn’t 
hurt. And keeps asking always for 
Teo.” 

“Teo? Isn’t his wife with him?” 
asked Beaulieu, astonished. 

“What? After her visit to Ernesto? 
Should you think it likely?” 

“By jove, if you people aren’t careful, 
you'll succeed in finishing Alvarez’ 
work,” cried Beaulieu. 

““W ell—whatever happens—my father 
will square-the score with him,” an- 
swered Pepito, his blue eyes flashing. 
“He'll run him through.” 

“Pretty idea,” answered Beatilieu 
nodding, “but not possible. The ac- 
count is already squared—wiped off 
the slate.” 

“You mean—Ernesto?” 

Pepito stopped where he was and 
waited breathlessly for the answer: 

“Simply beautiful piece of work. May 
cost me my congé, but I wouldn’t have 
missed it for an Embassy.” 

“But not—the—finish?” 

“My boy,” grinned Beaulieu happily, 
“if Alvarez gets over it, it will be be- 
cause the Devil doesn’t want his com- 
pany. He'll never fight again. That 
precious arm of his is—out of busi- 
ness.” 

Mercedes came slowly thtough the 
doorway at the far end of the room 
as he finished, and halted curiously. 

“What is it?” she asked, staring from 
one eager face to the other. Her co- 
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quetry was gone. She was: the real 
woman now, unmasked by frivolity and 
gayety. Her hair was drawn smoothly 
back, her fan was missing; she was in 
a simple gown of pale gray cloth. 

“Mother, dear—isn’t it splendid?” 
cried Pepito. “Alvarez is out of—he’s 
done for.” 

“Don Ernesto—did it?’ asked Mer- 
cedes, turning to Beaulieu. 

“Yes. They fought at four—precise- 
ly as they’d arranged.” 

Mercedes stood silently thinking ; Pe- 
pito crossed to the balcony and threw 
back the heavy velvet curtains. Madrid 
lay there exposed to view, its great 
palaces and mansions glittering with a 
thousand lights, beneath the deep blue 
of the heavens—but one house in the 
foreground was in darkness. 

“See!” whispered the boy, exultant- 
ly. “Not a light anywhere at Alvatez’. 
It is dark as a house of mourning. Pll 
gc tell father.” 

He started swiftly for the doof, but 
halted as Mercedes’ voice reached him. 

“And say I wish to see him,” she said. 


“How is the Donna Teodora?” asked. 


Beaulieu, as the boy went out. 

“Please—we are not to spéak her 
name—to strangers. My husband for- 
bids.” 

“But I count myself an old friend. 
Besides—I bring a message.” 

“Then—he’s gone?” asked Donna 
Mercedes eagerly. 

“No. He wont go until he has seen 
Donna Teodota and Don Julian.” 

“Has he lost his wits?’ asked Mer- 
cedes wonderingly. 

“The very question I asked hit, 
madame.” 

“He mustn’t show hitnself here. I— 
I don’t know what might happen.” She 
sank nervotisly into a chait, and clasped 
her hands in her lap. 

“I know—so I’m goitig to keep close 
to him tintil he’s off on his jourtiey. 
The poor chap is all alone. His life— 
since he’s been in Madrid—has been 
lived in this house. There’s no ofié out 
tliere he can tutn to. Atid he’s beside 
himself—tnore than half mad—despet- 
ate erough for attything. Don’t drive 
hitn ofie step further. Recéive him 
when he calls.”” 
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“T daren’t. If it should be known 
that he had come here?” 

“The best possible way to end this 
tragedy of gossip: And—after all— 
why shouldn’t he come Here?” 

She raised startled eyes to his faée. 

“You don’t believe he atid Teo- © 
dora—?”’ 

“No more than you and I,’”’ answefea 
Beaulieu, bowing. Donna Mercedes 
flushed and dropped her eyes if embar- 
rassment. 

“I beg your pardon,” coritinued Beat 
lieu, calmly, “but I wanted to put it 
convincingly. Now—if you can per- 
stiade your husband—” 

“Wait,” said Mercedes, rising. “He 
is coming now. Judge for yourself.” 

The door leading into Julian’s apart- 
ments opened noiselessly, and Sévero 
entered, followed by Pepito. 

“What is it?” asked Severo, with a 
slight nod towards Beaulieti, his eyes 
resting questioningly upon his wife. 

“It’s Teddora, She begs to see Ju- 
lian.” 

“You’ve disobeyed my orders?” Se- 
vero advanced upon her and spoke 
sharply. 

“No—I’ve not spoken with hér. I 
listened to her pleading.” 

“Well, TP’ll not listen,” he answered 
shortly. : 

“She asks only to be allowed to bid 
him good-by. Then she’ll go.” 

“She'll go without that—and now,” 
answered Severo curtly. “I told you 
what to do.” 

Mercedes threw back her head with 
a little show of passion. 

“T can’t,” she said swiftly. “I can’t 
send the poor distracted creature from 
the house at such a time. Where could 
she go—that shé wouldn’t be pointed 
out—after the scandal of to-day? Where 
7 she find weleome—or even shel- 
ter ?” 

“At her lover’s,” sneered Severo, 
“where we surprised her.” 

“Don Severa! You forget yourself,” 
cried out Beaulieu. “I beg pardon, I’m 
sure, for interverting in this purely fam- 


ily matter—but circumstancés have 


made me a part of it—as it were—and 
I’ve always been proud of Don Julian’s 
friendship—as well as of his wife’s. 
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Now, I know nothing of Donna Teo- 
dora’s errand to-day, but if you’d take 
the trouble to learn the truth, I’d stake 
my life on it, you’d regret what you 
have just said.” 

Severo clenched his hands in helpless 
anger; Pepito stood motionless; Mer- 
cedes touched her husband’s arm timidly. 

“We may be doing her wrong, dear. 
It’s just—possible,” she said. 

“What?” roared Severo -angrily. 
“Now you defend her. That’s the wo- 
man of you.” 

“No,” replied Mercedes softly, “I 
don’t defend her. I believe—as you do 
—that her sin is too mean—her guilt 
too clear—but—it is not for me to pun- 
ish her, Severo. That is for God to 
do.” 

“Tt was for Julian to do, Mercedes. 
Now—it is my work.” 

“Perhaps you think you can do it bet- 
ter,” said Beaulieu. 

“Silence!”- cried Severo hoarsely. 
“No one shall interfere here. My 
brother casts this woman from his 
heart.” 

“That is as it should be,” answered 
Mercedes. “And you—his kinsman 
cast her from the house she has dis- 
honored. That also is as it should be. 
But when that-is done—she is no longer 
the sinning wife—only a woman, help- 
less, sorrowing, and alone. And I must 
give her what I can of comfort and 
pity.” 

_ “That is the woman of it, too,” 
mused Beaulieu. 

“Yes, father—if you could but see 
Teodora, you would pity her,” put in 
Pepito, his voice trembling uncertainly. 

“Pity! Pity!” thundered Severo. “TI 
have none—only for him. My brother 
—my poor, dear brother. I love ‘him 
so.” His voice broke and a tremendous 
sob burst from his lips. He bowed his 
head upon his son’s shoulder in silent 
agony. 

“Does not Teo also love him,” asked 
Mercedes gently. 

“No,” he cried passionately. “Love 
him. No! She shall not cross that 
threshold. Remember.” 

He turned slowly, controlling his 
face, and passed deliberately out through 
the alcove into Julian’s bedchamber. 


“nesto in a low voice. 
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“Donna Merecedes,” cried Beaulieu, 
“your husband is—” 

“Yes, Captain Beaulieu?” asked Mer- 
cedes, throwing up her head. 

“—-A Spaniard, I should say,” fin- 
ished Beaulieu. 

There was an awkward silence in the 
room. Beaulieu removed his monocle 
grimly and polished it with his silk 
handkerchief ; Pepito moved to the bal- 
cony and gazed thoughtfully out at the 
darkened Alvarez mansion; Mercedes 
dropped into the low seat again and 
locked her fingers together, her eyes 
grave and wistful. The butler ended 
the pause abruptly. He threw open the 
door cautiously and put his head in. 

“Don Ernesto—if you please, Ma- 
dame,” he said. 

“I beg of you—” cried Beaulieu, 
starting forward eagerly. 

“We receive no one,” answered Mer- 
cedes in an expressionless voice. “No 
one, Gomez.” 

“That wont stop him,” said Beaulieu, 
frowning anxiously. ‘‘He’s in such a 
mood—nothing could.” 

“Tl go to him,” said Pepito uncer- 
tainly. “I—”’ 

“No,” cried Mercedes 
“Wait.” 

The butler opened the door again and 
addressed the woman timidly. 

“Don Ernesto insists, madame,” he 
said. 

“He must not enter this house,” 
cried Mercedes. ‘You understand.” 

“But—he has already done so, 
madame.” 

“Let me go to him,” urged Pepito 
eagerly. “I will talk with him, moth- 
er ” 


” 


angrily. 


“No. Tell him to leave, Gomez. And 
if he will not—” 

“Show him in,” finished Pepito, 
firmly. 

The butler bowed, but before he could 
turn about, Ernesto was in the door- 
way. 

“Don Ernesto!” announced Gomez, 
retiring. 

“Don’t blame the servants,” said Er- 
“They were as. 
rude as—anyone could wish. But—now 
that I’m in—you’ll please have them an- 
nounce me to Teodora.” He threw his 
soft hat and long coat into the nearest 
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chair, and stood confronting Donna 
Mercedes with folded arms, every fiber 
of him tingling with suppressed emo- 
tion. She glanced up at him, some- 
thing like admiration replacing the an- 
ger in her eyes, for he was a remarkable 
figure as he stood there, slender and 
straight and defiant. She had never 
noticed before how long and thick his 
lashes were—how dark and wistful 
were his eyes—what curious sweetness 
was mingled with the strength of his 
face. 

“That is impossible, Ernesto,” she an- 
swered him gently. Pepito was watch- 
ing him with affectionate eyes, a little 
hurt that he had been scarcely noticed. 

“Why—impossible?” asked Ernesto 
in sudden fear. 

“Tf just now you had heard my hus- 
band—” 

“Oh! Well—Severo is nothing to 
me. I don’t know there is such a man. 
And well for him, perhaps, that I have 
forgotten, In my world to-night—there 
are only three, madame—Julian—and 
Teo—and I. And nothing—not even 
Fate itseli—shall come between them— 
and me.” 

“But see, Ernesto,” broke in Pepito 
gravely. “In this mood, you’d consider 
nothing—not your life—not anyone’s 
else.” The youngster moved nearer, his 
blue eyes pleading, and confronted Er- 
nesto. 

“Because, Pepito—I’ve lost every- 
thing that makes life worth consider- 
ing,” he answered passionately. “For 
no fault of mine—for nothing I’ve ever 
done—I’ve been robbed of everything 
worth while. Honor, friendship, love— 
all gone from me at a sweep. Great 
God, if I—” 

“Hush,” warned Mercedes. “If Sev- 
ero should hear your voice.” 

“Let him hear. The door barred to 
me will never shut out the thousand 
tongues that will clamor.” 

“Do they talk already?” gasped Mer- 
cedes, shaking her head. 

“Talk? Everywhere a different tale. 
Nowhere the truth. They say that Teo 
—jealous of another woman—made 
Julian challenge me. That story comes 
from the Inn-keeper. Some declare 
that Julian surprised his wife in my 
rooms, and I killed him before her very 


eyes. Others raise me from the rank of 
mere assassin, and say we fought like 
gentlemen—Julian and I. A few say 
that I arrived late on the scene because 
I preferred to linger in Teo’s arms.” 

“Oh, no?” cried Mercedes, glancing 
from his furious face to Beaulieu. 

“Yes!” he rushed on heedlessly. “To 
such figures they can transform an in- 
nocent woman and two men who wor- 
ship her with love—and reverence, by 
casting about their mud of slander. 
And from such tales I must fee—like a 
thief—not daring even to look behind, 
I tell you—go—bring Teodora here— 
or take me to her!” 

“Yes, mother,” urged Pepito. “He 
must see her.” 

“Wait,” called Mercedes imperatively. 
“Will that content you, Ernesto? Will 
you go in peace, then?” : 

“Without seeing Julian?” he asked, 
raising his head restlessly. 

“Without seeing Julian.” 

“No—” he began angrily, “I—” 

“If Donna Teodora so wishes,” sug- 
gested Beaulieu softly. 

“Yes. It shall be as you say—if Teo 
wishes,” assented Ernesto. 

“Go, then, Pepito,” directed Mer- 
cedes, “but say only that I wish to see 
her. You will allow me to speak with 
her alone, first ?” 

“Yes,” agreed Ernesto carelessly. 

“And you will do as she decides?” 

“Yes—yes—anything—just so that I 
may see her.” 

“Then wait out there until I call you.” 

She nodded toward the balcony and 
Ernesto, followed by Beaulieu, stepped 


through the long French windows out ~ 


into the air. Ernesto passed out of the 
range of vision from the room behind 
him, and leaning upon the stone balus- 
trade, raised his hot face to the stars. 
There seemed thousands upon thou- 
sands of. them floating there—great, 
glittering points of light in the vast can- 
opy of blue. Peace seemed to settle 
down upon him as he waited, and the © 
anger and fury and white hate that 7 
upon his heart melted slowly away. 
sudden sense of loneliness swept down 
upon him again—he felt very young, 
and very friendless, and unbearab 
apart, 
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In the room behind him, Mercedes 


waited in ill concealed anxiety. Twice. 


she paced the length of the room, her 
gray gown rustling behind her; ‘then 
the soft click of heels sounded in. the 
hallway outside, the door was thrown 
open and Teo swept into the room. Her 
face was white, her eyes wide and terri- 
fied like the eyes of a child, her red lip 
was caught between her teeth; her 
bosom was stirring tumultuously. 

“What.is it?” she whispered fear- 
fully. “Julian—is not—worse ?” 

Her hands were clenched before her 
as if: to hold them still; she had not 
changed the gold gown, and its bril- 
liance, now, was in curious contrast to 
her anxiety. 

“No; Julian—is a little better—pos- 
sibly.’ Mercedes was studying her 
“with keen eyes. 

“You’re—telling me the truth, Mer- 
cedes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then—I may go to him?” 

“No.” 

“Severo—refused ?” 

“Yes.” Mercedes did not once move 
her keen eyes from the girl’s white face. 

“He dare not,” cried Teo in sudden 
passion. “He shall not. I—” 

“Teodora,” Mercedes interrupted 
firmly. ‘“Julian’s life hangs by a thread. 
You must’ not excite him now. He be- 
lieves that you and Ernesto are—” 

“Hush!” cried the girl, frowning. “It 
is Severo who believes it, and who 
stands between Julian and me lest the 
truth reach him.” 

“The truth? Then why did you go 
there to-day?” 

“You told me Julian had gone—that 
they might fight—and an awful dread 
*“lest harm come to him—” 

_ “Julian?” asked Mercedes eagerly. 
“Of course—Julian,” repeated the 
girl, turning her wide eyes upon the 
oldér woman. 
“And Ernesto? 
thought of him?” 

“Why—I don’t—know?” whispered 
Teodora, bewildered, trying to fathom 
her own thoughts. 

“You do know—you. must Sai 
Mtrcedes insisted angrily. 


There 


was m0 


“Yes. I think I do. I think.I feared 


for him,, too—because~” 


“Because you love him.” 

“No, no!” cried Teo faintly, “because 
the thought that these two: men—my 
husband and—the other—would fight 
over me—sickened me, soul and body. 
I am not one of those women for whom 
men may slay each other like raging 
beasts. Why—even with. Alvarez—that 
monster—I forbade Ernesto: to: fight— 
but now—now—he shall. kill’ him—kill 
him.” Sudden passion flamed up in her 
dark. eyes, making them glow ; the blood 
rushed into her cheeks; she clenched her 
hands and stamped her foot. 

“It is already done, Teo,” 
Mercedes grimly. 

“Done?” repeated Teo; her passion 
slowly fading. “Good! I knew he 
would. I knew it.” 

“You say that as if you are proud of 
him.” 

“You still mistrust me? Of course I 
am proud of him—of his skill, his cour- 
age—his life staked for Julian.” 

“For you, rather. He fought. for 
you,” Mercedes reminded her. ; 

“No, no! Not for me,” cried the girl 
swiftly. “For a woman—struck in the 
face with words more cowardly than 
the clenched fist. For a woman. What 
man would’ not do the same? What 
man like Ernesto—” 

“See how you betray yourself. You 
set him up as the model. Your cheeks 
flush; your lips tremble, your eyes soften 
if you but. speak his name. Teo, you 
love this man.” 

“No, no—a thousand times no.” 

“Guard yourself well, then. 
steps—falter.” 

“And you wait to see me fall,” flashed 
the girl suddenly, turning upon her un- 
til the older woman drew back, startled 
at the vehemence in the other’s voice. 
“You. urge and push: me towards: the 
very trap you pretend to warn me of; 
else why do you din into my ears ‘You 
love him—you love him.’ It is a lie— 
but little by little you will succeed in 
driving the love for Julian from my 
feart—and fight it as I will—tittle by 
little you will. force this love for an- 
other. into its place.. It-is from you; I 
must guard myself—and not from him, 
for whom I have never known one sin- 


answered 


Your 
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gle passing thought but honest friend- 
ship.” 

“Ts that the truth?” asked Mercedes, 
her eyes snapping. 

“I have never lied,” answered the girl 
more quietly. “It is the truth—now. 
But God knows what you may all do 
with your ceaseless sttspicions—your 
warnings of danger. You ate weaving 
about us a mist of doubt and distrust 
through which we no longer see our 
own souls clearly. Keep on with this 
lie, Mercedes,” she finished angrily, 
“and you may succeed in distorting this 
lie into truth.” 

Mercedes threw out her arms help- 
lessly. 

“You see—you are not certain of 
yourself.” 

“No, no. Iam certain.” 

“Of him, too?” 

Ves”? 

“You wouldn’t have said so if -you 
had seen him just now—if you had 
heard him.” 

“Where?” asked Teo curiously. 

“Here. Every word he uttered— 
every look—betrayed the truth. He 
loves you.” 

“Hush,” cried the girl wildly. 
mustn’t say it. It isn’t true.” 

“If you had heard him,” persisted 
Mercedes, “you wouldn’t doubt.” 

“Then well for him, I didn’t hear.” 

“He is waiting for you—out there— 
now,” said Mercedes gravely, coming 
close to Teo and speaking in a whisper. 
“He wants to see you— insists upon see- 
ing you.” 

“No, no. Tell him to go. He’s done 
harm enough in this house. Tell him 
to go. I want never to see him—again.” 

“Tf you don’t love him,” said Mer- 
cedes, “you have nothing to fear from 
seeing him. Tell him that with your 
own lips. Then he will go.” 

“Yes,” cried Teodora swiftly. “J 
must tell him. Wait—bring him in, 
Mercedes. You shall hear what I have 
to say to him.” 

Mercedes crossed to the balcony with 
a nod of her head, and beckoned for 
Ernesto to enter. Teodora stood very 
straight in the center of the room with 
one hand resting upon the table-top to 
steady her. 


“You 
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CHAPTER VII. 


As Ernesto came slowly forward 
into the room, Teodora did not turn, and 
he glanced questioningly at Mercedes. 
His mood had altered somewhat, as he 
waited out there in the open; a certain 
doubt of himself had replaced his con- 
fidence, and there had come a vagtte fear 
of the approaching interview. 

“Ernesto,” said Mercedes slowly, 
“you forced yourself into this house 
against my wishes—against my orders 
—you insisted upon seeing Donna Teo- 
dora against my advice. I trust her to 
make you regret both counts.” 

“Tf you will pardon me, then, it is 
better that Teodora and I say what we 
have to say to each other—alone.” 

“For what Teodora has to say,” Met 
cedes protested with a smile, “there is 
no need of my going.” 

“But for what I have té say,” Ernesto 
replied, “if you please—” He crossed 
the room deliberately, and opened the 
door for her. 

“Teodora—you hear ?” said Mercedes. 

“Let it be as he wishes,” replied the 
girl in a low voice. 

“You are wax in his hands,” 
Mercedes grimly. 

“You shall see.” A note of anger 
crept into her low voice that half con- 
vinced Mercedes. She swept slowly out, 
and Ernesto closed the door behind her. 
Then he moved back across the floor 
and waited just behind her. 

“Don Ernesto,” she said with brutal 
deliberateness, “I wish you to do me the 
kindness to leave this house at once— 
and for ever.” She did not turn, but he 
saw by the rigidity of her body that she 
was controlling herself by a great effort, 
and the blow lost something of its force 
in consequence. 

“So that was her plan,” he said 
slowly. “You show me the door. Is it 
of youf own free will, Teo, that you 
throw me out into the street ?” 

She winced, but her manner did not 
alter. 

“Absolutely,” she answered. 
you to go. 
other again.” 

“Of course,” he cried, “that must be, 
I know—but Teo—not this way. Sure- 
ly—not this way.” 


warned 


“T wish 
We must never sée each 
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A little sob shook his voice and she 
softened. 

“Please — please — understand,” she 
said more gently. And a slight silence 
fell between them. He waited for her 
to continue, but she did not, and he 
ended the pause. 

“That my very presence is hateful to 
you, yes—and that I must seem the evil 
genius of your house—but—don’t drive 
= out until I have spoken with Julian. 

“No, no,” she answered firmly, 
cannot be. You must not ask.” 

“Not one word of forgiveness? A 
handclasp of farewell—after our friend- 
‘ship, Teo?” 

“No, no. You must not go to Julian.” 
She leaned more heavily upon the table 
and bit her lip. 

“Teo,” he cried, drawing nearer to 
her. “To leave him like this—forever. 
I’m not a coward—and I’ve learned to 
suffer—agonies—but I can’t face that. 
Don’t ask me—to face it.” He turned 
impulsively towards Julian’s door, but 
her voice—firm and controlled stopped 
him. 

“Ernesto! I forbid,” she cried. 

“You, Teo. Ah, they knew I’d obey. 
Then you will go and bring me just a 
word of his faith and pardon?” 

“No,” she whispered falteringly, 
at Ry 

“You refuse, Teodora? Even though 
you hate me—despise me—surely you 

will have pity?” 
_ “Pity,” she cried, meeting his eyes 
for the first time, “you have pity, Er- 
nesto. If you may not cross the thresh- 
old of that door—no more may I.” 

“Teo!” he cried in amazement. 

“They bar me from him as if my 
touch were poison.” She leaned back 
against the table now, her eyes afire, 
and wide with wretchedness. 

“Who does this?” he cried. “Severo?” 

“Yes—Severo.” She whispered the 
word in passion. 

“We shall see—we shall see,” he 
taged. “Come!” He seized her hand, 
but she drew it away from him fear- 
fully, afraid of his touch. 

“What would you do?” 

“Do? Go to Julian—you and I.” 

“But it will kill him, they say.” 

“Not that—but their lies that torture 


“that 


and poison may. We'll give him new 
strength and courage with the truth.” 

“He will not believe. He will not 
even listen.” 

“He must believe,” he cried, his voice 
growing stronger and more impelling 
as he proceeded. “Though no word be 
spoken, he must see the truth, Teo. 
Come—everything else I'll yield—but 
this—I implore you—I entreat you—I 
command you. Come!’ 

As Teodora hesitated, the door to 
Julian’s room opened and Severo rushed 
out, his face livid. 

“Who let you in?” he cried. 
dared \et you in?” 

“No one. I forced myself in. I 
mean to—” 

“To complete your perfidy—” 

“To see Julian,” he ended quietly. “I 
will see him if I must fight at every 
step to reach his side.” 

“Why? With what purpose? To 
finish the work Alvarez began for you?” 
roared Severo in a rage. “The grim 
specter stalks too slowly, eh? Your 
every heart-throb bids him ‘Hurry— 
hurry—hurry, so eager are you for 
each other’s arms.” 

“Your grief—your great love for Jul- 
ian excuses much,” answered Ernesto 
grimly. “You are free to deal with me 
as you will—but this unhappy woman 
you must show at least pity.” 

“Her and you,” said Severo, “T show 
only—the door. Go—or [’ll— 

“When I’ve seen Julian,” he an- 
swered calmly. “Not before.” 

Severo pulled the bell-rope viciously, 
and almost immediately the butler ap-- 
peared. 

“Orders, sir?” he asked, glancing at 
Don Severo. 

“No—a _ mistake,” answered Teo 
quietly. “Don Severo has no orders to 
give—here.” 

The servant withdrew and she faced 
Severo bravely. 

“So long as Julian lives, I am mis- 
tress of this house,” she said. 

“You dare to set your authority 
above mine,” he cried, white to the lips. 
“You forget that you are under this 
roof now by my sufferance. Not only 
does he go, but you go with him— 
you—wanton.” 

She started back with a little sob- 
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bing cry, and Ernesto seized Severo by 
the throat and began to force him. to 
his knees. ee a: 

“That word should be your last,” he 
cried, trembling with fury, “but we will 
forget—when you ask her pardon—on 
your knees.” 

“No, no,” cried Teo, coming between 
them. “Julian will hear. Julian—” 

Her voice broke as the bedroom door 
opened again, and Julian came slowly 
forward, one hand held tightly over 
his heart, the other supporting himself 
along the wall. Behind him came Pe- 
pito, his face white and scared. 

“Ah—together,”. whispered Julian 
bitterly. “I knew—I heard them—but 
you said not. Why does—everyone— 
lie to me?” 

He weakened, and would have fallen 
but for Pepito and Severo, who rushed 
to his assistance and got him into a 
deep chair. 

“Brother,” whispered Severo. ten- 
derly, “Julian.” 

“Ah—Severo—you are true to me, 
aren't you?’ he whispered softly. 
“They broke faith with me, didn’t 
they. Cheated me! Tricked me! It 
wasn’t hard—though—was it? With 
my poor—blind trust. Look at them— 
together — always — together. Come 
here!’’ he finished loudly. 

“Julian!” she cried, going into his 
arms. 

“See!” he murmured weakly, “she ts 
mine, for all you may say. Tellme,” 
he added fiercely, crushing her in his 
arms,. “tell me—you’re mine.” 

“Yes, Julian—yours,” she sobbed 
softly. 

“You lie,” he screamed, shaking her. 
“You lie.” 

“No, no,” she cried, wincing from 
the pain. 

“T could crush you,” he whispered 
brokenly, “stifle—you—as you de- 
serve.” 

“Ves—a thousand times,” said Sev- 
ero bitterly. 

“But I look at her—and I am weak,” 
wailed Julian, shaking his head. “Be- 
sides—there is the real culprit, there.” 

He released Teodora and turned his 
burning eyes upon Ernesto. 

“Come here,” he cried, “nearer— 
nearer, Confess you betrayed me.” 
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“No, Julian,” answered Ernesto 
gravely, “it is not true.” 

“You dare deny—without a blush— 
what the whole world says?” 

“The world lies, Julian. I swear it— 
on my honor.” 

“Honor?” mocked Julian bitterly, 
“his—honor.” 

“By my father’s honor, then,’ 
the boy eagerly. 

“Silence!” roared Julian passionately. 
“T forbid you to sully my friend’s name 
—as you sullied mine—you two.” 

“Great God,” cried Ernesto wearily. | 
“What can we do, Teo, to prove to 
him—” 

“See!” wailed Julian helplessly, 
“they take counsel of each other—un- 
der my very eyes. No more need of 
sealed letters—stealthy messengers.” 

“No, no,’ cried Teodora, caressing 
his hand lovingly. “The mists of fever 
blind you.” 

“There was no fever—then—when I 
found you there alone with him. The 
truth. You did betray me—you two— 
confess !” 

“Could my hand rest-in yours with- 
out a tremor—could my eyes meet 
yours, Julian, if I had betrayed you?” 
she asked in a low voice, gazing up into 
his eyes. 

“Yes—because you are shameless— 
wanton in your guilt,” he raged vio- 
lently. “See—how love lights her eyes 
when she turns to him—and the gleam 
that flares up in his—but not from tears 
for me. Confess!” he finished, seizing 
the boy’s wrists fiercely. 

“No—not to a lie, Julian,” replied 
Ernesto gravely. 

“Then—I’ll kill you,” cried Julian, 
bending over him, his eyes burning. 
“Tl kill you.” 

“Kill me, then—but first—forgive 
me.” 

“No,” he whispered, growing swiftly 
calmer and drawing back.. “You.shall 
not escape conscience that way—Live— 
you must live—and on your brow Ill 
put the mark of shame—for all men to 
see. Soon—with God’s help—with my 
sword—but until then—this—wway.” 
He raised his clenched fist with tremen- 
dous force and struck the boy between 
the.eyes ; then he fainted, and in silence 
they bore him back to the bedroom, 


, 


cried 





' low voice. 
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But in the very doorway, he stirred, 
and a low moaning cry escaped him— 
like the wail of a child. 

“Together,” he murmured fretfully, 
just that—“together.” 

Teodora followed the little group as 
far as the alcove—then Severo waved 
her back imperiously, and shut the door 
upon her. She moved back and re- 
garded Ernesto with grave, pitying 
eyes. 

“You must forgive him the blow, 
Ernesto,” she said gently. “It was 
struck in the madness of fever.” 

“Forgive him,” cried the boy in a 
“T love him for it. It 
makes the rest so easy—only—to go 
away—and leave you here alone with 
these pitiless fiends.” 

Teodora dropped into a low seat and 
faced him, her hands folded in her lap 
like a child’s. 

“Where are you going?” she asked 
listlessly. “What will you do?” 

“The only thing that is left me to do, 
Teo.” 

“Ernesto! Not—” 

“After that blow, you wouldn’t have 
me live?” 

*Vou’ll—kill yourself?” she whis- 
pered, leaning forward, her lips apart, 
her eyes shadowy with terror. “No, 
no! Fate took one life because of me— 
and for nothing—nothing. Let there 
be not another. You must remain 
here—with me—until this horror ends 
—or—wait. Come with me—to Julian. 
In the clear light that comes with the 
End to guide every soul to its Maker, 
he will see the truth and tell us so.” 

Ernesto shook his head; but she 
seized his hand, trembling at the con- 
tact as her flesh touched his, and led 
him—half-resisting—towards the bed- 
room door, but before they could reach 
it, it opened, and Severo confrotited 
them with a white, expressionless face. 

“Where are you going,” he asked in 
a monotone. 

“To Julian,” she cried earnestly. 
“To Julian.” 

“You shall not,” he answered dully. 

“It is my right,” she persisted; her 
voice tremulous. 

“Very well. See him,” he answered 

rimly, and thrusting her on towards 
the doorway; he held back the door. In- 
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side, Julian lay upon the top of the bed, 
his gaunt form relaxed, his face peace: 
ful, and on the little stands at either 
side of him, candles already wére 
lighted. Teodora grasped the door- 
frame with a great cry, and half ran, 
half staggered, back into the drawing- 
room. Mercedes atid Pepito, with set 
faces, came out behitid her—in time to 
see her stagger to her knees and bury 
her face in her shaking arms: Great, 
agonized sobs wracked through her, 
sounding almost unendurable in the 
silence. 

“Now—out with you,” cried Severo, © 
struggling for calm. ‘“Pepito—you 
have my orders. Show this wornan= 
the door. She shall not pollute my 
house an instant longer. If you will 
not—then the servants.” 

“Father,” cried the boy wretchedly, 
“my mother prefers—she wishes—” 

“You hear me?” scream Severo furi- 
ously. 

“Severo!” cried Mercedes corimand- 
ingly. “Donna Teodora was Julian’s 
wife.” 

“Ah—you want ceremony for this— 
creature. Then—since you desire it— 
I shall conduct her—” 

“Wait!” cried Ernesto swiftly, leap- 
ing between Teo and Severo. “If you 
dare—if you dare so much as touch this 
woman—I’ll kill you—with my bare 
hands.” His eyes flamed, his face was 
whité with passion, his head was held 
high with pride and rage and contempt. 
“You’ve had your way so far—your 
stupid, pitiless way. In your ignorance 
and folly and vileness you dared dis- 
honor Julian’s wife, but you shall not 
dishonor miné. Brave, noble gentle- 
man though he was—he could .not 
guard his wife from you, but—you shall 
see how I shall guard mine.” 

“Mine!” criéd Severo, ttremblirig. 
“Mine! You hear? They’ve dorie with 
lies now.” 

“Because now—for the first time—it 
is the truth,” went on Ernesto passion- 
ately. “And wonder of it all—your lies 
have made it so. If love had burned 
its way into my heart before=I should 
have strangled it—or strangled myself 
—before a word Had passed my lips. 
I’d have torn out my eyes before ohe 
glearn had betrayed me, Not even to 
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myself—in the loneliness of night— 
would I have owned to such disloyalty. 
And so it would have been to the end 
of time—througlh all eternity—so that 
we could face him unflinching, though 
our very hearts shriveled with passion. 
But now—Come, Teo—come—you are 
mine—mine—mine.” 

She shrank back as if frightened, 
though her eyes clung to his, until 
he caught her to him ard held het 
close. 

“Ah—now we have the truth,” cried 
Severo grimly. “It is aS we said— 
just as we said.” 

Ernesto released her, and sprang for- 
ward to face Severo. 

“Yes—now it is as you wotld have 
it,” he answered hotly. “Never until 
this moment was there thought of love 
between us. This woman’s soul is as 
pure as the sunbeams—my heart as 
clear as the skies. Teodora loved only 
Julian—I was his loyal friend, ready to 
serve him to the death. And that I 
swear to the Great Judge before whom 
Julian has gone to arraign her-and me.” 

He swung up his right arm and 
brought it down forcibly upon the table 
between them. Severo drew back be- 
fore his fury. 

“So it would have been tntil the 
end,” he cried, “but now—sow we ate 
as you would have us—cotiscious of 


guilt—bold in shame. The life-warmth 
fled from the slain Julian has kindled 
in our hearts an accursed passion. Go— 
cry it from the windows and the house- 
tops. Say to them: ‘See! We were 
right! They were lovers—Ernesto and 
Teodora; they confess it—withott 
blame or blush!’ And should they ask 
you who has done this thing, say to 
them : ‘I—and yoti—and that man there 
—atid that one—and that. All of us— 
everywhere. We mixed the subtle 
poison and scattered it to the winds so 
that thése two might drink it in to stifle 
conscience and drug the soul.’ Yes— 
the triumph is yours—and you’ve done 
your hellish work well. Cottie—Teo- 
dora.” 

He took up his long coat and draw- 
ing het close to him, wrapped it around 
her, holding her there withiti his arms, 
so that he could smile dowfi into her 
great, dark eyes. 

“They have giveti you—to ime,” he 
whispered, “for all eternity—to be my 
mate—to rest in my arms—lI love you— 
I love you, Dear. And I call upon 
righteous Heaven to judge between 
them—and us.” 

Then—almost reverently—he kissed 
the lips she held up to his, and with his 
arm about her, he threw wide the door, 
and they went through the long hails, 
and down into the city together. 


The Fable of the Doldubs 


{Henry E. Dixey, as Pa, the fanciful 
villain in the third act of “Mary Jane’s 
Pa,” tells this fable to Mary Jane, his 
daughter, while seated on the back porch 
of their home.] 


ONE on a time, living in a Wobly 
Nest in an Old Tree, was a Fam- 

ily of Strange Birds called Doldubs. 
First there were only Dippy Doldub and 
his mate Yappy Doldub. Then two little 
Baby Birds, Dollie Doldub and Dottie 
Doldub, were born. The Old Nest was 
crowded ard the little birds needed a 
Lot of Things, but Dippy Doldub was 
a sort of Yellow bird and one day he 
Flew Away and left Yappy to look after 
the Whole Family. Things went hard 
with Yappy because she had to Build 


a New Nest atid feed Dollie and Dottie 
and Work ever so hard until One Day 
a Longatitis Bird came along and Sang 
to her. Yappy was beginning to Like 
the Generous, Fine Longatitis when 
Suddenly after being gone So Long 
that Dollie and Dottie didn’t even Re- 
member him, old Dippy Doldub cate 
back. Yappy didn’t Like it a Bit and 
told him so, but Dippy was Hungry, 
so she gave him Some Worms and put 
him to Work. When she saw he grew 
to like the little Doldubs she treated 
him Better. This made Dippy Sorry 
for Everythifig and he Started to Fly 
away again, so Yappy could be Happy 
with the Longatitis bird, but Yappy 
Discovered she Loved Dippy and Took 
him back Again. 

















Some Memories of My Father 


By CHRYSTAL HERNE 


= Sy dearest and clearest picture that my memory retains of my 
father is not of James A. Herne, the actor and playwright, but of 

James A. Herne, the man, the tender husband, the loving father and 
playmate of his children. Because I loved him so much it may be that I 
saw far more in him than did others; but this does not mean that I 
saw amiss. The eyes of Love do not let any of the good of the loved 
one’s nature escape recognition, even though at times they may refuse 
to permit their gaze to linger on less lovable characteristics. This is my 
excuse, then, if I seem to paint too glowing a picture of my father; that 
it may seem so is all I shall admit. 

@#2e 

My father was a big man, a man of great physical strength, of tremen- 
dous physical endurance; yet with this he had a heart big enough to take 
in the world, a sympathy gentle enough to temper the world’s evil until it 
could not mar his own spirit, a mind so broad that it could not harbor 
jealousy or malice or envy or hatred, and a spirit that saw the truth so 
clearly it would not let him sacrifice the happiness of his loved anes and 
his friends in.the wild ambition for purely worldly honor and renown. 

Looking back to the days when my father was with us and judging 
from my enlarged experience since, I can see now that it was the very 
absence of ambition for worldly preferment that kept my father’s soul so 
free from those things that taint one’s own life and the lives of those in 
contact with it. 

2£22@ 

Of course I think he was a genius, but I see him as a genius without 
eccentricities, instead of a genius in spite of eccentricities. He was a 
genius with a good, solid balance wheel. He was not perfect. If he had 
been he would not have been fit for this world. He was not an angel. 
Angels may be very desirable companions in some spheres of existence, 
but I do not think I would care for the presence of one continually. He 
had faults, but they were so overshadowed by his lovable qualities that 
they count very little in an estimate of his character. 
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His sole ambition was to do what he thought he ought to do and to do 
it to the best of his ability. He lived in and for his wife and children. 
He had the simple trust of the child, the faith in goodness of a woman, 
and the manliness of a man. His success did not sour his sweetness; the 
adulation of the public did not turn his head. He was one of the few 
manly men I have known in the theatrical profession. 

Sometimes I think actors are too prone to take to themselves admiration 
that is meant for their work and for the spirit of their work. They are 
affected by such admiration far more than actresses are, because women 
are more accustomed to adulation—perhaps I might use the word adora- 
tion—and it is an older story with them. Women are accustomed to 
spend more time on making themselves look well; men are not. Women, 
through centuries of education, have come to look upon adulation as 
meaning more for women in the abstract than as a personal matter; men do 
not have the advantage of that impersonal viewpoint, and so are apt to 
take the admiration as a personal tribute. 


#2¢ 


My father had the rafe faculty of accepting the admiration for his 
work, and keeping it from distorting his vision of his own self. 

I have a very vivid recollection of the first time I saw my father on the 
stage. I was a child at the time, and the play was “Drifting Apart.” My 
mother was the leading woman in the company, and she and father had a 
scene that made me weep floods of tears, although I knew it was only 
acting. They, in the play, had been sweethearts, and had drifted apart 
because he was a drunkard. She, in the meantime, had married a rich 
man, and father returned. The scene between them was the most pathetic 
I believe I have ever seen. 

Father had wonderfully expressive and sensitive hands and fingers. He 
could tell an entire story by their movements. I can see him now, stand- 
ing on the stage, after my mother had left him, his head bowed, a little 
gray cap in his hands, and his fingers clutching it, rolling it up and un- 
rolling it, passing restlessly over it. They told far more graphically, con- 
vincingly, and dramatically, than words could have done, his grief and~ 
sorrow and heart-break. 

I used never to tire of hearing the romance of my father and mother, 
and it was that romance that changed father from a good actor into a 
great man. ; 

He was in San Francisco at the time, at the old Baldwin Theatre. -.I 
do not remember his exact position, but it was one of responsibility, and 
he had a great deal to say with regard to the management of the house. 
He was nearing the forties and considered his life-work done. 
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Catherine Corcoran was a girl of twenty-one or twenty-two, studying 
for the stage in one of the dramatic schools of San Francisco. She had 
never met father, but a mutual friend, a woman connected with the pro- 
fession, tried to get her a hearing before father. This woman told Miss 
Corcoran that she could get the use of the theatre for a reading, but she 
doubted whether Mr. Herne would be present. They decided it was a 
chance worth taking and one afternoon the girl student came to the 
theatre with her friend. . 

She was on the stage giving one of the speeches of Constance in “The 
Love Chase,” and was about half through, when a man entered the audi- 
torium, stalked half way down the aisle, and sat down. There was just 
light enough for the two women to recognize him as James A. Herne. 
The girl’s tongue froze to the roof of her mouth at once, and she was 
unable to finish her lines. 

It was not many months after that before Catherine Corcoran became 
the wife of James A. Herne, and often I have heard father say that while 
sitting in the Baldwin theatre, watching the frightened girl vainly trying 
to continue with her reading, he determined to marry her. 
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My mother was the spark that was needed to light up the fires of genius 
that were smoldering in father’s soul. I hesitate to use the word “affin- 
ity,” because it has come to mean.a purely physical sense of attraction in 
the last year or so, but in the spiritual meaning only I use it when I say 
that my father and mother were true soul-affinities. So far as the physi- 
cal, the external things of life were concerned, they were far apart, as far 
apart as two persons could be. Their tastes were different ; their likes and 
dislikes were different. But their ideals were kin-brothers. My father 
had worked for the joy of working. My mother gave him the added in- 
spiration of working for the joy of others. Each was the complement of 
the other. My mother seemed to be the one thing needed to make my 
father’s life well rounded and full to overflowing. . 

She is a genius, too, but each needed the other to bring their gifts to 
the fusing point, that the world might receive the benefit of them. 


@¢¢¢ 


My father never showed any of the eccentricities of genius while he 
was writing his plays. He was as methodical about that as one could be 
about anything. He did so much work every day. He kept his papers 
in just such a position on his desk, and his pens and pencils and his books. 
He could not bear to have anything looking disorderly. Yet with all this 
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acteristic even before he was able to afford a valet. 


He rewrote his plays many, many times. Frequently he would tear up 
page after page when he thought the play had been completed and was 
ready for rehearsals. Yet, because of his methodical habits and his great 
mental and physical strength, he was able to do a tremendous amount of 


work in a short period of time. 
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He was a great playmate. 


I recall one very happy summer we spent at Sayville on Long Island. 
There was an old house near the water that fascinated us. As children 
do, we invested it with all sorts of romances, and father was the most 
romantic of us all. We used to see a yellow-haired woman go in and 


come out of this house, and father named her “Gwendolin.” All that 
summer he played the parts of different people: a German baron dis- 
guised as a gardener; a French count in another disguise; a duke from 
some other land; a millionaire from Boston, etc: . Each of these was a 
suitor for the hand of Gwendolin. ‘But the fair Gwendolin was held under 
a spell of enchantment in the haunted castle, and each suitor had to fight 
the dragon or the giant, or some other dreadful creature, before he could 
have Gwendolin. We talked about Gwendolin all that summer, but we 
never learned her real name, and I believe we never even saw her face. 


¢+e¢ 


Every morning in the warm days father was up at four o’clock. He 
was in love with the early morning. He said it inspired him for the 
remainder of the day. For an hour he would be alone, and at five he 
would awaken us children and make us get up and come out and play 
with him. Usually it was for a bicycle ride along the beach; sometimes 
it was for an early morning sail or a row. 

He was the pilot. Dorothy, my sister, was the captain. Dorothy could 
not talk plainly, and the best she could make out of pilot was “pirate.” 
All that summer father was the “pirate,” and the name clung to him for 
sometime after. In one of our make-believe plays father named mother 
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neatness and precision he was not old-maidish, nor did it detract in even 
the slightest degree from his manliness. I remember noticing this char- 


Next to his work the water was my father’s great love. The ocean 
was always calling him. Many times | have heard him say that it was the 
great ambition of his life to be a captain on an ocean-liner. In the sum- 
mers we lived on and in the water, or right beside it. It was at these 
times that father became more like one of us children than any other. 





























































































































































































“Fanny Smith,” and Fanny Smith she remained for years. I do not 
remember just how the name originated. 

-I remember now that I objected frequently and strenuously to being 
aroused so early in the morning, but often since then I have wished I had 
some one to make me get up at five o’clock. Sometimes we turned pirates 
and sailed the Spanish Main in search of victims, and many were the 
hapless captives that were saved from the blood-thirsty little savages by 
my father’s intercessions, leader of the band though he were. If all the 
gold we captured that summer had been real, the riches that came from 
father’s plays would have been a mere pittance by comparison. 

In our games father was not father. He was one of us. He was just 
as much of a child, and frequently far more so, than we were. The mo- 
ment he left the room where his work was he seemed to shut it completely 
out of his thoughts. He was big enough to forget himself, cease taking 
himself seriously, and his youthful spontaneity inspired us to greater hap- 
piness. 

£2¢ 

Father was a solitary man, in spite of his ability to inspire a feeling of 
close comradeship. Perhaps this ability was the result of his aloneness. 
I do not mean that he was lonely, but that frequently he wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts. I have seen him, at gatherings in our home, sit 
back in his big chair, with his sweet smile constantly in evidence, and 
never say a word for an hour or two. But this trait never seemed to 
separate him from the others. His sympathetic understanding was so 
broad, so little confined to personalities, so gentle, that every one felt it, 
even though no word was spoken.. Some actors and actresses have this 
quality, this ability to tell volumes without speaking a word. 

He was not diffident, though; he was not shy; he was not a recluse. 
After one of these periods of eloquent silence I have seen him rise and 
begin to speak as the guests were leaving, and one by one they would sit 
down again, and listen as he talked for an hour or longer, so entertain- 
ingly, so sympathetically, that not one would leave until he had finished. 

He was master of the rare art of listening. He did not have to speak, 
to express an opinion, to give his assent, in order to let the speaker know 
he was being heard—and understood. It is a rare art, as I have said, and 
one that always brings out the best in those who are fortunate enough to 
come in contact with it. 

All genius, I think, must have this desire for solitude. They want to 
be alone with God; to get a better perspective of the world; to sift the 
thoughts that are inspired by selfishness—self-esteem, self-love, egotism— 
from those that are inspired by beauty and goodness and charity and love. 
All geniuses are dreamers, but they do not dream dreams about them- 
selves. But all dreamers are not geniuses, because many of them do 
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dream dreams about themselves. The genius is the dreamer of unselfish 
thoughts, who puts those dreams into practice. 
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I know that my father inspired love and tenderness in others, because 
I am constantly being reminded of it by those who knew him. I know, 
too, that he inspired this feeling in people who apparently knew him very 
slightly. It was the love and tenderness and sympathy in his soul that 
attracted these qualities in others. 

Again I am compelled to use that much abused word “soul-affinity. 
Father was such a soul-affinity to many. He inspired them with a love 
that was without a single element of physical nature—with the love of the 
spirit; such a love that is above the purely physical plane of life, that is 
not confined to husband and wife, to sweetheart and lover, but includes all 
mankind and all womankind.. In this sense father and his children and his 
wife and his friends were soul-affinities. ; 

When an individual can inspire with his pure thought a pure thought 
in the consciousness of another individual, there are soul-affinities. 


¢¢¢ 


I never think of my father as having gone away from me. His body 
of flesh and bones, of course, I shall not have near me. But every good 
thought he thought about me ; every inspiring, helpful, sympathetic thought 
he ever had about others that I knew of; all his love and tenderness, 
gentleness and comradeship; his sweet influence for good; these still are 
with me. Nothing can take those things away, or deprive me of their 
help, except it be with my own consent—except I shut them out of my life. 


¢¢#¢ 


Perhaps, after all, father was a genius because of the love he inspired. 
Since every one. loved him and every one wanted him to succeed and 
thought he would succeed, success could not be kept away from him— 
there was nothing to keep it away. 

Isn’t genius the individual expression of the universal desire for suc- 
cess built on the unshakable foundation of purity, tenderness, spiritual 
love, and sympathetic understanding? No man leads a nation or a race. 
The leader never comes until the race is ready for him; and the mental 
process of “getting ready” is the crucible which turns out the leader. 
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On the Road in Shakespeare’s Day 


By SIDNEY LEE 





something of a theatrical tourist. 





Times have changed since then, but in his way the Bard of Avon was 
The Globe Theatre Company, how- 
ever, while touring the provinces, did not stop in steam-heated 
hotels, nor ride in taxicabs, nor sup amid mirrors “after the show.” 











EITHER scenery nor scenic cos- 

tume, nor women actors were 

known to the Elizabethan stage, 
and in these things lay the chief differ- 
ences between the methods of theatrical 
representation in Shakespeare’s day 
and our own, says Sidney Lee, in 
his “Life of William Shakespeare.” 
All the female rdles were, until the 
Restoration in 1660, assumed in the 
public theaters by men or boys. Con- 
sequently the skill needed to rote 
in the audience the requisite illu- 
sions was far greater then than at later 
periods. But the professional customs 
of Elizabethan actors approximated in 
other respects more closely to those of 
their modern successors than is usually 
recognized. The practice of touring in 
the, provinces was followed with even 
greater regularity then than now. Tew 
companies remained in London during 
the summer or early autumn, and every 
country town with two thousand or 
more inhabitants could reckon on at 
least one visit from traveling actors be- 
tween May and October. 


Where the Strolling Players Went 


A RAPID examination of the ex- 
tant archives of some seventy munici- 
palities selected at random shows that 
Shakespeare’s company between 1594 


and 1614 frequently performed in such 
towns as Barnstaple, Bath, Bristol, Cov- 
entry, Dover, Faversham, Folkestone, 
Hythe, Leicester, Maidstone, Marlbor- 
ough, New Romney, Oxford, Rye in 
Sussex, Saffron Walden, and Shrews- 
bury. We may refer to Haliwell- 
Phillipps’ “Visits of Shakespeare’s 
Company of Actors to the Provincial 
Cities and Towns of England” (pri- 
vately printed, 1887). From the infor- 
mation there given, occasionally supple- 
mented from other sources, the follow- 
ing imperfect itinerary -is deduced: 
1593, Bristol and Shrewsbury; 1594, 
Marlborough; 1597, Faversham, Bath, 
Rye, Bristol, Dover, and Marlborough ; 
1603, Richmond (Surrey), Bath, Cov- 
entry, Shrewsbury, Mortlake, Wilton 
House ; 1604, Oxford ; 1605, Barnstaple 
and Oxford; 1606, Leicester, Saffron 
Walden, Marlborough, Oxford, Dover, 
and Maidstone; 1607, Oxford; 1608, 
Coventry and Marlborough; 1609, 
Hythe, New Romney, and Shrewsbury ; 
1610, Dover, Oxford, and Shrewsbury ; 
1612, New Romney; 1613, Folkestone, 
Oxford, and Shrewsbury; and 1614, 
Coventry. 

Shakespeare may be credited with 
faithfully fulfilling all his professional 
functions, and some of the references 
to travel in his sonnets were doubtless 
reminiscences of early acting tours. It 
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ON THE ROAD IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


has been repeatedly urged, moreover, 
that Shakespeare’s company visited 
Scotland, and that he went with it. In 
November, 1599, English actors ar- 
rived in Scotland under the leadership 
of Lawrence Fletcher and one Martin, 
and were welcomed with enthusiasm by 
the king. Fletcher was a colleague of 
Shakespeare in 1603, but is not known 
to have been one earlier. Shakespeare’s 
company never included an_ actor 
named Martin. Fletcher repeated the 
visit in October, 1601. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that any of his com- 
panions belonged to Shakespeare’s 
company. In like manner, Shakes- 
peare’s accurate reference in Macbeth 
to the “nimble” but “sweet” climate of 
Inverness, and the vivid impression he 
conveys of the aspects of wild High- 
land heaths, have been judged to be the 
certain fruits of a personal experience ; 
but the passages in question, into which 
a more definite significance has possibly 
been read than Shakespeare intended, 
can be satisfactorily accounted for by 
his inevitable intercourse with Scots- 
men in London and the theaters after 
James I.’s accession. 


Foreign Tours in 1600 


A FEW English actors in Shakes- 
peare’s day occasionally combined to 
make professional tours through for- 
eign lands, where Court society invari- 
ably gave them a hospitable reception. 
In Denmark, ‘Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, and France many dramatic per- 
formances were given before royal audi- 
ences by English actors between 1580 
and 1630. That Shakespeare joined 
any of these expeditions is highly im- 
probable. Actors of small account at 
home mainly took part in them, and 
Shakespeare’s name appears in no ex- 
tant list of those who paid professional 
visits abroad. It is, in fact, unlikely 
that Shakespeare ever set foot on the 
continent of Europe in either private 
or professional capacity. He repeat- 
edly ridicules the craze for foreign trav- 
el. To Italy, it is true, and especially 
to cities of Northern Italy, like Venice, 
Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan, he 
makes frequent and familiar reference, 
and he supplied many a realistic por- 
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trayal-of Italian life and sentiment. But 
the fact that he represents Valentine in. 
the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” (I. i. 
71) as traveling from Verona to Milan 
by sea, and Prospero in “The Tempest” 
as embarking on a ship at the gates of 
Milan (1. ii. 129-44), renders it almost 
impossible that he could have gathered 
his knowledge of Northern Italy from 
personal observation. He doubtless 
owed all to the verbal reports of trav- 
eled friends or to books, the contents of 
which he had a rare power of assimilat- 
ing and vitalizing. 


Shakespeare as Actor 


THE PUBLISHER Chettle wrote 
in. 1592 that Shakespeare was “exelent 
in the qualitie he profeses,” and the old 
actor William Beeston asserted in the 
next century that Shakespeare “did act 
exceedingly well.” But the rdles in 
which he distinguished himself are im- 
perfectly recorded. Few surviving 
documents refer directly to perform- 
ances by him. At Christmas, 1594, he 
joined the popular actors William 
Kemp, the chief comedian of the day, 
and Richard Burbage, the greatest 
tragic actor, in “two several comedies 
or interludes” which were acted on St. 
Stephen’s Day and on Innocents’ Day 
(Dec. 27 and 28) at Greenwich Palace 
before the Queen. The players received 
“xiiili vjs viiid. and by waye of her 
Majesties rewarde vili xiiis. iiijd., in all 
xxl.” Neither plays nor parts are 
named. Shakespeare’s mame — stands 
first on the list of those who took part 
in the original performances of Ben 
Jonson’s “Every Man in His Humour” 
(1598). In the original edition of Jon- 
son’s “Sejanus” (1603) the actor’s 
names. are arranged in two columns, 
and Shakespeare’s name heads the sec- 
ond column, standing parallel with Bur- 
bage’s, which heads the first. But here 
again the character allotted to each ac- 
tor is not stated. Rowe identified only 
one of Shakespeare’s parts, “the Ghost 
in his own ‘Hamlet””’ and Rowe assert- 
ed his assumption of that character to 
be “the top of his performance.” John 
Davies of Hereford noted that he 
“played some kingly parts in sport.” 
One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, 


























presumably Gilbert, often came, wrote 
Oldys, to London in his younger days 
to see his brother act in his own plays; 
and in his old age, when his memory 
*was failing, he recalled his brother’s 
performance of Adam in “As You Like 
Tt.” In the 1623 folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s works his name heads 
the prefatory list “of the principall 
actors in all these playes.” 

That Shakespeare chafed under some 
of the conditions of the actor’s calling 
is commonly inferred from the “Son- 
nets.” There he reproaches himself 
with becoming “a motley to the view” 
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Tragedies That Are Not Illusions 


By ALEXANDER ROSS 









(cx. 2), and chides fortune for having 
provided for his livelihood nothing bet- 
ter than “public means that public man- 
ners breed,” whence his name received 
a brand (cxi. 4-5). If such self-pity is 
to be literally interpreted, it only re- 
flected an evanescent mood. His inter- 
est in all that touched the efficiency of 
his profession was permanently active. 
He was a keen critic of actors’ elocu- 
tion, and in “Hamlet” shrewdly de- 
nounced their common failings, but 
clearly and hopefully pointed out the 
road to improvement. His highest am- 
bition was to be a playwright. 












Many actors have died on the stage before the curtain could be rung 
down but more have been the players who through some unforeseen 
mistake or tragic mischance have died in harness. 
several such instances, now notable in footlight history, are recalled. 


In this article 











OW MUCH do you think you 
would like to see a tragedy en- 
acted if you thought the charac- 
ters were real and the sufferings they 
were going through were actual experi- 
ences ? ree 

Tt is doubtful, in that case, if you 
would go to the theater at all, for no 
one wants to look passively upon posi- 
tive agony and grief. It is sufficiently 
_ painful and nerve distracting sometimes 
to sit through a tragedy that we know 
is only the product of the imagination. 

Actors strive to make their charac- 
ters as natural as possible, and their 
skill in imitating the sufferings of the 
human heart is the criterion by which 
we judge them as tragedians. But how 
often, after we have sat through one of 
these harrowing entertainments, we 
reach the street-door with a feeling of 


supreme relief that, after all, it was 
only illusion. 


Henry Irving’s Death 


THE last performance ever given by 
Sir Henry Irving is one of the most 
notable examples on record. Sir Henry, 
you remember, died in Bradford, Eng- 
land, on Friday, the thirteenth day of 
October, 1905, while entering his hotel, 
on the arm of his valet. No one else 
was with him, though this abrupt flick- 
ering out of the life-light is not the 
most tragic phase of his demise, for 
Ellen Terry says that it was always the 
wish of the great actor to die suddenly. 

The tragedy and pathos of Sir Henry 
Irving’s death is that the death itself 
was practically enacted before an audi- 
ence. Edith Wynne Matthison, who 


















"FRAGEDIES THAT ARE NOT ILLUSIONS 


was his leading woman at the time, has 
this to say of it: 

“We could see death in his face that 
night, and for three long hours we 
watched him fight against it. The ex- 
perience was harrowing, and it is no 
wonder that I confused my lines. 

“We were playing ‘Becket,’ and I 
was Rosamund. Toward the end of the 
play in one place I should have said: 
‘I will but pass to vespers and breathe 
one prayer for my liege lord, the King, 
his child, and mine own soul—and so 
return.’ But I was so affected that I 
ended by saying, ‘and so farewell.’ It 
was farewell, indeed, for that was my 
last word to the great actor. 

“Sir Henry’s response to this speech 
was strangely dramatic, for his words 
were these: ‘Farewell; farewell. Pray 
for me, too; much need of prayer have 
I.’ And when he read the last line, ‘In- 
to thy hands, O Lord,’ he undoubtedly 
realized the significance of the words 
he was speaking. 

“It was most affecting to those of 
us on the stage who realized that the 
end was so near, particularly as the au- 
dience, innocent of his serious condi- 
tion, were cheering and applauding 
what they thought only his wonderful 
acting. 

“The curtain lowered upon his own 
death scene, but as the thunders of ap- 
plause echoed and re-echoed, Sir Henry 
looked up at the stage-manager, Mr. 
Loveday, and said with a dazed expres- 
sion, ‘What now?’ 

“*You take the curtain, sir,’ 
reply. 

“He stepped out and bowed his ac- 
knowledgments, but the people were 
not satisfied with that. His acting had 
been even greater than usual and they 
wanted to compliment him by insisting 
upon a speech. So, with his usual 
habit of kindness he tried to say some- 
thing to them. But his mind was evi- 
dently wandering, for he talked as if he 
had been acting in one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

“Twenty minutes later, Sir Henry 
Irving was dead.” 


A Death in Inferno 


was his 


A DEMISE even more appalling, was 


that of an actor who was playing in 
Melbourne, Australia, when the grim 
reaper overtook him in a most dramatic 
manner. 

Senor Federici was singing the part 
of Mephistopheles in “Faust,” on this, 
his fatal night. He had not complained 
of illness, and in fact it was believed by 
the rest of the caste that he himself had 
not felt any signs of the approaching 
danger. He was in excellent voice, in 
fact, had never sung better in his life, 
and even his very last notes, at the end 
of the play, were particularly clear and 
strong. As he stepped back upon the 
trap to be lowered into the “infernal 
regions,” he was, to all appearances, 
perfectly well. And yet, when he 
reached the floor below; he was dead! 

In those few seconds of descent, with 
the flames of an imaginary hell rising 
about him, his spirit had departed. 


Wilton Lackaye Tells One 


“THE most heartrending stage-trag- 
edy that ever came within my experi- 
ence,’ said Wilton Lackaye, “took 
place during the original run of 
‘Caste.’ George Honey, the famous 
comedian, was playing the part of 
Eccles, and at the end of the second act 
he had to appear in the doorway, drunk. 

“On the night to which I refer, he 
was stricken with paralysis, just a few 
moments before the time came for him 
to make his appearance. There was no 
one to take his place, and of course the 
play had to go on, and what to do they 
did not know. Finally it was decided 
that, despite the pathos of it, they 
would prop him up as he was. So sey- 
eral men carried him to the door, and 
as the audience caught sight of his hor- 
ribly distorted face, it burst into peals of 
laughter at what it thought the sodden 
features of a drunken man. It was 
dreadful!” : 

It happens every once in a while that 
an aetor is accidentally killed before the 
eyes of the audience, who applaud the 
tragedy in the belief that it is a part of 
the play. The cause is usually that the 
weapon used in an imaginary fight fails 
to work properly. Almost every actor 
of experience in duel scenes, has been — 
stabbed a few times in his career. 
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The Trick Dagger That Failed 


“IT REMEMBER one time in Lon- 
don,” said Mr. E. H. Southern, who 
himself has had some narrow escapes at 
the point of the sword, “when a poor fel- 
low was killed during a play, because 
the trick-dagger that was used failed 
to work. He was stabbed through the 
heart and died almost instantly, though 
the audience did not know that the 
tragedy had occurred until the papers 
informed them the next day. One of 
the most distressing features of it was, 
too, that the poor chap was taken to 
the morgue immediately, where his 
stiffening features remained in their 
grotesque make-up of grease-paint, un- 
til the inquest seVeral hours later.” 


Real War Enacted 


ARTHUR LEWIS, who plays the 
Bishop of Lancashire in “The Servant in 
the House,” once had an experience in a 
stage-fight that he will never forget, 
since he has a scar that acts as a con- 
stant reminder. 

“It happened in London,” said Mr. 
Lewis, when speaking about it, “while 
I was playing with Mary Anderson in 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ During that play, 
real soldiers were used to represent 
the Veronese who disperse the mob, and 
on this night a detachment of the Cold- 
stream guards was on duty behind the 
scenes, while the mob was made up of a 
tough crowd of Covent Garden porters. 

“The soldiers had been ordered to 
join Kitchener, who was preparing to 
make his first big campaign, and they 
were to start for Egypt the next day, 
so that it was their last night on the 
stage. William Terris was playing the 
part of Romeo, and in a particularly en- 
thusiastic — and unguarded — moment 
for a realistic performance on this, the 
soldiers’ last night, he informed them, 
tegether with the mob, that he would 
buy the beer for whichever side won 
the battle. 

“Tt was enough, of course. After 
that, illusion was thrown to the high 
winds, and realism took its place. Both 
the soldiers and the mob not only 
fought for beer, but they fought for 
blood. The battle lasted twenty min- 
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utes, and before they finished—of their 
own accord, there was no stopping them 
—the stage was covered with gore, two 
of the mob had broken legs, while one 
had both of them broken; and five of 
the mob were thrown into the orchestra, 
much to the amusement of the audience, 
which, strangely enough, did not have 
any conception of the real situation. 

“One of the soldiers afterward died 
from internal injuries that he received 
that night, and I received a wound 
early in the encounter. Some one cut 
me across the knee with a real sword 
that took off a real piece of the bone, to 
say nothing of a slash through several 
inches of nature’s upholstery. £o I de- 
cided to retire to the wings and to be- 
come merely a spectator. 

“Several doctors worked behind the 
scenes during the rest of the perform- 
ance, binding up wounds and generally 
caring for the injured. It was a genu- 
ine battle—the soldiers couldn’t have 
done better in South Africa, though one 
of the most remarkable phases of it was 
that the audience thought it all be- 
longed to the play: they applauded vo- 
ciferously and laughed uproariously, 
when the five men went overboard into 
the orchestra.” 

An even more painful experience 
came to Mr. Lewis, some years ago, 
when he was playing in Chicago. 

“T was acting «in ‘The Crust of So- 
ciety,’ ”’ said he, relating the sad inci- 
dent, “and in one of the scenes I had 
to make my entrance laughing. Just a 
few seconds before the time for me to 
go on, some one handed me a cable- 
gram from London, telling me of the 
death of my mother. : 

“A curicus coincidence was _ that 
Frank Worthing, who, also, was play- 
ing in Chicago, received a cable that 
same night, just before he was ready 
to go on, announcing the death of his 
mother, in Edinburgh.” 

These harrowing announcements are 
made every once in a while, and one 
wonders how the actor-people manage 
to go on with their parts under such 
soul-crushing pressure. But the stagé 
becomes almost a religion to them, and 
where duty calls they never falter if 
there is sufficient life left within them 
to enable them to stagger through. 





A Cowboy’s Criticism of Western 
Dramas 


By BUCK RILEY 








Buck knows what he is talking about. 
sign for him to recognize him; and the conventional cowboy drama 
he is able to pass upon as an expert. Therefore, his opinion of recent 
Western plays is interesting, if, indeed, not valuable in suggestion. 


A cowboy need not wear a 








ALLUS was keen on a show—a 

great hand, you might say, fer them 

theater shows whar the real live 
actors performs nights. 

I have rode twenty miles acrost the 
hills an’ down the cafions in Nevada, 
jest ter see some o’ them wandering 
troupes that was havin’ a round-up in 
the nearest town. 

They is queer cattle, some o’ them 
live actors. I don’t keer whar yer find 
"em, winter nor: summer, they is allus 
playin’ the same game, allus pretendin’ 
something that aint so, like kids. It 
kinder tickles me ter see kids makin’ 
snow-men an’ buildin’ houses with big 
snowballs an’ pretendin’ they is trap- 
pers, an’ miners; or stickin’ hen-feath- 
ers in their hair an’ hootin’ an’ whoopin’ 
like a gang o’ ful! bloods from the res- 
ervation. You watch a bunch o’ kids 
when they get real busy and you'll see 
they don’t know the difference between 
theirselves an’ the outfit o’ Sittin’ Bull. 
They has plumb forgot Willie Smith 
an’ Jennie Jones, suppertime an’ bed- 
time, an’ what’s waitin’ home fer them 
if they stop out after dark. They’s 
the real injuns. An’ if yer watchin’ 
‘em, yer the only feller in the lot what 
knows they aint real. 


Buck Has It “Doped” Out 


THAT'S jest the way I’ve got them 
live actors figured out. I goes into 
town and drops into a show whar a 
herd;o’ them wanderin’ Willies is doin’ 
a play called “Camille” or “The Opium 
Smuggle o’ Frisco” or “Sappho” or 
“The Midnight Express” an’ “Hamlet” 
an’ a string o’ stuff like that; an’ I sits 
up well along to the front and watches 
them actors go to it. 

Some o’ them plays is kinder inter- 
estin’. Of course they aint natural, 
’ceptin’ in spots; leastways not ter a 
feller like me what's kept his eyes 
pretty well peeled since the day he fust 
come bawlin’ into this onery old world. 
But ter see them actors yer’d think the 
whole show was as pure as Nature. 
Ter save my hide—an’ I think a heap 
o’ my hide—I’ve got ter laugh when 
the train, the “Midnight Express,” with 
an engine an’ half a car comes tootin’ 
along, cut out o’ cardboard an’ only 
one side to it. An’ thar’s a couple o’ 
bad men waitin’ ’round with a keg o’ 
gunpowder to blow her up! Gosh! 
Gunpowder! All a feller needs to do 
with a train like that is ter lasso the 
smokestack as she goes: by an’ put the 
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blamed road out o’ commission fer a 
month. But them actors ‘ll go ter 
shootin’ like mad, an’ them lady actors 
Il holler “help” an’ “save me’”’ till they 
most split yer ears, an’ then some feller, 
out o’ sight, what’s got some sense to 
him, drops a painted rag in front o’ ’em 
and stops the row. 

I seen this kinder show in Goldfield 
an’ I seen it in Phoenix an’ in a dozen 
towns, I guess. It warn’t allus the same 
actors what did the actin’, but the whole 
lot of ’em did it the same way, an’ they 
allus was sure as death that the darned 
show was real. 


A “Live Actor” Talks 


I WAS talkin’ ter Jack Mathers about 
it one night in Deep Creek, Colorado. 
We was hangin’ over Bud Hawkins’ 
bar puttin’ ‘em down. Jack’s an all- 
fired good feller, if he is from Chicago. 
He kin drink standin’ up without holdin’ 
onto the counter as long as I kin. He 
kin hit anythin’ within range, too. Fur- 
ther’n that, he allus lets the other man 
pick the quarrel. That’s how I got ter 
know him. I got this scar on my cheek 
larnin’ ter let a quiet man alone. 

As I was sayin’, I was talkin’ about 
them live actors ter Jack, coz he says he 
uster be one of ’em; says he stumped 
round them Massachusetts farms carry- 
in’ Sappho up the ladder. But I knowed 
even then that he was lyin’, durn his 
old hide. Though he’s husky enough, 
come ter think of it. ‘But that aint the 
point. The point, as I sees it, is that 
Jack Mathers, bein’ a man as no other 
cuss kin fool, aint the man to fool hisself 
thinkin’ them paper-trains is real; or 
gettin’ stuck on any old Mustang what’s 
passin’ herself off fer a young critter 
with yaller hair an’ a passionate heart. 

“Wal,” I says, humorin’ him, like, 
“if ye’re one o’ them performin’ actors, 
yer kin set me right on a few questions 
what’s botherin’ me.” 

“Fire away,” says he. 

“What’s the matter with them live 
actors anyhow? What makes ’em cut 
up cahoots an’ bawl, an’ holler, an’ sit 
up an’ take candy, an’ play dead the 
way they does? Don’t they know it 
ain’t real?” 

“Sure they know it,” he says, laugh- 
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in’ that big warm soundin’ laugh o’ his. 
“Sure they know it.” 

“Wal, what is they tryin’ ter fool 
theirselves fer?” 

“They aint,” he says. “You’ve got 
the wrong idee. They’re tryin’ ter fool 
you, Buck.” 

“They is sweatin’ a lot fer nothin’,” 
I says, “coz I’m onter every last one of 
"em. Mebbe you'll tell me what they is 
tryin’ ter fool me fer? What makes 
’em try to pull a trick like that?” 

“Why, Buck,” he says, “that’s their 
Art.” . 

“Come again,” I says, perlite. 

“T said, ‘that’s their Art.’ ” 

“What’s that, in thunder?” I asks 
him. “It’s a new one on me.” 

An’ this is how he doped it out. 


Buck Learns About “Art” 


“ART,” he says, “is of many kinds. 
The Art of actors is called Dramatic 
Art.” 

“Sounds like cussin’ ter me,” I puts 
in. “Keep her goin’.” — 

“An’ Dramatic Art is takin’ the men 
and women what some man has wrote 
about in a play an’ livin’ them on the 
stage jest like the way them same men 
an’ women would live an’ carry on in 
real life. Did yer get that?” 

“Oh, yep, I got it all right, all right,” 
I says, winkin’ at him. “I hear yer tell 
it, but it’s a durned lie.” 

“No, it aint,” says he. “That’s Dra- 
matic Art.” 

“An’ the feller that writes the plays, 
is that Dramatic Art?” 

“Yes,” says he, “in a way it is, but 
he only writes it. He don’t act it.” 

“Yer bet yer life he don’t act it!” I 
says, laughin’ like a coyote. “Yer bet 
he don’t! He’s on, all right. He doesn’t 
give hisself no job o’ carryin’ a two 
hundred pound Sappho upstairs, nor 
ridin’ in a paper-train over a keg of 
dynamite! Yer mean ter tell me that’s 
the way folks do in real life? Quit yer 
kiddin’, Jack. I been born a few years, 
myself.” 

“Wal,” says he, “I will admit that 
‘Sappho’ and ‘The Midnight Express’ 
aint the real swell Art. But there is 
plays what is all Art. Yer aint seen 
*em, Buck, but I have.” 





A COWBOY’S CRITICISM OF WESTERN DRAMAS 


“Dope ’em out,” “Tm get- 
tin’ edjicated.” 

“T can’t do that very well,” he says, 
“but I'll tell yer what I'll do. We'll take 
a week off and run down ter Denver. 
There’s sure ter be some good plays 
on thar e 

“Some o’ that real blanked Art yer 
was talkin’ about?” 

“The same. I'll take yer ter a show 
every night—or yer kin take me e 

“Not much! This is yer treat. I’m 
gettin’ edjicated. We don’t pay fer 
larnin’ in this country.”: . 

“All right,” he says, laughin’ back at 
me. “I'll take yer an’ I'll teach yer 
some 0’ the fine points, so as yer’ll know 
somethin’ when yer grows up—if that 
ever happens.” 


says I. 


Seeing the Denver Shows 


SURE enough when week end come, 
we goes down ter Denver an’ puts up at 
a swell dollar a day ‘Bar’ with room 
an’ board. The first night we didn’t 
do any Art coz we was pretty well 
loaded and had ter take in the sights. 

But the next night Jack says to me: 

“Buck, I got the very thing fer you,” 
he says, all stirred up and enthusiastical. 
“Jest the thing ter hit yer fancy.” 

“[’m willin’,’ says I. “Lead me to 
her.” 

“Yer missed fire, Buck; 
It’s a play.” 

“Oh! One o’ them real Art shows?” 

“Yep. An’ somethin’ you kin un- 
derstand, ’coz it’s all about western life 
—jest the way they live it in Wyoming.” 

“Gosh! You don’t say? Wyoming’s 
home ter me; know every cowpuncher 
on the ranges. An’ théy’ve got some 
Art on Wyoming? Wal, wal! Who’d 
er thought it.” 

So off we hikes down ter the theayter 
where Jack shows me how ter hang my 
hat on the underside o’ my chair an’ we 
sits down and the young lootenant 
hands the two o’ us a couple o’ paper- 
backs. I puts mine in my pocket.” 

“What yer doin’ ?” asks Jack. 

“Don’t care ter read, now,” I says. 
“I’m savin’ it fer winter time.” 

“Get it out,” he says, nudging me; 

“that’s the program ; tells all about the 
people in the play.” 


it aint a her. 
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“That so?” says I, and I commences 
readin’ it. “She’s a good looker, all 
right,” I says to Jack, showin’ him the 
first page o’ the book. “But they don’t 
dress like that in Wyoming. The a 
mate’s agin it.” 

“No, no!” he says, doublin’ up as ¢ 
a broncho had landed him one. “That’s 
a advertisement. She ain’t part o’ the 
show.” 

“More’s the pity,” says I. “Say, how 
d’ye s’pose she feels in that harness ?”’ 

“Shet up!” says Jack, “or I'll take 
yer out.” 

“Try it,’ says I. “I’m here ter see 
some Art, an’ I’m goin’ ter see it.” 

“Wal, keep still, an’ yer’ll see it.” 

Then he gives me the right steer and 
I starts ter mark off the names. 

“Say, this aint Wyoming; this is Vir- 
ginia. Look a-here,” I says. 


The “Virginian,” But West 


“THE play’s called “The Virginian,’ 
but it’s in Wyoming,” says Jack, “He’s 
the-man what comes ter Wyoming an’ 
whoops her up. He’s the star actor.” 

“Wal, let’s see him.” 

Jest then the band lets up an’ some- 
one blows out the lamps an’ the curtain 
goes up an’ the live actors commences. 

“Tt’s a dance,” Jack whispers ter me 
when the show’s well started. 

“All right,” I says. “What’s this 
herd goin’ loco about?” 

“Hush! They is clappin’ the Vir- 
ginian. That’s him—the star actor— 
comin’ on now.” 

“Oh! He’s well set up—good teeth. 
Most too clean about the clothes fer a 
puncher. Guess he ain’t been on the 
range long.” 

“Ssh! Listen to what he says.” 

“All right. Is he the real Art?” 

“Sure. Shet up!” 

“All right.” 

I watches that dance a bit an’ them 
punchers sashayin’ round, then I whis- 
pers soft as I kin: 

“What makes ’em walk that way? 
Every time they makes one step for- 
wards they makes two ter both sides.” 

“They're walkin’ like men what 
spends a lot o’ time in the saddle.” 

“Oh, I see,” says I. “Thev’ve rode 
all the way from Virginia. Them ten- 
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derfeet is allus good and sore after 
their fust introduction ter a broncho.” 

“No, no! They aint sore, you fool. 
They studies up that motion so as ter 
walk like genuine cowpunchers. That’s 
part o’ their Art.” 

“Go ‘long. Do I walk like I don’t 
know as I’m goin’ or comin’ ?” 

“No, but you aint a actor. You aint 
got any Art.” 

“Mebbe not. But I’m a cowpunch- 
er and I’ve got sense enough ter use a 
saddle that don’t cripple me.” 

“Wal, maybe they do put it on a bit 
strong,” he says. 

“Strong! I kin smell the arnicy on 
’em.” 

Presently I says: 

“Say, whar’s the juice? Wyoming 
aint gone dry as I know of.” 

“Ssh! That’s the bar, off stage—in 
thar, ter the right, whar yer kin hear 
Trampas singin’.” 

“Wal, let’s go in.” 

“Sit still!” 

“All right. 
party last?” 

“The dance? All night, I guess. 
Then thar’s three more acts after this 
one. But I aint goin’ ter tell you what 
happens coz it'll spile your pleasure 
in it.” 

“Yer don’t know what'll happen.” 

“Yes I do. I seen the play before.” 

“That don’t cut any figure.” 

“Sure it does. It allus happens the 
same way every night; the way the 
man who wrote it fixed it up.” 

“Go on! A bunch o’ cowpunchers 
drinkin’ all night an’ yer try ter tell 
me that you or any other feller knows 
what in thunder’ll happen next? Even 
the Devil don’t know that!” 

“Oh, keep still,’ Jacks says kinder 
short. 

“Wal, I wouldn’t get peevish,” I 
says. “No sense in that.” 


How long does this 


Some Queer “Pards” 


I SEEN from the start, of course, that 
there was bad blood between The Vir- 
ginian an’ Trampas, an’ I was waitin’ 
fer the fight ter pull off. The Vir- 
ginian was dead stuck on a school- 
ma’am, what put in her time sewin’ in 
the yard an’ gettin’ jealous of a hen, 
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what clucked like a tin rattle every time 
he sashayed into the picture. Things 
begin ter move when he tells his pard, 
Steve, that he seen him brandin’ a calf 
that warn’t his; an’ he talks ter him 
serter sentimental about bein’ good and 
leavin’ his sinful ways. I thought they 
was goin’ ter cry about it—made me 
kinder sick, their line o’ talk did. Then 
the Boss o’ the ranch gets up a gang 
ter hunt cattle thieves an’ the Virginian 
goes along. 

They runs into the bunch about sun- 
down and ropes ’em in. Steve is makin’ 
one o’ the party; an’ say, right there’s 
where I got good an’ sore on the whole 
blamed show! What d’yer s’pose that 
Virginian does? Wal, he talks a lot 
more mud an’ slush ter that green fool, 
Steve; an’ says as how it breaks his 
heart ter lynch him, but he has ter do 
it coz this is the West an’ he must do 
his work! Accordin’ ter him, the West 
is a-hollerin’ ter see Steve hung. Steve 
says he appreciates his sentiments an’ 
then goes out ter his fate, feelin’ it a 
honor ter be strung up by a feller 
what’s busy enough ter do all the West’s 
work—whatever that means. 

“Ts that art?’ I says ter Jack. 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Is that his Art makes him put the 
halter on Steve?” 

“Sure. That’s the West an’—Where 
yer goin’?” 

“T’m goin’ out o’ here. I don’t want. 
any more o’ yer art. The West’s work. 
D’ye s’pose the little band o’ fighters 
what took Wyoming away from the In- 
juns, an’ raised cattle on the ranges an’ 
farmed it, an’ rode the whole stretch of 
it an’ faced its winters an’ hardship an’ 
made it the great country it is—d’ye 
s’pose big men like that’d sneak down 
on a pard, what they’d summered and 
wintered an’ shared their blankets with, 
an’ string him up? No, siree! They’d 
ship him out o’ harm’s way. Steve aint 
turned no trick on the Virginian. I tell 
you the West’s work aint done by any 
man what aint square enough ter stick 
by his pard, leastways till his pard gives 
him the double cross. Come on. We’d 
better hoof it. I’m liable ter pull a gun 
on that star actor if they let the curtain 
up on him again.” 

“Yer don’t get the idee, Buck,” says 
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A COWBOY’S CRITICISM 


Jack, swingin’ along side o’ me. 
“There’s times when a man has ter do 
his dooty even when it pains him.” 
“I’d pain him,” I says. “A man’s 
dooty is ter be on the level and stick 
ter his pard. If he can’t be square with 
his pard he aint no good in the West. 
He do the West’s work! The West 
wouldn’t have him. I kin see his finish 
if he tried any o’ that with the boys I 
uster travel with in old Wyoming!” 


The “Great Divide” Catches Buck 


THE next night I says ter Jack, 
kinder kiddin’ him: “Got any more 0’ 
that ‘real life’ Art ter show me?” 

“Sure,” says Jack. 

I might er knowed he’d take me up 
quick as a flash. 

“Show it ter me. I learned a few 
things from that Virginia cuss that I 
never got onter in all the seven years I 
rode the ranges in Wyoming. I’m wil- 
lin’ if I am young an’ ignerent.” 

“Wal, thar’s another western play 
openin’ up to-night 4g 

“Any o’ them pard-hangers in it?” 

“No. It’s an Arizony play. Ever 
been in Arizony, Buck?” 

“Yep; put in four years thar—rail- 
roadin’ an’ one thing or ’nother. I 
worked a gang o’ greasers down that 
way one year.” 

“Wal, then, this play’ll be jest the 
thing fer yer, Buck. It'll appeal ter 
yer,” he says. 

“All right,” I says. “Me fer it.” 

So we cleans up and starts out ter get 
some more o’ that sure thing Art. This 
time I knowed what sheet o’ the paper- 
back ter look at fer news o’ the show. 

“Hullo,” I says, “what is they goin’ 
shares on?” 

“They aint sharin’ nothin’,” says 
Jack. That’s the name o’ the play— 
‘The Great Divide.’ I guess it kinder 
relates ter the Grand Cafion. Ever 
seen it?” 

“You bet! Sight fer a man!” 

“They got a swell picture of it in the 
next act, an “g 


The Lone Sister Too Much for Him 


BUT jest then the show commences 
an’ we gets busy lookin’ an’ listenin’. 
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It suits me fust rate till a feller starts 
out ter drive his wife thirty miles ter 
ther station an’ leaves his sister—he1 
name’s Ruth—alone on the ranch all 
night. He says. “Yer wont be scared 
will yer? All the greasers on’the ranch 
is roarin’ drunk. They might drop 
round this way.” “Oh, not t’all,’ she 
says. “Every one o’ them blamed 
cholos has a brother’s love fer ~me.” 
“Sure,” says he, and off he goes and 
leaves her. The durned fool! Jack 
heers me swearin’ behind my teeth and 
he asks me what’s the matter. 

“Don’t he know better’n that—leav- 
in’ a woman alone with a pack o’ greas- 
ers runnin’ loose on the ranch?” 

“He thinks she'll be all right.” 

“Thinks nothin’! Any man what’s 
ever met up with greasers knows they 
aint any woman’s brothers. Why, yer 
dassent let one get behind yer in broad 
daylight. I’ve worked ’em an’ I know.” 

“That’s whar he makes his mistake,” 
says Jack. “That’s the point.’ 

“The point is that it wouldn’t hap- 
pen,” I says. 

“You'll see why in a minute. The 
girl has ter be alone ter make the rest 
o’ the play go right.” 

“T aint denyin’ that,’ I says. “She 
could be alone all right. Thar’s lots o’ 
ways ter fix that. The roof could fall 
in an’ kill two o’ the family an’ one o’ 
them cholos outside could shoot Ruth’s 
brother—he’s got it comin’ ter him— 
an’ that ud fix it fer bein’ alone. I don’t 
mind her bein’ left alone, I tell yer, so 
long as it’s natural. Thar! What did 
I say?” 

Sure enough thar as a dirty greaser 
peerin’ at the winder—oneriest lookin, 
yaller cuss I ever seen. He whistles out- 
side a bit an’ Ruth gets nervous an’ 
locks the door. The greaser comes back 
with two other fellers—white men at 
that! They breaks the door down an’ 
Ruth-can’t shoot ’em coz she’s got noth- 
in’ but a rusty old shot-gun what don’t 
work. An’ this is Arizony! I tell yer, 
it makes me plumb sick ter see so much 
darned foolishness; didn’t know before 
as thar could be so much inside 0’ 
twenty minutes. 

Wal, them three coyotes has come . 
after Ruth. She thinks one o’ them— 
calls hisself Stephen Ghent—looks a 
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mite better than the others ; an’ she says 
he kin have her if he'll make the 
greaser and Dutchy vamoose. So 
Stephen he trades fer her with the 
greaser fer a chain o’ nuggets an’ his 
wallet and fights Dutchy, comin’ out 
ahead. Then he says ter Ruth, “Come 
on,” and she don’t wanter, but she hikes 
fer the Ghent corral. 


Some Intermission Questions 


WHEN the curtain comes down I 
says ter Jack: 

“What’s the idee of tyin’ her up ter a 
measly, low caste cuss like this ar 
Stephen?” 

“He aint,” says Jack. “He’s a fine 
feller. When he sees Ruth close to, he 
gets sweet on her an’ wants ter save her 
from the others an’ marry her lawful. 
He aint no hobo neither. He’s the 
owner 0’ the richest mine in Arizony in 
the next act. He is in this act, too, 
only he don’t say so. He’s one o’ them 
real Westerners like yer see in them on- 
civilized spots, what don’t care for law 
nor what folks says, but when he wants 
somethin’ he jest takes it with him not 
so much as ‘by your leave’—the kind 
that’s close to Nature.” 

“So he oughter,” I says. ‘“That’s all 
right; that part of it. I’d do as much 
myself. But the rest of it don’t fit. In 
the fust place it’s only a low caste 
white that’ll travel with a greaser, an’ 
drink round with him. That kind don’t 
never amount ter nothin’. They don’t 
own big mines an’ work ’em. Why 
even a self-respectin’ hobo wont chum 
with a greaser. That’s all dead wrong. 
An’ thar’s another thing that sticks in 
my cro ¢y 

“What is it?” asks Jack. “Yer crop 
seems ter be stuck full to-night.” 

“Yer say he’s a fine feller, an’ I 
guess he kinder bears yer out by mar- 
ryin’ the girl legal, bein’ as thar aint 
nothin’ ter force him; an’ yer say he’s 
one-o’ them real oncivilized men that’s 
close ter nature—the kinder feller that 
lives on the ranges an’ the desert an’ 
aint got no pard ter speak of but the 
scenery and his broncho?” 

“You’ve hit it,” says Jack. “That’s 
why he comes thar with them fellers 
after the girl.” 
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“That’s why he don’t,” I says. “That’s 
the kinder man that don’t never hunt 
in a pack, leastways not when the 
game’s a woman—an’ a good woman at 
that. Coz why? He’s too close to Na- 
ture. He’s got a different idee about 
the way a man oughter treat a good 
woman.” 

“Wal,” says Jack, “he’s drunk.” 

“T wish I was,” says I. “I hate ter 
waste time.” 

Thar was a lot more ter the play an’ 
a mighty fine picture o’ the caion. I 
could a-looked at that picture all night. 
Blamed old cation—wisht I was back 
thar. 


Gets Disgusted at Ruth 


Ruth got so peevish after she mar- 
ried that feller I was clean disgusted 
with her. She was kickin’ like a wild 
heifer coz he’d bought her from the 
greaser. 

“T should think Stephen ud be kickin’ 
hisself fer it, too, by this time,” I says 
ter Jack. “He’s gettin’ his all right!” 

“What in tarnation’s got her now?” 
I. says, as she starts up again after 
takin’ a short breathing spell. 

“Tt’s on account o’ him buyin’ her. 
It stings her pride.” 

“He’s the one that’s stung, if yer ask 
me,” I says. “He fought fer her, too, 
didn’t he? Good job fer him if he’d 
been killed.” 

On the level that durned play made 
me so mad I couldn’t see straight. It 
was like playin’ drunk on cold tea, the 
way them poor actors has ter do; looks 
all right but it aint got the real flavor. 

I says ter Jack, when the blamed 
thing was over, I says: “Thar aint 
nothin’ goin’ ter come between us, old 
pard, is thar?” 

“Not on yer life, Buck,” he says. 

“Thar’s one thing I would like ter 


‘know before we fergets this harrerin’ 


experience.” 

“Til tell yer—if I kin,” he says. 

He was gettin’ humble. 

“Where does them coyotes live what 
writes them Western plays?” 

“Mostly in the East,” he says, sign- 
ing ter the barkeep. 

“T thought so,” says I. 
mine straight.” 


“Gimme 
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greatest theatrical thoroughfare. 
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Intimately associated with actors and managers, he is eminently quali- 
fied to write regularly of the life that makes Broadway the world’s 


“Chronicles of Broadway” each month in The Green Book Album. 


You cannot afford to miss his 








N THE Rialto clubs this spring the 
favorite form of indoor athletics ap- 
pears to be bridge-whist—except, of 
course, in the Forty-second Street 
Country Club, where a variety of 
pugilism which the literary director of 
the New Theatre doubtless would call 
“booze fighting,” continues to prevail. 

In the old days, before accepting an 
applicant for a position in a theatrical 
company, the manager was wont to in- 
quire into his previous condition of 
servitude, his acquaintance with blank 
verse, his opinion of William Winter, 
the exact state of his feelings toward 
rum, his personal elegance “on and off,” 
and other pertinent data. Now the man- 
agerial third degree takes this shape: 

“Are you a competent actor?” 

elf am.” 

“Well, then, just how skilfully do you 
play bridge-whist ?” 

The actor is not asked to qualify for 
Antonio, Orland, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
Uncle Tom, Hawkshaw, or any of the 
other old favorites, but for the fourth 
hand of a bridge-whist quartet. Two 
summers ago George M. Cohan, Rich- 
ard Carle, and Montgomery & Stone 
would not engage a chorus man for 
their respective companies unless the 
candidate’s baseball ability equaled his 
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vocal and terpsichorean accomplish- 
ments; and when the pennant contest 
in the theatrical league finally became 
acute, he was required to fortify his 
qualifications with peculiar, talent for 
weak positions on the diamond. For 
example, Cohan sought far and wide 
for a tenor who could hit high C and 
home runs simultaneously, while Carle 
offered a leading man’s salary to the 
chorus barytone with a third base field- 
ing average of .960, or better. 

It remained for Daniel V. Arthur to 
determine the personnel of a company 
by the rules governing bridge-whist. 
In addition to being a fiend at the game, 
Mr. Arthur is also the husband and 
tianager of Miss Marie Cahill. Be- 
tween matinee and night performances 
of “The Boys and Betty,” Mr. Arthur 
sacrificed dinner for bridge, after the 
night performance he: supped on sand- 
wiches for the same reason, and in the 
morning at the breakfast table he held 
his toast with one hand and “riffled” 
a deck with the other. 

Toward the end of Miss Cahill’s 
engagement at Wallack’s an awful 
thought took possession of Mr. Arthur. 


The company was about to start on an 


extended tour of the country, involving 
long and tedious railway journeys, and, 
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besides himself, there were but two 
really good whist players in it. 

More in sorrow than in anger he 
summoned Edgar Norton, one of the 
important actors in the company, before 
him and rebuked him for his deficiency 
in histrionism. 

“Why, you always told me that you 
liked me in the part,” exclaimed 
Norton. 

“Oh, you’re good enough on the 
stage,” replied Mr. Arthur, “but of 
what use will you be when we are 
traveling from Findlay, O., to Saginaw, 
Mich? Or how will you contribute to 
the success of this troupe as we hang 
around six hours in Harrisburg, Pa., 
waiting for the limited to Chicago? In 
those trying moments of what will it 
avail that you are able to recite Hamlet’s 
soliloquy or Antony's Forum speech 
with the proper accent?” 

Without further explanation Norton 
was released, and Wallace McCutcheon, 
one of the Lambs Club bridge-builders, 
éngaged in his place. 


A Profession With Dodson 


THIS passion for bridge is the ex- 
planation of the retirement from the 
stage of J. E. Dodson, one of the best 
of all contemporary character-actors. 
With the exception of a stray mention 
of this excellent actor, he has been lost 
completely to the public. A star in his 
own right, with managers clamoring for 
his services and eminent dramatists 
eager to write plays to suit, he passed 
completely out of the eye of the multi- 
tude about three years ago. 

Mr. Dodson always had been an ac- 
complished whist-player, but never a 
slave to the game until Charles M. 
Schwab, a magnate of United Steel, dis- 
covered his proficiency. Exhausted by 
the worries and cares of his important 
office, Mr. Schwab had voted himself 
a long vacation. The snow-capped 
peaks of the Tyrol, the restful blue of 
the Mediterranean, and the comfortable 
indolence of Old Japan beckoned the 
weary magnate to the relaxation he 
needed. So also did bridge-whist, and 
when he encountered Dodson, a player 
of his own adeptness, he elected whist. 
. Dodson was placed under a regular 
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salary as Mr. Schwab’s traveling com- 
panion and _ bridge  aide-de-camp. 
Whether one met United Steel’s retired 
president in Atlantic City, Hot Springs, 
or Lakewood, one might be sure that 
Dodson was within call. The suspense 
and the joys’ of “first-nights” were for- 
gotten, the exultation that results from 
favorable criticism was sacrificed, in- 
stead of the cheers of the populace there 
was oily the slither of the cards. 

Dodson’s revenue from his new oc- 
cupation is about $20,000 a year. 
Millionaires are his constant com- 
panions ; a private room in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, his theatre; the natnes in his 
cast are Schwab, Gates and Drake, and 
he is seldom seen on Broadway. 

Joseph Brooks, on two occasions 
within the year, has nearly enticed him 
back into his original profession. A 
play, entitled “Birth,’ was purchased 
for the express purpose of starring 
Dodson. He heard the call, visited 
Brooks in his office several times, 
wavered. and finally ran back to the 
Waldorf-Astoria. More recently a 


smashing big English melodrama, en- 


titled “The Sins of Society,” was im- 
ported. The principal role was one 
which any actor might have coveted. 
Dodson declined it on the grounds that 
rehearsals would interfere with the 
serious business of helping three lone- 
some millionaires to enjoy life. 


Harris’ Faith in Klein 


NOW that “The Third Degree” is 
booming along on its prosperous way 
at the Hudson Theatre, the theatrical 
colony, with its customary show of 
envy, is begrudging the “luck” that has 
attended the efforts of Henry B. Harris, 
its producer. For the benefit of these 
disgruntled gentlemen it should be 
stated that Mr. Harris’ “luck” may 
be found in an office in the New York 
Theatre Building almost any afternoon, 
examining the statements of a dozen or 
more theatres and as many profitable 
attractions. 

Reference is made, of coursé, to 
William Harris, the Peter Pan of 
managers, who is mahy years younger 
than his son, Henry B. The incidents 
leading up to the purchase of “The 
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Third Degree” are a splendid example 
of the combined shrewdness and specu- 
lativism that enter into the elder Harris’ 
operations. 

“The Third Degree” was written by 
Charles Klein on a commission from 
Klaw & Erlanger, who had paid him in 
advance royalties $2,500. Associated 
with Klaw & Erlanger in the transac- 
tion were several minor theatrical lights. 
When the completed manuscript finally 
was brought by Mr. Klein to the 
Throne Room of the New Amsterdam 
Theatre for its first reading, there were 
assembled Mr, Erlanger and his numer- 
ous partners in the enterprise. The 
presence of these others, whose interest 
never had been made known to Mr. 
Klein, somewhat  disconcerted the 
author, but he proceeded with the read- 
ing as if confident of success. 

At the end of the stirring first act 
he looked up to find that Mr. Erlanger 
was nodding approval, while the others 
were stretched out in various stages of 
somnolence. At the conclusion of the 
last act Mr. Klein had an audience of 
one, who informed him that definite 
decision on the availability of the play 
would be rendered in a few days. 

Well to the rear in Rector’s restaurant 
is the Theatrical Syndicate’s luncheon 
table. Exactly fifteen minutes after 
noon each day the seats are taken by 
Marc Klaw, A. L. Erlanger, Alf Hay- 
man, Al Hayman, William Harris, and 
Samuel F. Nixon when he is in the city. 
Occasionally such outsiders as Henry 
Dazian, Levy Mayer, Jerome Siegel, 
and James Buchanan (“Diamond Jim”) 
Brady are added to the group. Natural- 
ly theatricals form the subject of dis- 
cussion, and during the hour allotted 
to luncheon many a deal of tremend- 
ous importance to the stage-world is 
planned by this band of millionaires. It 
was during one of these sessions that 
Mr. Erlanger, on the day following the 
reading of the Klein play, turned to 
William Harris, and said: 

“Bill, I’m in a predicament. I’ve got 
a piece by Charlie Klein that looks 
pretty good to me. But my partners 
in the deal don’t like it. Now, if I 
produce it without them and it makes 
motiey, they are sute to feel hurt. If, 
on the other hand, I insist on holding 
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them to the agreement and the play 
should fail, they will censure me for 
overriding their judgment.” 

“How much have you paid down on 
it?” asked Mr. Harris. 

“We gave Klein $2,500 when the 
contract was signed,” replied Mr. 
Erlanger. 

“Tl take the play,” said Mr. Harris 
quietly. “I’ll buy your contract, giv- 
mg you the $2,500 it has cost you and 
$500 bonus.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” re- 
plied Mr. Erlanger. “Tl send you the 
manuscript this afternoon, and if you 
like it, we'll close the deal on those 
terms.” 

“T dont’ care to see the manuscript,” 
said Mr. Harris. “The deal is made 
now, if you say so.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand,” 
declared Mr. Erlanger. “Surely you 
want to know what you are buying. 
You haven’t learned even what the play 
is about.” 

“And I don’t care to know, either,” 
said Mr. Harris. “Henry and I have 
made~a million dollars out of Klein’s 
‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ and surely 
I can afford to gamble $3,000 on an- 
other play by him. Since ‘The Lion 
and the Mouse’ Klein has written two 
failures in ‘The Step-Sister’ and ‘The 
Daughters of Men.’ It is up to him 
to land a success this time. I know the 
man, and know how he works. He 
hasn’t turned out anything in a year, 
and I know that all of his time has been 
devoted to this piece. I don’t care 
what it is about or what it reads like; 
I'll take a chance that the play is a 
good one.” 

And the transaction was concluded 
then and there. The manuscript reached 
Mr. Harris later in the afternoon, but it 
was weeks before he opened it to read 
it. 

Subsequent events proved the sound- 
ness of Mr. Harris’ reasoning, for from 
the very beginning “The Third Degree” 
has been an overwhelming success. 


Collier to Fellow Authors 
ON THE occasion of the one hun- 


dredth performance of “The Patriot” 
at the Garrick Theatre William Collier, 
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the star and collaborateur, with J. 


Hartley Manners, distributed among 
the patrons copies of an amusing book 
on etiquette, entitled “Don’t Do That.” 
On the title page of the copy presented 
to Charles Frohman he wrote: 

From the author, William Collier, to 

Charles Frohman, the author of William 

Collier. 

To J. M. Barrie he sent a copy which 
was inscribed: 


From William Collier, half author, to 
J. M. Barrie, whole author. 


Our Scholarly Managers 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD, who is an 
author and says he can prove it, was 
one of the speakers at a dinner given 
at Delmonico’s recently. The sacrasm 
conveyed in his remarks proved clearly 
enough that he was not in a happy 
frame of mind. His chief grievance 
_ took the form of a protest against 
managers for their unwillingness to 
produce his plays. He argued that few 
producers were possessed of sufficient 
intellectual attainments to discriminate 
between a good and a bad play. 

“T took my play, “The Optimist,’ ” he 
said, “to a firm of managers noted more 
for wild speculation in theatrical prop- 
erties than their erudition. After I had 
read one act, the younger member of 
the firm said: 

“*Aw, that play’s no good. There 
aint a laugh in the act.’ 

“*The trouble with you,’ I said, ‘is 
that you can’t tell a good play from a 
bad one. I don’t believe you even under- 
stand what the piece is about. You 
don’t know the, distinction between an 
optimist and a pessimist.’ 

“*T don’t, hey,’ retorted the manager 
with a sneer. ‘An optimist treats the 
eyes; and a pessimist, the feet.’” 


“Diamond Jim” at Close Range 


AT ANOTHER dinner of Broadway 
folk which I attended not long ago, the 
pachydermic James Buchanan (“Dia- 
_ mond Jim”) Brady sat opposite me. 
When he turned on the full force of his 
South African display, the effect was 
like that caused by suddenly coming 
within the focus of a searchlight. 
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His waistcoat was decorated with 
buttons of rubies, encircled by dia- 
monds. Three huge emeralds, looking 
for all the world like petrified prunes, 
adorned. his shirt front. His cuff-but- 
tons were triangular-shaped, with each 
side more than an inch in length. A 
stone that was-strange to me, but which 
might have been a slab of onyx, formed 
the center, and the edges were of pearls. 
The watch-chain was composed of al- 
ternate white and yellow diamonds, the 
watch itself was a sort of fosilized sun- 
set, and his fingers were an aurora 
borealis in diamonds, sapphires and 
opals. 

When the first course of the menu 
was served I noticed that the waiter 
passed “Diamond Jim” by. But a 
moment later another waiter laid before 
him a large pitcher of orangeade and 
the biggest platter of oysters I ever saw 
served to an individual. There were 
at least four dozen of the bivalves on 
the dish. 

“Diamond Jim” had, according to his 
custom, arranged with the head waiter 
for an exclusive menu. None of his 
courses corresponded with those of the 
other diners. In the course of the even- 
ing he consumed three of the immense 
pitchers of orangeade and incredible 
quantities of food alien to the banquet- 
card. 

Few persons outside of his immediate 
circle really know “Diamond Jim.” By 
far the vast majority who see him only 
at “first nights” or the livelier res- 
taurants believe that he pursues an 
unproductive sort of existence, with 
pleasure and dissipation as its only ob- 
jects. The truth is that “Diamond Jim” 
never has tasted alcoholic beverages and 
knows not the solace of tobacco. 

And he is one of the most industrious 
and thorough business men in New 
York. In fact, he is one of the very few 
millionaires that are early risers, for he 
invariably is at his office by 8 o’clock in 
the morning. Starting in life as a 
newsboy, or in some equally humble 
capacity, he has made an immense for- 
tune in the manufacture of steel rail- 
road supplies. “First nights” and food 
are his relaxation. He is the most 
liberal patron of the theatre in Man- 
hattan, and for every premiere there are 
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laid aside for him four seats in the 
first row for which he pays, whether or 
not he makes use of them. 

Furthermore, he never has been heard 
to find fault with a performance. Of 
course, there are varying degrees to his 
enthusiasm, but when there come 
stretches of a performance which do not 
meet with his approval he blissfully 
lapses into slumber and awakes at the 
final curtain, refreshed and happy. 

To his friends and those who render 
him any service Brady is exceedingly 
generous. His gifts range from boxes 
of candy to motor-cars. Candy, by the 
way, is another of his weaknesses and 
has a conspicuous position on his diet- 
list. 
replenished daily with two dozen boxes 
of bonbons. What he doesn’t give away 
to callers during office-hours he eats. 


New Irrigation Scheme 


THE proprietor of a Broadway hotel 
chiefly patronized by actresses and show 
girls was annoyed on several occasions 
recently by complaints of passersby that 
water had been rained on them from an 
upper window. The hotel man noted 
that these protests usually were regis- 
tered about noon. He made an inves- 
tigation, and discovered that the down- 
pour came from the window of a room 
occupied by Miss Elfie Fay. An ex- 
planation was quickly forthcoming. 

A friend had given Miss Fay a gar- 
denia, which she had placed on the 
window-ledge. Miss Fay is not’an early 
riser, but she felt that her habits should 
not militate against the welfare of the 
plant. Every night, therefore, before 
retiring, she placed a siphon of seltzer 
beside her bed, and, on waking in the 
morning, turned on its full force in the 
direction of the gardenia, while she lay 
stretched out in comfort. The fault was 
in the quality of Miss Fay’s marksman- 
ship. 


Erlanger’s Idea of Reciprocity 


A PROMINENT manufacturer of 
shoes, stockings, and other pedal acces- 
sories, misled by a magazine-writer 
who had stated that theatrical managers 
were frequently at their wits’ end to 


The desk in his private office is © 


find recipients for free tickets, sent the 

following letter to Klaw & Erlanger 

during the first month of “Kitty Gray’s” 

ngagement at the New. Amsterdam 
\eatre : 


Gentlemen: 

The writer understands that you have 
great trouble in filling your house on a 
Monday night, especially for a new play. 
As proprietors of this factory, we have 
quite a number of people here who 
would be very glad to go to some of your 
shows, could they get tickets, which they 
cannot afford to buy. If you were to 
send us some free tickets for Monday or 
any other night when you may want to 
fill up your house, you may send them to 
us, and we will see to it that all such 
tickets are used by a class of people such 
as you desire‘in your theaters. 

Yours truly. 
This was Mr. Erlanger’s reply: 
Gentlemen : 

We understand that you have great 
trouble in disposing of some of the arti- 
cles made in your factory. We have a 
large number of employes who would be 
glad to wear your leggings, overgaiters, 
crochet slippers, sandals, etc., provided 
you would furnish them free of charge. 
This suggestion is no more absurd than 
the one contained in your letter of the 
9th. Very truly yours, 

Kiaw & ERLANGER. 


The Barrymore Perverseness 


THAT’S a curious trio—the Barry- 
mores. Each one is tremendously ac- 
complished in one way or another, and 
each one, with the perverseness of 
genius, constantly is seeking a field of 
endeavor for which by natural gifts he 
is not best fitted. 

There’s Miss Ethel, as charming an 
actress. as ever despised a dramatic 
critic, longing and longing for a prima 
donna role in light opera. For three 
years Miss Barrymore has been studying 
vocal culture, and not the training of | 
the speaking, but the singing voice. 
She would far rather be the Fritzi 
Scheff than the Bernhardt of the stage. 
At the present rate of going she isn’t 
likely to be either, although, glory be to 
Uncle John Drew, she is one of the 
most successful as well as fascinating 
American actresses. 

To get an insight into Miss Barry- 
more’s pet ambition, one should meet 
her at a jolly post-performance supper 
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party where, after the last course, the 
guests burst forth into popular songs. 
Then, if there chance to be one or more 
noted sopranos present, one will derive 
considerable amusement from watching 
Miss Barrymore as she strives for 
greater vocal altitudes than her sisters 
of the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera. 

Far be it from mé to discourage Miss 
Barrymore in any enterprise. For my 
part I should like her, whatever the 
course of her talents. Most of us in 
New York would fancy her even as a 
suffragette—which Heaven forbid. 

And then there’s Lionel, a young 
actor who gave promise, in “The 
Mummy and the Hummingbird’ and 
again in “The Other Girl,” of succeed- 
ing to his lamented father’s eminence. 
And what does Lionel do, the moment 
that the reviewers pronounce him a fine 
actor? Why, he simply boards a 
steamer and sails away to Paris to be- 
come an artist. 

As for John, the youngster of the 
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family, he had made a reputation as a 
caricaturist before he appeared on the 
stage. Then the family perverseness 
assefted itself, and John went in for 
farce and musical comedy. 


How It Happened 


EVERYBODY who knows the 
Barrymores at all knows that Miss 
Ethel is the little mother of the tribe. 
Financiering never was the forte of the 
male Barrymores and there have been 
long periods when Miss Ethel has rep- 
resented all the available assets of the 
family. 

It was during one of John’s long 
lapses from toil that Miss Barrymore 
was showing me through her cozy 
apartments in West Fortieth street. 

“You see,” she said, “these front 
rooms I have quite to myself.” 

“But those in the rear?” I inquired. 

“John is occupying them just now,” 
she replied. And then she added slyly, 
“That’s John’s idea, not mine.” 


Valuable Green Room Relics 


AVID BELASCO attended a re- 
cent sale of costumes, furniture, 
bric-a-brac and personal effects of 

Edwin Booth and purchased several of 
the great tragedian’s stage accessories. 
Among the articles which have passed 
into Mr. Belasco’s possession are the 
mace, the spear and two staffs used by 
Booth in “Richard III,” the scales and 
knife of Shylock ; the sword of Brutus, 
and the. cape of Don Caesar. Mr. Be- 
lasco also secured Mr. Booth’s make-up 
box, a pair of framed play-bills of the 
eminent actor’s earlier appearances, his 
tobacco-box, and an English hob. Mr. 
Belasco’s relics will be placed in the 
beautiful new Green Room at the Be- 
lasco Stuyvesant Theatre, New York. 

Here Mr. Booth’s effects will be 
mounted in company with many other 
mementoes and art treasures presented 
to Mr. Belasco by players of bygone 
days, whose names shine resplendent 
from the pages of theatrical history, or 
gathered together by the eminent 
‘dramatist in his travels, 





Among his most sacred possessions 
are: A curious old dagger at one time 
owned by the celebrated tragedian 
Tomasso Salvini who used the weapon 
in “Othello.” It was presented to Mr. 
Belasco by the Italian actor April 26th, 
1886, on the occasion of the latter’s 
appearance with Edwin Booth in New 
York at the Academy of Music, and 
originally belonged to a Moorish Chief- 
tain at Tunis, Morocco, having been 
wrought by the Moor himself. 

Two daggers used by the great 
French tragedienne, Rachel, in “Me- 
dea,” and given to Mr. Belasco by Lady 
Meaux. The daggers at one time 
formed a part of Lady Meaux cele- 
brated private museum at Theobald, 
England. 

On the occasion of her farewell ap- 
pearance at the Baldwin Theatre, San 
Francisco, in June, 1880, Adelade Neil- 
son presented Mr. Belasco—at that 
time a mere boy directing the stage at 
that playhouse—with a beautiful silver- 
mounted dagger, which the now emi- 
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nent dramatist numbers among. his most 
treastired relics of the theatre. The 
Neilson memento is mounted beside that 
of a Spanish dagger which belonged to 
Charles Kean. 

In each corner of the case containing 
this formidable array are mounted silver 
medallions of the classic features of 
Lord Byron and William Shakespeare, 
presented by the late Sir Henry Irving, 
while in the bottom of the case rests an 
insignificant looking object bearirig evi- 
dences of much usage—an object, how- 
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BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER 


Oh, Fritzi Scheff, if you could only know 
How you have made me lay awake at night 


And hate me meals, and lose me appetite, 
| wonder if you’d wish it wasn’t so? 
I’m nearly bug with love for you, and, oh, 
If you would only let me hug you tight 
For just a minute I'd feel out of sight— 
Of course | know you'd not stand for it, though. 


One day I seen you in a store, and you 

Was buyin’ stockin’s from a lady there; 
You looked at me and smiled a little, too, 

And it was nearly more than I could bear; 
How happy I would be if, when you're through 
With them, you’d let me have your wore-out pair! 
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ever, which holds its place among Mr. 
Belasco’s cherished “palmy day”’ relics. 
It is a powder-puff, picked up in a 
dressing room by a supernumerary at 
the old California Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, and belonged to John McCullough. 

There is also a sword which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Belasco by the late Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers at Virginia City, Nev. 
This sword belonged to James McCol- 
lom, and: was carried by David Belasco 
himself when playing Malcolm in sup- 
port of Mrs. Bowers. 














































The Conquered Conscience 





By J. A. TIFFANY 








Time was when to visit the theatre at all frequently meant social 
ostracism. In this short story of the stage an old man’s kindly decep- 
tion of his helpmate and how at last her prejudices were swept aside, 
are all tenderly dwelt upon by a popular writer of short fiction. 








CHAPTER I 


HE BIG, bright red touring-car 
which had threaded its way lei- 
surely down the shabby little 

street came to a standstill in front of 
Angus Cameron’s cottage; and the 
crowd of children who had been pur- 
suing the machine drew around to ex- 
amine it more minutely, from every 
point of view. 

As he stepped out, Herr Jaeger, the 
fat, jolly-looking German who owned 
and ran the car, threw a handful of 
small coins among the rabble and stood 
for a moment to enjoy the sight of their 
scrambling and scrapping for the spoils. 
Then he started for Cameron’s door; 
but, noticing one little fellow on crutch- 
es, unable to join in the fray, Mr. Jaeg- 
er walked back and patting him on the 
head, slipped a coin into his hand. The 
size of the piece made the lad open his 
hand to examine the money, before 
thanking the rich stranger; and, when 
he looked up again, Jaeger had climbed 
the steps to Cameron’s porch. It was a 
silver dollar that the cripple held in his 
palm. 

The German’s hand went to the door- 
bell, but dropped to his side again, with- 
out ringing. He stood listening. For 
a moment he wore a puzzled look, then 
his expression gave way to one of in- 
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terest, changing next to wonder, and 
quickly again to an absorption that had 
in it something of awe. Glancing 
round, he discovered a low rocking- 
chair on the veranda near the open 
window, and noiselessly he sank into 
the seat, clasping his hands behind his 
neck, throwing back his head, and lis- 
tening, with eyes half closed. 

Trembling from the strings of a vio- 
lin of rare tone, with a pathos almost 
human, the strains of “My heart is in 
the Highlands” were wafted through 
the cottage window and languished 
away in the distance, borne on the 
wings of the soft autumn breeze. The 
music ended, and within the cottage all 
was still. 

Yet, wrapped in reverie, the German 
sat on, oblivious to the noisy throng of 
children gathered round his motor-car 
in front. Presently the silence within 
the cottage was broken by a deep sigh, 
just on the other side of the window. 
Rising, Herr Jaeger tapped lightly: at 
the door, then entered the little sitting- 
room, which opened directly otf the 
veranda. 

A tall, spare old gentleman sat in a 
straight-backed chair, gazing olankly 
at the wall before him. The violin still 
rested under his chin, the bow fluttered 
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uncertainly in his trembling hand, and 
he seemed entirely unaware of Jaeger’s 
entrance. 

“Good day, Mr. Cameron,” the Ger- 
man began, with guttural good humor. 
“I had business this way, and I thought 
I would call to see you about the rent. 
You are three months in arrear. How 
is it?” 

“Yes, yes, Jaeger,” the old 
Scotchman answered, with a deep, 
weary sigh; “I know I owe you a lot 
of money. It is very kind of you not to 
have put me out before. I am afraid I 
shall never be able to pay you. I must 
move before the amount is larger.” 

“And where are you going to move 
to, Cameron?” the German inquired, in 
a kindly tone. 

“Into the street—that is the only place 
I know of,” Cameron replied. “A week 
ago, I took my wife to the hospital. I 
had already sold everything that I could 
sell, to buy her food and medicine.” 

“Can’t you find any employment ?” the 
landlord inquired. 

“No, I have walked all my shoes into 
holes, looking for work, and now my 
clothes are so shabby that no one would 
employ me, even if they needed a man.” 

“What kind of work are you looking 
for? Of course you could not expect 
to get another position such as you had 
at Garson’s.” 

“No, I was floor-walker there for 
twenty years, but, after my long sick- 
ness, they would not take me back. I 
would do anything—bookkeeping, pack- 
ing, carting—even an errand-boy’s job, 
if I could get it.” 

“You play the violin?” the German 
asked. “You could make money by 
that means.” ~ 

“IT would hate to go along in the 
middle of the street playin’ a fiddle for 
pennies,” the old Scotchman answered, 
with a flush. 

“Not more than I would hate to see 
you, my friend,” the landlord replied, 
with difficulty restraining a laugh at the 
absurdity of Cameron’s interpretation 
of his meaning. “Iwill pay you in dol- 
lars, not pennies, if you will play for 
me. You were just finishing ‘My heart 
is in the Highlands’—or is it ‘The Hee- 
lan’s’?—as I came along. Wont you 
play it again for me?” 
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“I will play it for you with pleasure, 
Mr. Jaeger ; but I couldn’t be accepting 
money for doin’ it.” 

“No, no. You will not understand. 
Play first; we argue afterwards.” 


Standing erect before the window, 
the old Scotchman placed the violin un- 
der his chin, ran the bow across the 
strings a few times, in seemingly aim- 
less fashion, then, with a frowning, rapt 
expression, he struck into the theme. 
Herr Jaeger sank into the chair that 
Cameron had just vacated ; but the tune 
had not progressed through many 
chords before the listener again stood 
erect as the player, motionless, rigid, 
drinking in the melody, with parted i 
and ever-widening eyes. 

Such were his absorption and emo- 
tion that he forgot to breathe, and, at 
intervals, Nature rectified the mistake 
by compelling him to give little, quick 
gasps. In ‘his excitement, his hands 
rose from his sides and reached out 
towards Cameron and his violin, as if 
in an attempt to grasp and embrace the 
beautiful, elusive, mournful tones that 
fluttered from the strings. 

With a sweet, lingering note, a note 
rather of tender recollection than of 
hopeless regret, the tune came to an 
end; and the Scotchman dropped bow 
and violin to his sides. With a depre- 
cating smile, he said: 

“Tt’s the first time in fifteen years I 
ha’e touched the fiddle. My son Rabert, 
who was a minister, thought it was no’ 
becoming his father should play a pro- 
fane instrument. But, to-day, I had 
to.” 

“Let’s have more—more!” Herr Jae- 
ger exclaimed. “Profane! Herr Gott, 
it is divine. Play ‘Die Wacht am 
Rhine.” 

Bowing to his visitor, Cameron re- 
placed the violin in position, and played 
the German national air, with a verve 
and rhythm that made Herr Jaeger’s 
eyes sparkle with patriotic pride, as 
well as with the artist’s joy. 

“Now the ‘Marseillaise!’” he ex- 
claimed, when Cameron ‘had finished ; 
and, with a courtly bow and a grave 
smile, the Scotchman again complied. 

“Can you play any of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Lieder ohne Worte?’” the German in- 
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quired ; and, without a momient’s hesita- 
tion, Catneron began upon an elaborate 
interpretation of one of the miore diffi- 
ctilt pieces. 

After resting for a moment, with his 
chin on the violin, his faded gray eyes 
fixed tipon the dingy wall of the house 
across the street, old Angus drew the 
boW lightly across the strings again, and 
his rafbling, fretful prelude resolved 
itself into the strains of “My Ain Coun- 
tree.” 

His face was drawn and wistful, 
marked with deep, dark lines; but, as 
the melody welled up from the bosom 
of his treastired violin, the magic of the 
old familiar strain tingled through his 
frame, warming his veins like a gener- 
ous draught of wine. The eyes which 
had been glazed and listless, shone and 
sparkled with a new, strange light. Un- 
‘der the exaltation of his theme, Angus 
Cameron looked twenty years younger. 

“Let ime see it!” Jaeger exclaimed, as 
the Scotchitian sank into a chair, ex- 
Hiausted by his efforts. “A Cremona!” 
he added, with a quick, inquiring glance 


at Carieron. “Where did you get it?” 
“From my grandfather. It is an 
Amati.” 


“Andreas?” was the next question, 
crisp and sharp. 

“No, the son, Antonio.” 

“Still better! Ach! And you have 
allowed this noble instrument to hatig 
mute and dumb upon your wall for 
twenty years. It was wicked, Herr 
Caméron. This violin is not yours. 
You did not take it. It was in the 
wofld gefierations before you were 
born. Your marvelous talent for play- 
ing is not yours, either. Both belong 
to the world. 

“You talk of being poor, with a gift 
so noble, a violin so grand. Ach, Gott! 
but you are ungrateful. You are richer 
a thousand times than I. I will pay 
you forty dollars a week to play for me 
two pieces each day, and it wont be long 
before Some other matiager will corte 
along and offer you a hundred.” 

“You mean at the theatre? I had for- 
gotten. You owti the Olympia. You 
wafit me to play there?” 

“Yes, yes. Where else?” 

“Mr, Jaeger, you Will excuse mé, sir,” 
the Scétchman begati, speaking with 
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hesitation, and avoiding his visitor’s 
eyes, “an’ I hope you'll understand that 
there’s no reproach implied, nor any 
disrespect to yourself or your business ; 
but I couldn’t accept your very kind of- 
fer. I ha’e never been in a theatre in 
all my life.” 

“The Olympia isn’t a theatre. It’s a 
temple of art, dedicated to the Muses. 
We give nothing but a highly-refined 
entertainment, nothing that could cause 
a blush to rise to the cheek of the most 
fastidious, as the advertisements say. 
What church do you go to?” 

“Mr. Ballantrae’s,” Cameron replied. 

“A good, man,” was Jaeger’s com- 
ment. “I know him well. He visits 
the Olympia a good many times during 
the season. He would tell you that you 
were flying in the face of Providence 
to refuse my offer.” 

“T grant ye, sir, it’s a most munificent 
proposition ; but I canna’ accept it.” 

“And why is it ye canna’?” the Ger- 
man demanded, with good-natured mim- 
icry. 

“Tt’s against my principles, sir,” the 
Scotchman answered, in a tone of quiet 
firiality. 

“It’s against your principles to accept 
the means of saving your wife’s life— 
the means of giving her the best medi- 
cal attention, good food, and proper 
medicines ?” 

“No, sir; but it isn’t that ye’re offer- 
ing me: It wad kill Mary if she knew 
I was playing a fiddle in a theatre.” 

“Then don’t let her ktiow,” Herr Jae- 
ger snotted. 

“Mary and I have never had a secret 
from one another since we bécame man 
and wife.” 

“How do you know?” Jaeger de- 
manded. “I don’t cate about your 
naine. It isn’t necessaty td advertise 
that. Terence O’Shea or Friedrich 
Sweitzer will suit me just as wéll as 
Angus Cameron. I wort ask you to 
sign a contract. Come afid play for a 
week, to see how you like it. Have you 
a dress-sitit ?” 

“T have one that I bought for Rob- 
ert’s wedditig.” 

“When was that?” 

“Twelve years ago. 
years afterwards.” 
“Hello!—talk of angels atid their 


He died two 








wings appear. Here’s Mr. Ballantrae 
coming up the steps!” exclaimed Herr 
Jaeger, who was standing near the win- 
dow. “He'll soon settle this argument.” 


Cameron stepped to the door and 
opened it at the moment that the Rev. 
Hugh Ballantrae was about to ring the 
bell. 

“T thought I’d stop in to see how you 
were, Angus, atid to inquire about 
Mary.” 

“Come in, sir,” said Angus. And as 
he closed the door the minister found 
that he was not the only visitor at Cam- 
eron’s house. 

Herr Jaeger stepped forwafd, and 
giving his hand a fat squeeze, said: 

“You are just the man we want, Mr. 
Ballantrae. Cameron’s conscience stands 
in the way of his accepting ah offer of 
forty dollars a week that I have made 
him, to play the violin, two pieces a 
day, at the Olympia. I want you to tell 
him he’s a fool.” 

Mr. Ballantrae sat down and looked 
from one to the other of the men before 
replying. 

“What’s the trouble, 
asked, at last. 

“It’s Mary I’m thinking of,’ Cam- 
eron replied. “You know how she feels 
about theatres; and I’m nd in favor o’ 
them myself.” 

“IT told Cameron you’d undertake to 
win Mrs. Cameron over,” Jaeger btoke 
In, 

“You don’t know Mrs. Cameron, may 
be,” the minister answéred, smiling. 
“She’s one of the old kind of Scotch 
women, who would sacrifice lifé and ev- 
erything it holds for a principle-for a 
belief. In the old days, you know, we 
Scots were strongly prejudiced against 
theatres and all places of amusement. 
Happily, for charity’s sake, the times 

have changed. Manners have changed. 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis,’ he added ponderously, pronounc- 
ing the Latin with a rich Scotch burr. 

“But I think it would be a sin for 
Angus to refuse your offer, Mr. Jaeger. 
Look at the comforts he could buy for 
Mrs. Cameron—a private room and a 
special nurse at the hospital; and, when 
she comes home, wine, fruit, and a good 

beefsteak.” 


Angus?” he 
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“But the steak would choke her, ‘sir, 
if she knew it was bought wi’ money 
that I eartied in a playhouse.” 

“Then, don’t let her know,” was Mr. 
Ballantrae’s prompt rejoinder. “Keep 
her from knowing anything about it, as 
long as you can; and, when she does 
find out, send for me. I'll come over 
and try and reason with her.” 

The minister proved a powerful ally 
for Jaeger, and it was not many minutes 
before Cameron had faltered his thanks 
for the German’s offer and promised to 
make his appearance at the Giympia the 
next afternoon. 

The two visitors left together; but 
Jaeger slipped back itito the house for 
a second, and pressing a piece of papér 
into Cameron’s harid, whispered: 

“Here’s something in advance. You'll 
need some new clothes, shoes and litien.” 

When he had gone, taking Mr. Baill- 
antrae with him in his ¢ar, Cameron 
found that the paper Jaeger had given 
him was a hundred dollar bill. 


CHAPTER II 


Next day; Angus made his début as a 
professional musician ; and his perform- 
ance fully justified the exuberant 
praise that Herr Jaeger had bestowed 
upon his playing. The spare figure of 
the white-haired old man, clad m new 
black frock coat and plain toed shoes af 
marvelous width and apparent softness, 
seemed strangely out of place on the 
vaudeville stage; but he had not played 
matry bars beforé audience and orchestra 
began craning their necks to get a bet- 
ter view of the pale, refined features of 
the player; atid when he had finished 
there were many who could not see ‘him 
at all for the tears that he had conjured 
up from unsuspected depths by the ten- 
der passion of his theme. 

Straight from the theatre, ip 
with the memory of his ordeal, flu ed 
with the stfange sensation caused by the 
tumult of applause his playing had 
evoked, Anptis hurried to the hospital, 
to see Mary. 

She saw that there was something 
stratge about her husband and ques- 
tioned him concerning his new clothes. 

“I’m workitig, Mary,” he answéred; 
“and I had ‘to have new things.” 
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“What is it that you’re doing, An- 
gus?” was Mary’s next question. 

“Tt’s work that Mr. Ballantrae got for 
me, Mary,” Angus answered. 

“What kind o’ work, Angus?” 

“Tt’s in the music line.” 

“But the only music you know is the 
feedle; an’ y’ remember what Rabert 
had to say about that.” 

“Ou, ay, Mary, I remember, but I 
must do something—for you, lass, and 
for myself.” : 

“Y’re no playing a feedle in a church, 
are y ?” Mary demanded. 

“Well, not exactly,” Angus replied. 
“Y’ see,” he explained, catching at a 
phrase that Jaeger had used, when try- 
ing to persuade him to appear on the 
stage ; “it’s educational work, in a way.” 

“Y’re givin’ lessons, eh, Angus?” 

“Yes, that’s it; I’m givin’ lessons,” 
he replied, with a sigh of relief. 

Mary asked no further questions ; but 
she was far from satisfied with her hus- 
band’s explanations. She felt, vaguely, 
that the first secret of their wedded life 
had come in between them; and long 


into the night she lay awake, racking 
her brain with futile conjecture. 


Cameron soon began to look upon the 
theatre as a second home. When the 
first strangeness of his surroundings 
had worn away, he found a fascination 
in everything connected with the place. 
Each week that passed seemed to carry 
him back a year nearer to his youth. 
His step became more sprightly, more 
elastic ; his eyes were brighter, his hand 
surer. 

With each performance he gained in 
mastery of his loved Amati. At first 
he had blushed like a school-boy when 
he heard the applause of his auditors 
or read the compliments showered upon 
him by the newspapers; but soon he 
came to hang on them, to look for them 
as for his own. Popular applause be- 
came to him as the breath of his nos- 
trils, the salt and savor of his daily life. 

He was proud of the power which he 
had discovered in his old age—the 
power of earning double the amount 
that he had ever received in the prime 
and vigor of his manhood—proud of his 
_-ability to provide Mary with delicacies 


and comforts, to surround her with care. 
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and attention during her sickness; but, 
as each day brought her nearer to health, 
nearer to a return to her home, the old 
Scotchman grew more nervous and un- 
easy. 

He feared her stern, uncompromising 
condemnation, when she should discover 
the means by which he was supplying 
her wants and his own. 


CHAPTER III . 


When Mrs. Cameron was better— 
some two months after Angus had 
started at the Olympia—she went home, 
thankful that she was again able to as- 
sume the care of her little household, but 
with a fixed resolve to find out her hus- 
band’s secret. 

Every afternoon at two o’clock and 
each night at eight he left the house, 
under pretense of visiting his pupils; 
and Mary always smiled and spoke 
cheeringly to him as he left, feigning 
the utmost confidence in everything he 
told her. 

One night, she was just about to fol- 
low Angus into the dark street for the 
purpose of watching his movements, 
when a neighbor came in. 

“Tl come again, some other time, 
Mrs. Cameron,” she said. “I see you’re 
going out. You’re going to the Olym- 
pia, no doubt, to hear Mr. Cameron 
play. It’s a proud woman that you 
ought to be, with your husband the talk 
of the whole city, and nobody ever 
knowing before that he was the great 
violin player.” 

“Ou, ay, Angus was always pretty 
handy wi’ the fiddle,” Mrs. Cameron re- 
plied, concealing her trepidation at the 
words the woman’s news had caused her. 

“For why doesn’t Mr. Cameron use 
his own name on the stage, instead of 
calling himself Donald Dunross?” was 
the neighbor’s next question and the in- 
formation that it conveyed to Mary was 
almost as great a blow as the news that 
her husband was making his living by 
public performances in a playhouse. To 
her simple mind, the adoption of a name 
other than one’s own was in itself a 
deadly sin. 

Soon as she was alone again, Mrs. 
Cameron gathered together all the news- 
papers that had accumulated about the 
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house for the last month; and in nearly 
every one of them she read accounts of 
“Donald Dunross” and his marvelous 
playing. 

When she had finished her perusal of 
the papers, Mary Cameron looked ten 
years older. At first, she had not fully 
realized the enormity of the thing that 
Angus was doing. Her neighbor’s 
words had conveyed a sense of shame 
and horror to her mind; but it had re- 
quired the repeated confirmations of the 
press-notices to shape and clarify the 
thing within her brain. 

Her conclusion was that Angus had 
fallen, that he was leading a life of sin, 
and that she must snatch him from the 
danger of eternal punishment. And 
when Angus came home that night, 
meeting Mary’s white, set face, he’knew 
that his secret was out. 

“Well, Mary?’ he asked, with a 
drawn smile. 

“It’s true that ye’ve been playing the 
violin in a theatre this long time, An- 
gus?” she asked. 

“Aye, it’s true,” he answered, avoid- 
ing his wife’s eyes. 

“Then, ye mauna play any more, An- 
gus.” 

“But we must live,” Cameron pro- 
tested. “Look here, Mary, this talk 
about theatres is a lot o’ nonsense that 
people have forgotten this hundred 
years or more. Mr. Ballantrae goes to 
the theatre. Both he and Mrs. Ballan- 
trae have been to hear me play, three 
or four times; and the meenister’ll tell 
ye that there’s no harm in it.” 

“Then we'll look fer another minis- 
ter, Angus. But y’ll play no more i’ the 
theatre?” 

“T must. I cannot help it. 
promised—signed a contract.” 

Mrs. Cameron made no reply to this 
announcement; and for the next few 
days the old people seldom addressed 
one another. Mary brooded on her 
trouble. Her pride was hurt, as well as 
her conscience. She felt disgraced and 
lowered by her husband’s occupation. 
The shock would have been but slightly 
greater had she made the discovery that 
he was pursuing the avocation of a 
burglar or a gambler instead of that of 
“play-actor,” as she called his part at 
the Olympia. 


I have 
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But soon the personal feeling of hu- 
miliation was submerged in the greater 
concern that she felt for her husband’s 
spiritual welfare. Every time he left 
the house she was racked with fears that 
something might happen to him—that 
he might meet with an accident and be 
killed, dying before he should have time 
to repent of his evil ways. 

To prevent such a catastrophe be- 
came the subject of her constant thought 
and cogitation. She determined to save 
him in spite of himself. She resolved 
that he should not be permitted to pur- 
sue his course headlong to perdition. 

Mr. Ballantrae called to see her, and 
talked long and earnestly with her, in 
the effort to reconcile her to the new 
comforts with which Angus had been 
able to surround her. The minister as- 
sured her that not only he but the whole 
church were proud of Angus and the 
new fame that had come to him. Mary 
listened and shook her head. She would 
not be convinced. She felt in her heart 
that the old church had fallen upon evil 
days when her very minister joined 
hands with the forces of evil. 

She made a last appeal to Angus, 
using every plea and argument she could 
think of to turn him from the error of 
his ways. She said that now she was 
strong and well: she could support both 
of them, if necessary, by needlework. 
She would rather eat a crust of bread 
earned by honest labor, by dignified 
work, than sit down daily to the most 
sumptuous meals purchased with the 
wages of dishonor, earned in the service 
of the Evil One. 

Angus, however, was impervious to 
all appeals. He knew in his heart that 
he would not have relinquished his posi- 
tion at the Olympia, even to earn a 
larger salary in his former employment. 
He had caught the glamor of the foot- 
lights. No romantic girl fresh from 
school was ever more completely stage- 
struck than was Angus Cameron. 

He was fascinated with the tawdry 
frippery-of the theatre. He lived only 
when within its walls. He was in ely- 
sium while he trod the stage with every 
eye intent upon him. The cheers and 
plaudits of the people went to his head, 
like the fumes of wine, bracing, stimu- 
lating, intoxicating him, 
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When Mary pressed her arguments, 
as he thought unduly, he became angry. 
Driven to bay by the merciless logic of 
her position—the position that she 
founded on their common creed—he 
commanded her to desist from worrying 
him. His manner becaine that of the 
inebriate fighting to retain possession of 
his bottle. 

With aching heart Mary realized that 
she had nothing to hope from Angus. 
She saw that if he was to be saved, she 
must save him, in spite of himself. She 
formed a hundred plans, and abandoned 
them as impracticable. Her final con- 
clusion was that Cameron must die. He 
must die, too, at the right moment—not 
when he came fresh from the theatre, 
swelled up with pride and vanity, but 
after leaving church, filled with the 
thoughts the service had inspired—filled 
with humility, almost persuaded of his 
sin, looking for forgiveness for all his 
transgressions. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mary laid her plans accordingly. 
When Saturday came, she went out and 
visited a number of drug-stores, buying 
at each a minute quantity of strychnine. 
Taking home her purchases she put 
them all together, in readiness for her 
purpose. She had arranged with Angus 
that they should go to church in the 
morning, and have a cold dinner after- 
wards, finishing up with a cup of coffee. 
She would put the strychnine into the 
coffee-pot: they would both partake of 
it, and together they would leave the 
world. 

Then, Angus would be saved. She 
was not so sure about herself, but she 
hoped that the motive of her act might 
purchase pardon for her crime. Yet, 
if that might not be, she would be con- 
tent to suffer, if only she could save her 
husband. And, as she went about her 
work that day, cleaning up the house 
and preparing the dinner for the mor- 
row, she felt a peace and contentment 
that she had not known for many weeks. 

In the evening, just after Angus had 
left the house, Mr. and Mrs. Ballantrae 
called. They drove up in a carriage, 
and insisted on Mary getting ready to 
accompany them to an entertainment. 
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“A church entertainment—on Satur- 
day night?” Mary asked, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Well, not exactly,” Mrs. Ballantrae 
replied, with a smile; “it’s a better en- 
tertainment than we can get up in cofi- 
nection with the church. But don’t 
stand atguing, Mary. Please go and 
get ready. I know you'll be delighted 
with the evening’s program.” 


They took her to the Olympia. The 
theatte was in an office building, and 
they went in by a side entrance, reach- 
ing a private box, at the end of a long 
corridor, without Mary having seen any 
of the signs that would indicate the na- 
ture of the place they were entering. 

For a moment, when she entered the 
box, Mrs. Cameron was dazzled by the 
glare of light; but when her eyes had 
grown accustomed to the brilliancy of 
the illuminations, she looked around on 
the spacious auditorium, newly deco- 
rated, with a lavish display of gilt and 
other gay tints, enlivened with the pres- 
ence of two thousand or more well- 
dressed men and women; and, with a 
little gasp, she sank back in her ¢ush- 
ioned seat. She still had no suspicion of 
the character of the place into which 
she had been led. It was her first ex- 
perience of the inside of a theatre. Her 
conceptions of such places were crude 
beyond expression. 

“This looks like heaven,” she mur- 
mured, as Mrs. Ballantrae bent towards 
her with a questioning smile. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” Mrs. Ballantrae 
assented, smiling still. 

Soon the orchestra struck up an over- 
ture; and Mary listened with rapt at- 
tention to the strange, unfamiliar soutids 
of an operatic selection. 

“We ha’ no sich music i’ the kirk,” 
she murmuréd to her companion ; and it 
was the minister who replied : 

“No; it’s a pity we can’t have tunes 
a little more cheerful.” 

When the curtain rose and two trick 
cyclists rode on to the stage, Mrs. Cam- 
eron watched their manoeuvers for fif- 
teen minutes, with mingled feelings of 
admiration and terror. 

A musical number followed, a:singer 
with a rich baritone voice retidering with 
almost religious fervor the old song 
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“Rockéd in the Cradle of the Deep.” 
The man was encoréed, and with admir- 
able feeliig sang, “Come into the Gar- 
den, Maud.” 

Mary sat through three more num- 
bers, including a one-act sketch, ard 
enjoyed every moment of the time, with- 
out for an instant realizing that she 
was breaking a life-rule by patronizing 
a theatrical performance. 

The last notes of “Thé Lost Chord,” 
played as a solo on a cornet remarkable 
for its volume and purity of tone, were 
still lingering on the heavy air, when 
Angus Cameron stepped from the wings 
and taking his stand in the middle of 
the stage bowed gravely in acknowledg- 
ment of the ovation that was accorded 
him. 

Taking his note from the pianist, 
Cameron drew his bow across the 
strings, and, with one swift glance to- 
wards the box on the right of the stage, 
“where Mary sat with the Ballantraes, 
he plunged into his theme, “My Mary.” 

Cameron’s appearance had caused 
Mary a momentary shock of bewilder- 
ment and dismay. Instantly realizing 
the trick that the Ballantraes had played 
her, she had sat rigid and motionless, 
staring straight before her, at her hus- 
band on the stage—sat, frozen into im- 
mobility by the horror of her position. 
She felt that she had been entrapped into 
a step that led irretrievably to perdition ; 
but, even more keenly than the fear of 
eternal woe, she felt the disgrace* of 
being seen in such a place. 

But, when Angus began his solo on 
the violin, the theatre vanished from 
her view. The Ballantraes and the two 
thousand other occupants of the place 
dissolved before her eyes like a morn- 
ing mist. Her fifty years life in Ameri- 
ca, with all the hopes and joys, the feats 
and failures, the sickness and sorrow 
that they had contained, vanished down 
the dim vista of the past. 

Once tore she was a girl at her 
father’s home in Kirkcudbright, built on 
the smiling fertile slope that stretched 
down the Solway Firth, with the Calf 
of Man and the Black Coombe towering 
up, faintly, mistily on a warm Summer 
day, twin sentinels on either side the 
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distant stretches of water to the South. 

She was sittirig in a low chair, behind 
the window-curtain of hér room, thé 
moonlight flooding all the space about 
her, while in the little garden below An- 
gus stood, bareheaded, his loved Amati 
gripped between his breast and his chin, 
serenading the belle of Kirkcudbright. 

Gazing away into the distance she saw 
the firth, bathed in mdonlight, looking 
like some great iftland lake of polished 
silver, gems flashing in and out at in- 
tervals, as the lightship sent forth its 
signals ; then glancing back, she saw her 
lover, herself unseen—a goodly youth, 
straight and lithe, tall and bronzed, 
pleasing to look upon; the kind of man 
a maid might trust; and ovér her heart 
there welled a sttdden flood of love, that 
swept away the mists and fogs of an- 
cient prejudice and hidebound créed, 
quieting the querulous, carping con- 
Science, leaving her weak and human. 

Like the artillery of the heavens bat- 
tering down the floodgates of the upper 
reservoirs, the storm of applause that 
followed Cameron’s performancé set 
loose the tears that Mary had béen dam- 
ming back. She laid her head upofi the 
upholstered guard-rail beforé her while 
Mr. Ballantrae drew the curtains of the 
box, to screen its weeping occupant ftom 
view. 

Another moment, and the portiéres at 
the back parted. The clergyman and 
his wife passed out, smiling at the néw- 
comer; and, as an arm went round her 
waist, Mary turned with a swift move- 
ment, fiercé almost in its vehement affec- 
tion, and drew hér husband’s face down 
to her breast. 

“Forgi’e me, Angus,” she moaned. 

“Ou, aye, I’ll forgi’e ye, Mary,” was 
the husband’s magnanimous response. 

Still for a long time Mary wept, press- 
ing Cameron to her breast. And when 
the paroxysm caused by the tremendous 
reaction from her former mental attitude 
had passed, she drew back her head to 
look at Angus, and smiling through her 
tears, murmured ; much to his bewilder- 
ment: 

“An’ instead o’ the coffee I was fix- 
ing, it’s a bottle o’ the real Glenlivet [11 
get fer ye this night,.my ftian.” 











I Interview Myself 


By ELSIE JANIS 


HEN the editor asked me to interview myself I was delighted at 
first, just like a child with a new doll. Then I had a sudden feel- 
ing of panic, and the more I thought of it the more nervous I grew. 

I knew Elsie Janis so well that I knew beforehand—or at least I thought 
I did—just what she would say and think. And Elsie Janis knew me so 
well I felt sure she would know just what I would want her to say and 
that she would be just contrary enough not to say it. 

The more I thought of the ordeal, the more excited I became; and I 
couldn’t keep from thinking about it. I put myself in Elsie Janis’ place 
and then tried to put Elsie Janis in my place. I imagined I could hear 
her exclaim, when the press-agent told her I was to interview her, “Oh, 
pshaw, I do hope she will not ask me if I like my work! As if I would 
admit I didn’t, even if it were true.” 

And I caught myself re-assuring her, in my mind, with the statement 
that I wouldn’t ask her a single question, but would just wind her up, start 
her to talking, and let her go on until I had enough. 

I suppose if my appointment with her had been two days further off 
I couldn’t have stood it. As it was, when the time drew near I caught 
myself half wishing that I could renig. I couldn’t. The editor would not 
let me, and the press-agent would not let her. 
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I tried to hurry the affair from Friday to Thursday, but Elsie wouldn’t 
agree. She sent word to me that she went to the theater every oppor- 
tunity she had, and there was a matinee Thursday afternoon, and she 
wanted to see Jack Barrymore and Sallie Fisher in “A Stubborn Cin- 
derella.” I thought she might forego the theater for the pleasure of talk- 
ing with me. If I hadn’t known her so well I might have‘called her a 
snippy, mean old thing—but I knew she was only eighteen and I couldn’t 
call her old, and that she really enjoyed seeing others act, so I couldn’t 
call her snippy. 

At last the day came, and accompanied by her press-agent, I called on 
Miss Elsie Janis at her hotel. I often had wondered why the press-agent 
insisted upon being present at one of these talks, and this time I learned 
the answer. He is the rescuer. 























Miss Janis’ mother received us very cordially. She made a hit with me 
from the first. She attends to the business end of the firm of Elsie Janis 
& Mother, and when she hasn’t any business-problems to work out she is 
busy being a mother to the rest of the people in the company. She’s one 
of those women who are mothers by instinct. If they didn’t have a child 
or a grown person to mother, they’d take a cat or a dog—or even flowers. 
If Mrs. Janis were on a deserted island she’d try to mother the clams. 

Now these are the things I saw in the few moments we talked with Mrs. 
Janis before Elsie appeared. Since this is being written by the inter- 
viewer and not by myself, I might add that “Jennie”—for this is the way 
Elsie Janis addresses her mother—has two real big hopes. One is to have 
her daughter known as a dramatic star of the very first magnitude and 
with all the perquisites of such an exalted station. The other is that Elsie 
shall be kept a little girl just as long as possible. The last is the reason 
why Mrs. Janis insists upon attending to the business-details, and having 
the daughter confine herself strictly to the acting end. It is a remark- 
ably smooth working combination, and it wouldn’t be safe to say, even if 
I had formed any opinion on the subject, who is the real boss. 

Despite Mrs. Janis’ kind efforts to make me feel at home, I couldn’t 
overcome that nervousness, as I realized that I was almost face to face 
with—a girl that had done something, according to the dear public. And 
the tension, instead of being relieved, was a little worse when she did 
appear and the press-agent introduced us. 
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She looked very much as she does as Cynthia Bright in “The Fair 
Co-Ed ;” a little younger, if anything. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” she said a trifle stiffly as we shook hands. 

“I ought to apologize for disturbing you so early” (it was nearly two 
o’clock in the afternoon), I answered in my best style. 

“Oh, it isn’t early,” Mrs, Janis intervened, “and,” with a smile for me, 
“we are very grateful that you should take such an interest in us.” 

I grinned. A grin is so very, very often the right kind of a safety- 
valve, when one cannot think of just the thing to say. Elsie sat beside 
the table and began munching on a piece of big, red striped peppermint 
stick-candy. I was about to try to break the ice when the press-agent 
performed rescue No. 1. He wanted to read to her and Mrs. Janis a 
letter from “the chief” about the “Fair Co-Ed,” the “chief” being Charles 
B. Dillingham. 

This started the three to talking about the play, and it was my cue to 
lean back and listen until I thought Elsie had overcome her suspicions that 
I might be a lady Raffles in disguise. It’s astonishing how much you can 
persuade people to say by keeping your own mouth shut. 








All the time I kept on the watch for a chance to ask her the question the 
editor wanted answered—why she liked a college play. As a matter of 
fact, “The Fair Co-Ed” is the first real play Elsie has had, and the very 
first chance she has had to do much of anything besides her “imitations.” 
Of course J did not care to let her know that I knew this, so just listened 
patiently. Finally my chance came. The three were talking of some of 
the “college” boys in the play, and I dropped in my five cents, 

“They look like real college boys, too,” I said. “Not a bit like seasoned, 
blasé actors playing their parts.” 

“That’s just exactly what they are,” Elsie answered enthusiastically. 

She smiled at me and offered me a piece of the red-striped stick-candy. 
I saw that I had won a point. I might have pushed my advantage further, 
and asked her then, point blank, the question I wanted answered. But I 
didn’t. I had recollections of seeing her shut up like a steel trap under 
such circumstances before. Not that she objects to be being interviewed, 
or to Being asked questions, or trying to answer them to the best of her 
ability. But just because a question shot at her seems to arouse a little 
spirit of antafonism, even against her will. Knowing this, I ww | in the 
middle of the road we were traveling then, and said: 

“You mean real college boys?” 

“Just that.” 
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She offered me another piece of candy, although my mouth was full, and 
I had a large piece in my hand. 

“Some are from Columbia, some from Harvard, some from Yale, some 
from—oh, from other colleges. They haven’t been let out of prison for 
more than a couple of years—the oldest of them. Why, acting in the 
‘Co-Ed’ isn’t work to them, it’s just like playing again.” 

“They are very pleasant boys, too.” Mrs. Janis looked up from the desk, 
where she was writing letters. “They are very refreshing, and they 
treat Elsie just like she was a sister.” 

“T should say so,” Elsie laughed. “If I am a star in this piece, there 
never was a star that was treated with as little dignity.” 

“I’m trying to keep that part of stage-life away from her,” Mrs. Janis 
confided to me. “She is just a girl, and I want her to be so as long as 
possible.” 

“T'll be a baby as long as Jennie watches over me,” the daughter replied 
with a laugh, “and our boys are doing their best to help her.” 

“You like a college play, then?” 

I thought this was my chance, and I slipped the question in, shyly, 
almost slyly. 
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There was a momentary flash, of enthusiasm in Elsie’s eyes as she 
started to answer, but before the last word was out of her mouth I saw 
the suspicious gleam coming back. 

Sata it,” she cried, “why it’s just loads of fun. It’s almost like playing 
dolls. 

She stopped and looked at me in an inquiring, distrustful manner. 

This time Mrs. Janis came to her rescue. 

“Of course she likes it. It’s the first real dramatic part Elsie has had, 
you know,” 

I jumped at this. I hadn’t wanted them to know that I knew this. 

Mrs, Janis continued: 

“You see, while she was in vaudeville she did nothing but imitations, 
and that was about all they gave her in ‘The Vanderbilt Cup’ and ‘The 
Hoyden.’ This piece gives her the chance to show the public that she 
can act.” 

“Which you knew all the time,” I suggested. 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Janis quickly. “If I hadn’t known it 
I wouldn’t have let her stay on the stage.” 

“Now, Jennie, please don’t give the history of my life.” Elsie hopped 
up and gave her mother a pat on the cheek. “Everybody knows that you 
deserve as much—or more—credit for your daughter’s success, as she 


does.” 
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Again the press-agent gave proof of his usefulness. He saw the way 
the talk was drifting, that I was not getting just what I wanted, and he 
tried to change the course of the conversational ship by comparing George 
Ade’s other play, “The College Widow,” with his latest. 

“T don’t know,” Mrs, Janis hesitated, “whether tlfe ‘Co-Ed’ is as good or 
not. I hope it is.” 

“It impresses me as being more real, more natural, more spontaneous,” 
I said quietly. 

“Oh, goody!” Elsie clapped her hands and offered me another piece of 
candy. “I'm so glad to hear you say that. You know it is the very thing 
TF have thought.” 

“Yes,” I said sympathetically, as she paused to cough. I felt certain I 


had finally cut through the ice, and my hopes were not unfounded. “IF 


think college life is so exaggerated in itself, that it requires no exaggera- 
tion when placed on the stage.” 

“Why, that’s just what I have thought.” Elsie was growing enthusi- 
astic, and I could see she was getting to be herself once more, as she lost 
sight of the interviewer in me. “I cannot see how any person would not 
like a college play, if it is even half-good. It ought to appeal to all 
classes and all ages, and I’m sure it does. 





“There’s the old man who ‘went to Yale’ so long ago he has to think to 
remember. Of course ‘Bingham’ on the stage isn’t much like Yale or 
Harvard, except in the college spirit it shows. But the old Yale man is 
given the suggestion to live over again his happy days in college. Of 
course they are happy days, even if the dreamer failed to get his degree, 
or had to leave for any one of a dozen reasons that seemed very grave at 

_ the time. 

“And this old graduate maybe has a son at Yale now—or at some 
smaller college. The college play puts him back in touch with his youth, 
draws him nearer to his son, makes him forget the years that separate 
them. 

“And the women who have passed the tinle when they talk of their 
ages, they enjoy a real college play. There are not many women that go 
to the theatres who haven’t had a sweetheart, or a brother, or a cousin, or 
a father, at some college. Doesn’t it make them feel young again to see. 
these old scenes again? Of course it does. And it makes them happy.” 

“And the younger people?” I suggested. 

“The young people! Oh, of course they like it. It is just like show- 
ing them a part of their own lives, and the part they think is the very, very 
best. 
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“Do you know, I think it is the greatest thing in the world to be able to 
make people forget themselves for a few hours, and be genuinely, uncon- 
sciously, and uncomplainingly happy. Oh, I love the college play. I hope 
this will last a long, long time, and that I'll get another one when it has 
worn out its welcome with me in the cast. What do you think about it?” 

She closed with an explosive and so unexpected a question that I could 
only stammer, “Oh, er, I think you are right about it.” 

“No, I mean, how do you like it? Take that fence. Isn’t it natural ?” 

“T wanted to sit on it,” I replied, truthfully. (If I wasn’t the heroine in 
the play I believe I would. Maybe I shall anyway, sometime when the 
Prexy isn’t looking.) “The only thing I don’t like about it is your answer- 
ing the encore at the end of the second act. You ought to stay out of 
sight.” 

“Oh, oh, do you!” She almost grabbed my hand in her pleasure, as it 
was reaching for the last piece of red striped candy. “I think you are 
right. I don’t want to come back then.” 

“But she can’t help it,” Mrs. Janis decided to take part in the conversa- 
tion. “The audience insists upon seeing her and hearing her make that 
little curtain-speech, and that is the only place for it.” 

“So it can’t be helped,” she sighed. 

“No,” I smiled reassuringly. When Elsie and myself get to feeling 
sorry for each other, I think it’s time to break away from the particular 
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er that has caused the sad condition. “How do you like being a 
joy.” 

I suppose I asked the question too abruptly, or perhaps I had already 
cultivated the regular interviewer’s tone and manner so that I imitated it 
too well. At any rate I saw that same old look of suspicion creep into 
Elsie’s eyes. Her face, that had been all smiles and enthusiasm and girl- 
ish spirits, quickly changed, as she answered briefly. 

“I love it. I’d rather be a boy than anything else in the world—except 
a girl.” 
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“A girl is what she shall remain just as long as I can keep her,” said 
Mrs. Janis. 

“Now, Jennie, just finish that love-letter to the janitor,” Elsie’s tone 
was far more maternally respectful than the words look when they are 
written. “Everybody knows that I am just a kid, nearly everybody knows 
I’m not nineteen yet, and most everybody that knows anything about 
theatres knows I have been elevated to the proud rank of a star. So you 
don’t have to blow that part of the horn any longer. What we’ve got to 
do now is to get to work and show ourselves, as well as the public, that we 
deserve to be in that exalted position.” 

If I hadn’t known Elsie Janis so well, in fact, if I hadn’t known she was 
in the habit of thinking such thoughts when other people supposed her 
entire attention to be centered on drawing a caricature on a tablecloth, I 
would have been as surprised as Mrs. Janis. 

Even at that I thought it a good time to request the press-agent to escort 
me out of the hotel. 

fs 
[Dear Mister Editor : 

I have not read this over; I haven’t dared. You know I’m not a reporter 
at all, and maybe the imitation of one I’ve given here isn’t so good as some 
other imitations. It’s all practice, I suppose. The next time I interview 
myself I’ll do it before a mirror with a photograph of a real reporter in 
my left-hand so I can see just how close I am able to imitate the real thing. 
And another reason for not reading over what I have written here is be- 
cause my fingers are all sticky from the candy.] 


Cordially, 
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Why Plays Meet Failure 


By DANIEL FROHMAN 








Daniel Frohman is one of the foremost theatrical managers of America. 
He has produced a great number of plays that are regarded as among 
the best presented in this cquntry as the work of modern dramatists. 
What he has to say on this subject is to the point and authoritative, 








3 SUCCESSFUL first night at the 
theatre is a beautiful thing—in- 
vigorating, renewing, inspiring. 

Nothing, perhaps, gives these delights 
to so many as a successful play; over 
it author, manager, actor, carpenter, box 
office man—every one in the theatre— 
radiates joy, and so does the audience 
in a less personal degree, even the hardy 
first nighters or “death watch.” 

But this charming event charms also 
by its rarity. Why do so many plays 
fail? No play is ever produced on the 
stage without extremely careful consid- 
eration and with the advantage of every 
possible aid. No play “gets born” un- 
less the chances for success seem to 
double those for failure. Who has made 
the mistake in counting up? 

The point has been argued to such 
an extent that many managers give it up 
and place their judgment or anybody’s 
previous judgment on a par with the 
toss of a penny. Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
who admits that he has “fathered” fail- 
ures in his time, declines to reduce ex- 
perience to chance. He was willing to 
tell the New York Herald why a play 
fails. 

“A play may be technically well writ- 
ten, follow all the recognized rules of 
construction, tell an interesting story 
and by means of excellently drawn and 
naturally developed characters and yet 
fail. I will tell you why, in my judg- 
ment it does so. 


“Because, in spite of all its good 
qualities, some of which I have enu- 
merated, the play lacks dramatic vi- 
tality. It has no genuine theatrical in- 
terest. 

“The play is for the theatre—first, 
last and all the time. Broaden the in- 
terests of the stage as far as you will, 
they remain, for successful plays, ex- 
tremely circumstantial. The new inter- 
ests you have added, if they constitute 
the heart of a drama, will not give it 
life. 

“The vital interests of a play are and 
will always remain elemental. The 
most sophisticated writer—he with the 
widest knowledge of life, cannot write a 
successful play without appealing to 
emotions that are primitive in us all. In 
running over the brief list of successful 
writers for the stage you may think of 
some who are exceptions to this rule. 
But a close analysis of their pieces will 
prove that, artfully concealing art as 
they do, their appeal is made elementally 
just the same. 


The Vital Heart of a Play 


“AN INEVITABLE subject—one 
that everybody is interested in—must be 
the heart of a play, pumping life all 
through it. Love is one universal sub- 
ject that all races of all ages have agreed 
upon is a theme for the theatre. It is 
not the only one—but the others that 
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will occur as theatrical schemes for suc- 
cessful exploitation are as universal and 
elemental,” 

If the themes are so few in number 
and so easily recognized, and if one of 
these must be in every play to warrant 
a hope of its success, the failure of man- 
agers to pick out successes always seems 
quite inexcusable. This point was 
raised and elicited the following reply: 

“The most elusive thing a manager 
has to deal with is a ‘good’ manuscript, 
one that holds his interest while he reads 
it and commits no technical blunders. 
Such a manuscript can deceive the most 
experienced play reader. He thinks he 
sees in it and sometimes he puts in it 
from his own sensations that very vital 
quality he is ever looking for. When 
this is so it is his misfortune, for he will 
go on, believing that it possesses the 
much sought for theatrical value up to 
the public performance. Even then, when 
it has failed to clutch the vitality that 
he thought was in it, he is loath to be- 
lieve this does not exist. 

“Possibly it is there, only in a lesser 


degree than he thought; possibly the 
theme has not been worked out suf- 
ficiently ; possibly the vital spark is dead- 


ened by too much ornament, If he still 
confides in the existence of that one es- 
sential thing—dramatic vitality—he may 
justify himself by working over the 
play, ‘pulling it up,’ as the phrase goes. 
If nothing will breathe life into the 
piece, then he has regretfully to admit 
that once more a clever author has 
blinded him.” 

Mr. Frohman was reminded that a 
manager has more than a reading of a 
play to base his judgment on—he has 
the period of rehearsals in which to alter 
or confirm it. 

“Useless,” said he, “except to iewad: 
ize the play. During the rehearsals we 
have only the judgment of the theatre 
people, the actors, stage managers, et al. 
These give us no certain line whatso- 
ever on which we can calculate the sen- 
sitiveness of an audience to the quality 
that is most necessary. 

“On a first night we can fairly see an 
audience adding up its impressions, The 
people do it unconsciously, but they do 
it. At the end they say whether the 
total is favorable or not, and we abide 


by that. 
there is no other—way to determine 
whether or not we have a play. 

“Right here I want to refer to the 


statement often made, and sometimes a 


with truth, that managers at times ‘turn 


down’ a play which when finally put on . 


succeeds with a rush. This statement is 
frequently made gloatingly with an ‘I 
told you so’ air, Now, in my turn I 
affirm that nine-tenths of the plays so 
rejected are quite different from their 
form when produced. In most instances 


the author has entirely reconstructed ~ 


and rewritten his play. 

“I will give a specific instance. “The 
Lion and the Mouse’ when I read the 
original manuscript was not the play 
subsequently produced. The subject 
was there, but treated crudely and with 
less gape effect than that with 
which the aut 
treat the story. Its revisions were con- 
stant and numerous, even after the re- 
hearsals, and he ultimately made a thrill- 
ing play out of the original material. 
Even a new last act was written finally. 

“T mention these things to show that 
the play originally submitted was not 
the play submitted so happily to an 
audience. I could name numerous 
other plays which have gone through 
as radical preliminary changes.” 


Intellectual Plays Are Doomed 


“IN TELLECTUAL plays,” said Mr. 
Frohman, “are doomed before they are 
born. Excepting farces—and not al- 
ways them—a play to succeed must have 
an emotional side. The remark that 
critics can kill a play that appeals in- 
tellectually and are powerless in their 
attack on one that appeals to passion 
or emotion is not just—the critics are 
too late, for the public has already 
killed it. 

“T have no quarrel with the critics, al- 
though I deplore the flippancy in this 
country of some of the newspapers that 
represent many readers. Such do not 
exist abroad. I deplore it because flip- 
pant treatment has a tendency to lower 
the theatre and the actors. But wise 
managers never feel resentful over con- 
demnatory criticisms. Of course they 
can’t help feeling disappointed. If a 


or finally managed to 


There is no better—in fact, 4 
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play is bad it is wisdom to take it off— 
to save money; and critics sometimes 
help them to appreciate this. But if 
the play isn’t bad—if theatrically it is 
good, even disapproving criticism can’t 
hurt it. People come to the theatre 


- more largely because of what they have 


heard about a play than from anything 
they have read. A genuine success is 
flashed through the community with 
electric speed. 

“There is no standard by which an 
unerring judgment of the value of a 
play may be made. Every manager is 
governed by his own personal predilec- 
tions and by his own experience. Fre- 
quently these lead him far astray. Be- 
cause a piece based on a certain theme 
and written on successful lines has won 
its public is no reason that another 
piece treating of the same theme and 
equally well written and interesting will 
succeed also. The manager’s taste may 
remain stationary, but the public leans 
toward fickleness. This is not, how- 
ever, a contradiction of what I have al- 
ready said in regard to the theatrical 
vitality of plays. It merely narrows the 
favored class of play still further.” 

Since the mania of playwriting has 
attracted all classes of society recently, 
the following question and answer 
ought to be read with deep and wide- 
spread interest. 

The question: “Is it possible to out- 
line the conditions which, if followed, 
will lead to success in playwriting?” 


Choice of a Subject All Important 


MR. FROHMAN’S answer: 

“The principal condition on which 
every other thing depends is the choice 
of subject. There are many subjects 
in our modern life which would give 
fairly written, interesting plays about 
them a fair chance. The subject must 
be one in which the greatest number 
of people are interested. A subject of 
limited interest soon exhausts its pub- 
lic—one of perennial, extended interest 
may go on indefinitely. So it all comes 
back to what I said in the beginning. 
Choose an elemental subject, treat it in 
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the vital way demonstrated by the the- 
ater, put intelligent persons in roles 
suited to them and you may rest as- 
sured that you have armed yourself 
against failure at all points. It may 
creep in at an unguarded point at that, 
but you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have not blindly in- 
vited failure by going contrary to long 
demonstrated facts. 

“When I want to feel sure that I 
have not been deceived in thinking a 
piece has the theatrical quality when it 
hasn’t I watch my gallery. The fifty 
cent people there bought their tickets 
with discrimination—they want their 
money’s worth; the people down-stairs 
are not always so discriminating. In 
power to judge a play there is not 
much to choose between the gallery 
and the orchestra, but the former ex- 
presses its opinion very candidly. The 
applause of the gallery is a safe cri- 
terion. Its quiet absence is another. 
The entire audience, except a few pro- 
fessionals, comes to a first night pre- 
disposed to be pleased. If the play 
fails they may find even a sensation of 
pleasure at being in at-the death. 

“T do not believe that the complaint 
heard from the men and women who 
write that their plays don’t get beyond 
the professional play reader is often 
justified. Such a reader is a valuable 
adjunct of a theatre, because he can at 
least select the wheat from the chaff, 
and so save the manager’s time. You 
would be surprised to see how many 
absurd pretenses at plays still come to 
managers. The professional reader’s 
duty is to weed these out. As to the 
effect of the play on an audience, I do 
not think he has any better judgment 
than the rest of us. 

“Structure, form and material have 
much to do with the general accepta- 
bility of a play,” said Mr. Frohman, in 
conclusion. “Diction and style alone 
may lend it a fictitious life, but in my 
judgment a play may be quite perfect 
in all these points and yet fail—it will 
succeed though it offend in all of them 
provided it possesses that sine qua non 
of the theatre—dramatic vitality.” 

















Theatre Censorship in Germany 


By HEINRICH FELDKAMP 
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Under the Kaiser’s rule censorship in Germany is perhaps the sanest 
in Europe. The censor not only passes upon the plays but the safety 
of the theatres as well. His rule is always susceptible to court deci- 
sions, but his intervention has usually been very beneficial in the end. 











OLITICAL conditions in Germany 
are so different from those in this 
country that it is difficult for the 

American, at first, to appreciate the 

strict censorship that regulates the Ger- 

man theatre. However, it is the natural 
outcome of the government order of 
things which reduces everything to the 


management of one gigantic political - 


machine. 

Naturally, the theatre takes orders 
from the government, just as does 
everybody and everything in Germany. 
Particularly is this so in everything that 
relates to the actor’s profession, for the 
reason that the theatre is taken very 
seriously by the German people, who re- 
gard it not only as an amusement but 
as a great educational force. In fact, 
they rank it in importance along with 
the church and state. 

The political position which it occu- 
pies is of much benefit to the theatre 
in Germany, for various reasons. 
Actors, managers, and the public are 
often benefited, while the state itse!f is 
constantly insured protection against 
any agitation that might otherwise arise 
from plays of a nature antagonistic to 
the ruling policy of the government. 


Strange Demands from Managers 
IN THE first place, it is not the easiest 


thing in the world even to build a the- 
atre in Germany. The speculator with 
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that idea in mind must first prove that 
he is morally, artistically, and financial- 
ly able to engineer the scheme or he will 
not be given a license. He must esti- 
mate as accurately as possible what the 
running expenses of the theatre will be,. 
and then prove that he has either 
enough money of his own or is suf- 
ficiently guaranteed by some one else to 
pay all of the expenses for at least two 
months. Not only that, he must prove 
that he has enough money to pay the 
salaries of the actors and of every one 
connected with the theatre for the same 
length of time. 

Having disposed of a manager’s 
financial ability to start a new theatre, 
the question of his artistic capacity is 
the next thing to be considered. At 
first glance this seems like a difficult 
proposition, but as a matter of fact it 
is easily determined for the reason that 
the Society of Theatre Directors and 
the Society of Actors keep lists on 
which appears the names of every com- 
petent theatre director in Germany. So 
complete a roping-off of managerial 
ability seems odd to us in this country 
with its tremendous territorial expanse, 
but it is not only possible, but most suc- 
cessful in Germany. 

Actors and actresses are protected in 
other ways, too, the regulation of which 
is operated by the government. They 
have what is called the “Genossenschaft” 
—this mouthful of pronunciation is a 
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good deal more than it sounds. It is 
in fact a society which has millions at 
its disposal for the aid and protection 
of players who, through old age or ill- 
ness, have become incapacitated and un- 
able to help themselves. The member- 
ship fee is not large, but the society is 
supported largely by endowments and 
benefit performances. Every theatre in 
Germany gives to it the proceeds of one 
performance, at least once a year. 


The Official Censor 


AFTER a theatre is in operation, 
every phase of its workings is constantly 
under the vigilant eye of the government 
censor. The official position of this im- 
portant personage comes under the the- 
atrical department of the Police Presi- 
dency. One of the principal members 
of the staff of the Theatrical Depart- 
ment is the official censor, or “Govern- 
ment Counselor,” as he is named. 

The use of the word “police” in this 
case is not so restricted as it is in this 
country. The jurisdiction of the Police 
Presidency is not confined to one de- 
partment, but extends over many divis- 
ions of the government, and the position 
of President of Police is, both socially 
and officially, about equal to that of the 
governor of a state in the United States. 

Of the smaller cities, several of them 
come under the jurisdiction of one cen- 
sor. But of the largest cities, the en- 
tire time of one man—active at that— 
is required. 

Take Berlin, for example. The of- 
ficial censor of that city is Dr. Hermann 
Possart, a man of great artistic versa- 
tility. The position that he occupies is 
important in that he controls, practically 
the amusement facilities of the most im- 
portant city in Germany. Choosing a 
man for this position is not an easy task, 
for it requires tact and education along 
many lines, perfection in which does not 
come into the experience of very many 
men. The official cansor must not only 
be able to please the actors and man- 
agers, but he must know what is artistic 
and best for the public, and also keep 
track of the moral, political and religious 
aspect of everything that appears on any 
of the theatre-stages. 

This does not only mean that he must 
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pass judgment on whatever takes place 
in the theatres where straight dramatic- 
pieces are produced—he is obliged to 


keep track of every opera-house, vaude-. © | 


ville house, concert-hall and circus that 
operates in the city. The greatest care, 
for instance, is taken with every act in 
vaudeville, not only because of the 
moral tone of the performance, as at 
first might be imagined, but because of 
the danger that might arise to the pub- 
lic in case the daring acts of the acro- 
bats and jugglers, or the apparatus used 
by them, does not insure safety. 

On Good Friday and Repentance 
Day, the censor extends his duties to 
music, and on those days—the two 
holiest in the year—the concert halls are 
allowed to produce only sacred music, 
while the theatres are closed entirely. 
Those are the only days in the year, by 
the way, on which the theatres of Ger- 
many are not open. 

Besides these duties, the censor must 
know exactly what buildings are being 
used for amusement purposes, and he 
must watch them constantly so as to see 
that they are protected as well as pos- 
sible against fire. He must grant 
licenses for everything used in connec- 
tion with them, keep track of all of the 
workings of the various theatrical 
agencies, please all the managers and 
actors—if possible—and pass judgment 
on everything of an amusement nature 
that appears on the boards. 


The Emperor’s Watchful Eye 


THE Emperor of Germany keeps a 
watchful eye on everything of a the- 
atrical nature in all of the important 
playhouses of his domain, particularly 
in Berlin. But it is a mistake to think 
that the Kaiser is the judge, final and 
inexorable, of everything that may ap- 
pear. 

Of course, some things please him 
and some do not, and he is never guilty 
of failing to express his opinion, even 
in case of disapproval. In that event, 
the work, whatever it happens to be— 
literary or musical—is sometimes with- 
drawn. But this is merely out of re- 
spect for the Emperor himself, and not 
because the law of the land compels 
the censor to interpret his wish as a 
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command. The policy of acceding to 
his judgment is evident, though neither 
his opinion in the matter, nor that of 
the censor, can always stay the produc- 
tion. If a manager or an author is 
not satisfied with the judgment that has 
been passed upon his work, he can ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Justice 
for the Administration of Municipal 
Affairs, and if they uphold him not 
even the imperial disapprohation can 
prevent its appearance. 

An illustration of this point took 

lace when Oscar Wilde’s “Salome,” in 
its original form, first loomed into Ber- 
lin prominence. 

The censors condemned it and the 
Emperor disapproved of it, but the 
managers nevertheless appealed to the 
Court of Justice for permission to stage 
the piece. 

Eventually the court overruled the 
decision of the censor, but in the mean- 
time, an interesting incident took place. 

In cases of forbidden public produc- 
tion, it is nevertheless usually possible 
for the managers to get permission to 
give a private performance, provided 
the Police Presidency has seen and ap- 
proved the list of invited guests. And 
while the Supreme Court was deciding 
the case of “Salome,” the managers 
gave such a performance. 

Among the guests was the noted Dr. 
Strauss, who remarked, after the play 
was over: 

“Tt is nonsense to forbid such a pro- 
duction! I should like to work out the 
idea into a musical drama.” 

The ultimate result of the court’s 
decision, together with the fancy of the 
great composer, was the opera of 
“Salome,” which has created such a 
wave of interest in musica] Europe, to 
say nothing of a slight shake-up in 
America. Dr. Strauss declared in fa- 
vor of “Salome” in face of the Emper- 
or’s disapproval, though the royal per- 
mission was obtained before the piece 
was presented at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin. 


He Changes His Mind 
JUST what reason the Emperor had 


for softening his judgment in the case 
of “Salome” is not absolutely known; 
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but it is surmised that the expected 
money-making ability of the opera had 
something to do with it, The Royal 
Opera House is always run at a finan- 
cial loss, although the Emperor con- 
tributes $500,000 a year to its support. 
However, even after that, whatever is 
in arrears must be paid out of his own 
rivate purse, and as money talks, it 
as been suggested that she whispered 
in the Emperor’s ear her ability to help 
pay off the debt if he would allow 
“Salome” to aid in the performance. 

The moral aspect of a production is 
one of the things that the censor has to 
look for, but it slips through the ex- 
amination more quickly than does the 
political or religious phase of the piece. 

The German Empress left the Royal 
theatre one eyening during a perform- 
ance of “King Lazarus” because her 
sense of religious propriety was offend- 
ed at some of the incidents in the per- 
formance which she deemed irreverent. 

Of course that kind of public disap- 
probation is not mean to foster the 
staging of plays of an irreligious char- 
acter, and it is undoubtedly because of 
the Empress’ acute feeling on this sub- 
ject that the greatest care is given by 
the managers of the theatres, at least 
in Berlin, to the presentation of any- 
thing of a religious nature. Condemn- 
ing a play meant for the entire public 
because of its religious nature, would 
be too delicate a task for one man alone, 
and for this reason the censor does not 
take the responsibility all upon himself; 
he consults with the Minister of the In- 
terior, to whom he is responsible for 
his position, and with the Minister of 
Education. 

Together they must work the mat- 
ter out. For on occasions it is a gpes- 
tion of great responsibility because of 
the financial effect it may have on 
author and manager, not to mention the 
players. And sometimes the official ax 
comes down and chops off a head. Just 
as it did in the case of Paul Heyse’s 
“Mary of Magdala.” 

That particular instance catches in- 
terest here because of the really re- 
ligious impression that Mrs. Fiske made 
with the play in this country. But the 
German censors thought the play ob- 
jectionable, and here are some excerpts 
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from thé #eé6td of their condemnation 
of it: “Scriptural passages were liter- 
ally quoted ;” “dramatic use was made of 
the Passion of Christ ;” “the incident of 
the Crucifixion was introduced in di- 
rect connection with Mary Magdala.” 
Objection was also made to the prom- 
ise of the centurion that the life of 
Christ would be saved if Mary Magdala 
would yield to the Roman’s demands. 


Religious Censorship Rigid 


IF censorship of the religious aspect 
of a piece is rigid, it is no less so when 
the coloring is of a politcal nature. In 
fact, the strictest vigilance is kept to 
prevent anything objectionable to the 
system of government or to any one po- 
tentially connected with it—a condition 


entirely consistent with the monarchial 
form of rule. Even old Emperor Wil- 
liam I went so far-as to forbid the exact 
copying on the stage of the Prussian 
uniform, and this dictum is still in 
force. Of course the difference is not 
appreciable in the audience, because the 
technicality is circumvented by the mis- 
placing of a button or some other slight 
change, so insignificant as not to be no- 
ticed by the majority. 

There is an inexorable rule, too, anent 
staging the members of the royal fam- 
ily. No member of the Hohenzollern 
house, living or dead, may be repre- 
sented on the stage without special per- 
mission from Emperor William. The 
royal consent, however, is always given 
when the role is attended with the 


proper dignity, 


Protecting the Stars 


By JEAN ELDREDGE 








A star is a manager’s asset, sometimes the only one he has; hence, 
he guards his star as a miser does his shining gold. The present 
article is concerned with managerial efforts to encompass stars 
with “all the comforts of home” when the “show” is on the road. 








T DOESN’T make any difference how 
many times a player appears on the 
stage,or what may be the conditions of 


his living during the few hours between ' 


performances, the public expects him on 
each and every occasion, to render his 
role in the most artistic manner of which 
he is capable. And when we, who sit in 
the audience, stop to think how many 
times, we ourselves, feel indisposed, or 
not in the mood for doing this or that, we 
sometimes wonder how the artists man- 
age to keep up so good an average of 
excellence in their strenuous and multi- 
farious achievements ; for they are only 
human, and are equally susceptible to all 


‘as possible. 


of the ills to which the flesh falls heir. 

Theatrical managers have worked out 
this problem to the limit of practical ef- 
fort, employing every means known to 
them to make their stars as comfortable 
The manner of the stars’ 
living is the special concern of managers, 
for to insure of the best physical health 
with its attendant normal state of nerves, 
is a condition imperative to the artist’s 
best work. 


Hotels and Insurance 


“A SINGER like myself,” says Fritzi 
Scheff, “has to nurse her health carefully 
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and this means really making a businéss 
of living. She has to watch closély the 
temperature of her hotel room, to see 
that the thermometer registers at a cer- 
tain point and stays there, and she must 
not go out on rainy days lest the damp- 
ness affect her throat. And then she 
must be careful, oh so careful, about her 
diet, and when she goes to the theatre, 
it must be in a closed carriage with her 
throat all muffled up. Only in that way 
can she keep in the best possible voice.” 

Charles Dillingham, who -is Fritzi 
Scheff’s manager, has insured his star’s 
voice for $50,000. The policy provides 
that if a few million members of the 
germ family should decide to hold a 
meeting in the throat of the charming 
little actress and prevent: her from sing- 
ing for an evening, the management 
would be reimbursed for the loss. And 
if, for any reason she should be perman- 
eritly deprived of her voice, the entire 
$50,000 would be given to Mr. Dilling- 
ham. 

This precaution on the part of mana- 
gers has become quite customary. Ca- 
ruso’s voice is insured for $100,000. 
And, during his recent tour of this 
country, Harry Lauder cost his manager 
Wiliam Morris, an astonishing sum in 
insurance fees. Mr. Morris was obliged 
to pay Mr. Lauder’s English managers 
a large amount of money by way of per- 
suading them to release the Scotch fa- 
vorite from a twenty weeks’ contract 
which they had with him, and the salary 
Mr. Lauder demanded was $4,000 per 
week. This combination of obligations 
established a risk of considerable magni- 
tude, and in order to protect himself, 
Mr. Morris took out a general acci- 
dent policy for $66,500 with an insur- 
ance company in Perth, Scotland. It 
is the largest policy that was ever taken 
out for a vaudeville performer. 

With so much money at stake, the 
manager’s keen solicitation for the com- 
fort of his “star” can easily be under- 
stood. The star’s idea of comfort, too, 
includes the most expensive luxuries. 
Harry Lauder, for instance, was pulled 
over the country in a private train, con- 
sisting of three private cars, baggage 
car, and locomotive. 

The artistic temperament is exceed- 
ingly exacting, and managers spare no 
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expense in providing hotel apartretits 


that are congenial in every way; that 


is, they must not only be agreeably fur- 
nished, but above all things they must 
be quiet, for the “bete noir” of all art- 
ists, especially singers, is noise! If 
there is any of that commodity pro- 
duced, they want to make it them- 
selves. 


Henry E. Dixey’s Joke 


APROPOS, Henry E. Dixey tells of 
an incident that took place years ago 
when he and Madam Adelina Patti 
were once housed under the same ho- 
tel-roof while both were filling engage- 
ments in Chicago. 

It will be best to let him tell it in his 
own words: 

“It so happened,” said Mr. Dixey, 
“that Madame Patti occupied the suite 
directly under that which had been as- 
signed to my family and myself. One 
morning, we were having a romp with 
the dog, and I presume were making 
a good deal of noise, when a gentle lit- 
tle tap was heard, and opening the door, 
I found a demure little French maid 
standing there. She said that she had 
come with a message from Madam 
Patti who wanted to know if we would 
kindly stop jumping over the floor as 
the noise disturbed her and she wanted 
to practice. 

“Of course I told her we would take 
great pleasure in remaining quiet in the 
circumstances, and so madame was able 
to go on with her singing, without any 
interference from us. As I said, this 
took place in the morning. Well, along 
in the afternoon, Patti began practis- 
ing again, so I put on a wig and made 
myself up to look like an Irish country 
gawk, and then I went down and 
knocked on the prima donna’s door. 

“The little French maid opened it, 
and I told her, in a brogue you couldn’t 
have cut with a butcher knife, that my 
little pet dog was trying to take a nap 
and that he couldn’t get to sleep with 
all the noise that was going on down 
there, and would she ask madame if she 
would kindly stop singing? Well, she 
shut the door in my face and turned 
away with her nose in the air, but there 
was no more singing that afternoon!” 


f 
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Divine Sarah and the Tent 


MADAME SARA BERNHARDT is 
another who shares the aversion to noise 
that is peculiar to all highly sensitive 
persons and things and in her own mag- 
nificently appointed home in Paris no 
useless sounds offend, while during the 
moments when madame sleeps—Ah !— 
there is a hush as carefully kept as the 
watch over a sleeping child. All mem- 
bers of the household tiptoe about, each 
‘one charged with the especial duty of 
helping to maintain the absolute quiet 
that is necessary in order that the great 
genius may gain the maximum of relax- 
ation during the short interval of rest, 

Remembering the exacting conditions 
that Madame Bernhardt provides for 
herself at home, it is astonishing to re- 
call the inconveniences and annoyances 
to which she submitted with the upmost 
grace, during her last tour of this coun- 
try. Her managers provided her every- 
thing within their power, but unfortu- 
nately, their power was limited. She 
was obliged to play in casinos, tents, 
skating-rinks, stables, and theatres of 
every description, and as the actress was 
sixty-two years of age at the time, the 
wonder is that it was even possible for 
her to withstand the hardships without 
great physical injury to herself. Many 
of the places in which she appeared 
were barn-like old halls, and how she 
managed to change her costumes and to 
appear for so many hours in the indoor 
garbs that were necessary in “Hamlet,” 
‘Frou Frou,” “L’Aiglon,” and “Ca- 
mille,” was a mystery to those who sat 
in fur-clad but shivering admiration in 
the audience. It was, howeyer, only the 
comforts and luxuries of her private car 
that made these hardships surmountable. 

The car that housed the great French- 
woman was really a palace on wheels, 
and with her traveled a private secre- 
tary, a private detective, two maids, and 
two porters. There was also a chef, 
who, in turn, had his assistant, and 
Madame Bernhardt’s food was as care- 
fully watched as a child’s, 


Getting Away from Noise 


FRITZI SCHEFF is another who 
detests noise, and in fact she is so in- 
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sistent upon getting away from it, that 
her managers spare no amount of trouble 
and expense in placing her amid quiet 
surroundings. While she was in San 
Francisco, during the rebuilding of the 
city, the noise and din of reconstruc- 
tion ‘were so nerve-racking that her 
manager had her private car placed on 
a railroad transfer ferryboat, every 
night after the performance, and car- 
ried out toward the Golden Gate, where 
in peace and quiet, the petted prima 
donna could sleep to the soothing wash 
of the waves of the beautiful bay. It 
was a delightful experience, for no 
awakening is more ideal than to open 
the eyes upon a lovely scene of land and 
water, after a quiet night upon the sea; 
and the view of San Francisco, just as 
the mist is leaving that rugged stretch 
of shore-line reaching from the Presidio 
to the graceful hills at the north, is one 
of the most charming pictures this coum- 
try affords, 

Mme. Scheff’s managers are always 
on a still hunt for quiet spots, and when 
the singer was in Seattle, her private car 
was taken by a special switch-engine, 
eight miles from the city limits, to Keith, 
the site of the Alaska-Yukon exposition, 
and there upon the quiet shore of Lake 
Washington, Mme. Scheff spent her 
nights after the performance at the the- 
atre. 

The private car of this fortunate 
songster is one of the most beautifully 
appointed of any that travels the rails. 
It includes private bedrooms, a private 
bath, a dining-room, a drawing-room, 
and an observation room. The color 
scheme of the bedroom is pink and blue, 
and the furniture throughout the car is 
an exact duplicate of that in Madam 
Scheff’s apartment at the St, Regis ho- 
tel, New York. In the drawing-room 
there is a tiny grand piano that was 
made to the especial order of Mlle. Fritzi 
and on this she practices while flying 
from town to town. Another import- 
ant adjunct to this room in a large pho- 
nograph, elaborately equipped for re- 
producing the best music of the operas, 
both grand and light; and if the prima 
donna ever feels herself growing the 
least bit lonesome, all she has to do is 
to turn on the voice of one of her 
friends, 
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Miss Russell and the Private Car 


MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL spoke 
her mind the other day, unequivocally 
and emphatically, regarding the manner 
in which an actress should travel. 

“IT am the strongest sort of an ad- 
vocate of the private car, for the actress 
who is obliged to go on tour,” said she, 
“for, otherwise she cannot live in'a way 
that will enable her to do justice to her 
work, Why, last year, while I was 
traipsing all over the North American 
continent with ‘Wildfire,’ I frequently 
met well-known actresses who looked 
completely fagged out and bedraggled 
because they had lost so much of their 
vitality catching trains and sleeping in 
uncomfortable hotel beds. That sort 
of life is suicidal to the health of a wo- 
man whose physical comfort should be 
humored in every possible way. Be- 
sides, these women were paying more 
for bad food and wretched accomoda- 
tions than I was for most all of the com- 
forts of home; and I never saw one of 
them looking so tired out and bored, 
without going back to my happy little 
house on wheels and thanking my lucky 
star for my good fortune. 

“Where did we go, last year? Oh, I 
haven’t the remotest idea. Only my 
press-agent and the railroad company 
know that, unless the Recording Angel 
kept track of it. But I never paid any 
attention to the itinerary, and unless the 
town happened to be one of considerable 
size, where we played for several days, 
I never even knew the name of it. 

“T didn’t care where we went, or what 
time the train started, for I was always 
so snug and comfortable, and I wasn’t 
making any grand tushes to get aboard 
on time, and I didn’t have to get off 
when the train stopped, either. More- 
over, I found that I was saving money. 
You see, the longer you keep a car the 
less it costs you. Two of us always sat 
down to dinner together in the little 
dining-room, and we had about all the 
luxuries a human being could manage 
with safety to health, and our bills for 
food did not exceed $60 a week. 

“The chef and three servants were 
provided by the railroad company, and 
I did most of the marketing myself. Yes, 
I had some rare experiences in some of 
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those old towns, but it was great fun, - 
and then you know we were sure of 
having the best of everything to eat, for 
the housekeeper who selects her own 
vegetables always has the choicest of 
food on her table. 

“You know, I am really quite domes- 
tic,” added Miss Russell, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, as if she were wonder- 
ing what to tell the cook to get for 
luncheon, “and these little trips to the 
country markets were very refreshing; 
they added a little touch of the home 
feeling to our wandering life that was 
very agreeable. And, speaking of ex- 
pense, the private car would be a good 
investment, even if it cost the manage- 
ment a hundred dollars a day, just as a 
matter of advertisement ; for in many of 
the smaller towns, where we played one- 
night stands, almost the entire popula- 
tion came down to look over the troupe. 
A private car is a wonderful study in 
some of those places, and naturally, 
after having seen it, the people wanted 
to get a look at the star, but as she kept 
pretty much to the seclusion of her 
state-room, the only way of so doing was 
to go to the theatre at night and pay 
their money to get in to the show. $a, 
I say, there is money in it as well as 
comfort, but the comfort is the thing 
that most appeals to me! Not for all the 
money in a United States mint would I 
travel around the country in anything 
but a private car.” 


Playing with Yvette 


MISS JULIA MARLOWE always 
travels in a magnificently appointed pri- 
vate car and her managers are ever 
eager to provide her with every com- 
fort and convenience, for Miss Marlowe 
says that even under the most propitious 
circumstances, traveling is wearing, and 
that especially during a series of one- 
night stands, the ardors of hasty trans- 
ference from one town to another fre- 
quently prove suicidal to the rendering 
of a role in a thoroughly artistic man- 
ner, 

Miss Marlowe enjoys traveling, even 
though it is hard work; and her recep- 
tive mind is ever alert for things of in- 
terest. Hundreds of actresses travel 
all over the country and never see a 
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thing, but no matter where she may be, 
if there is anything of beauty or of in- 
terest about, it is not passed by unob- 
served by the great champion of 
Shakespeare. Miss Marlowe is a lover 
of animals, and she has a most devoted 
companion in a little Maltese kitten— 
. a picture of which appeared in a recent 
issue of THE GREEN Book ALBUM— 
that accompanies her wherever she 
goes. Miss Marlowe named the kitten 
“Yvette,” after the character which she 
plays in “The Goddess of Reason.” 
During the earlier part of the story, 
the original “Yvette” is noted for her 
joyousness and innocent love of life, 
and it was because of its kindred qual- 
ities that the kitten received its name. 
Miss Marlowe says that nothing cheers 
and rests her. so much, when she 
reaches home tired and fagged from an 
evening’s work at the theatre, as a 
jolly romp with the graceful little ani- 
mal, so pretty and free from care. 

So far as private cars are concerned 
they have a more enthusiastic champion 
in Miss Marie Cahill who, on the plat- 
form of her home on wheels, is pictured 
in the present issue of THE GREEN 
Book ALBuM in the department at the 
front of the magazine. “A private car,” 
says Miss Cahill, “is a joy forever. I 
can't say I do not understand how I 
ever got about the country without one, 
but I can say that never have I enjoyed 
such comfort and pleasure on the road 
as has been mine since a private car has 
been ‘all my own, to do with as I 
please.’ ” 


The Automobile Idea 


IN SOME parts of the East, and in 
other localities where the cities and 
towns are so close together that only 
a few hours are necessary in getting 
from one to the other, many actresses 
who are motor enthusiasts, traverse the 
distances by automobile. It is an agree- 
able way of eliminating many of the 
unpleasant features of that bane of the 
actor’s existence—the one-night stand. 

It must be remembered that the ac- 
tor does not hold the audience nor the 
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theatre in less respect because of his 
single appearance: his aversion to the 
one-night stand has nothing to do with 
either of them. It is caused entirely 
by the unpleasant features connected 
with it, such as “making” early trains, 
hustling to stations in all sorts of un- 
comfortable vehicles, and pacing plat- 
forms in wind and rain while waiting 
to catch a glimpse of the engine that 
should have puffed along half an hour 
before—an accident much more aggra- 
vating than losing a tire or running out 
of: gasoline—these and other frequent 
obstructions to personal comfort are 
the actor’s reason for placing the one- 
night stand in the category of neces- 
sary evils. 

Manager Charles Frohman provides 
a fine automobile for use in “The Rich- 
est Girl,” by way of adding a touch of 
realism, when the company plays in a 
theatre whose stage is big enough to 
hold it. And to prove that it isn’t one 
of those automobiles you see in the 
picture-gallery where they give you 
four photos of yourself for twenty-five 
cents, so that you can write home to the 
family and show them that you’ve been 
skimming the boulevards in a private 
car, Miss Marie Doro tripped through 
two weeks of one-night stands with 
this machine during the early fall. A 
little later, Miss Grace La Rue, who 
is a limousine devotee, took a motor- 
jump from New York to Washington 
at a speed that made every one in the 
car “Nearly A Hero.” 

Miss Mabel Taliaferro often travels 
in a magnificent automobile—the gift 
of her husband manager. It is called 
the “Pollymobile,” and is a veritable 
living apartment on wheels. The car 
is fitted up for light housekeeping, and 
includes such conveniences as electric- 
lights, a refrigerating apparatus for hot 
weather, and a heating plant for win- 
ter. It also is equipped with a wire- 
less outfit which was installed “at 
great expense.” Mr. Thompson has left 
nothing undone to assure the comfort 
of Miss Taliaferro while traveling. She 
also has a magnificent private railway 
car. 





The Millionaire and the Policeman’s 
Wife 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 








Here is the latest dispatch from THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S spe- 
cial correspondent on the melodrama firing-line. It is a terrible tale he 
has to tell; a tale of hair-breadth ’scapes, and foul deeds o’ nights when 
the villyun lurked unseen and the heroine’s rabbit’s-foot saved her. 








HE THEME of the play,” we 
quote from the mimeograph of 
young Mr. Ralph Kohn, ground 

and lofty litterateur to the Al H. Woods 
Production Co., “is one of great interest 
to every person who possesses a brain to 
think with and a heart to feel with.” 
Now there may be those strict con- 
structionists to say that this is a large 
order, but among those who share Mr. 
Kohn’s sentiments, with full permission 
to be quoted, are Eugene Kelcey Allen, 
the popular and genial advertising so- 
licitor of the New York Clipper; Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, the play-actor; Joe 
Humphreys, the german-silver-tongued 
announcer and best known as the origi- 
nator of that deathless phrase, “both 
members of this club ;”’ Marry M. Cleav- 
er, the Troy (Pa.) billiard-player; Bert 
Leston Taylor, editor of Puck; Miss 
Editha Whitney, and your correspond- 


ent at the firing line, not to mention ° 


hundreds of others whose names, in 
the excitement attendant on listening to 
the drama, simply could not be ascer- 
tained. You know how it is. Just as 
you’re getting a bunch of names up 
goes the curtain and—bing! you to 
work. But those monakers are authentic 
and their owners sat in Box A the first 
night in New York of “The Millionaire 
and the Policéman’s Wife” which, as 


should have been said in the opening 
sentence, is the classic now under con- 
sideration. 

As to Theodore Kremer’s art—the 
program omits the author’s name, but 
THE GREEN Boox’s representative, at 
much trouble and ‘less expense, has 
found that Mr. Kremer wrote the play 
and not, as the New York (N. Y.) Sun 
declared, Mr. Owen Davis—as to that 
there can be no two opinions. Ever 
since “The Curse of Drink,” Mr. Krem- 
er’s position has been unshakable. And 
his latest effort proves that nothing he 
can do hereafter will enhance his repu- 
tation. In fact, it has been said that, 
under those conditions, he should quit 
now. But that’s another magazine- 
story. 


No Waiting for the Story 


CATCH the plot. The curtain rises on 
Battery Park, New York. Hundreds of 
people, practically, are wandering yon 
and hither, principally yon, as when the 
curtain is all the way up there are only 
three or four left, one of whom is James 
Pierce, policeman, and the other Dippy 
Armstrong, a poor girl but comic. And 
this is where Mr. Kremer rises superior 
to such tyros as Augustus Thomas and 
Arthur Wing Pinero. He starts right 
in. He doesn’t jockey around and make 
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the first ten minutes a lot of diluted 
orange-phosphate, so that late-comers 
may be seated. Not T. K. 
Says Dippy to Jim, who, you have 
uiessed, is the policeman’s wife’s hus- 
nd: 

How is your wife, Mister Pierce?’ 

“Oh,” answers our hero, for it ‘Was 
indeed him, “she is quite well. I ex- 
pect her down pretty soon.” 

And thereby depends the rest of the 
play. For if Mabel Pierce, Pierce’s 
wife, had only been blocked in the sub- 
way, if she’d enly gone out and played 
bridge or stayed at home arid minded 
the baby, there’d have been no show and 
the space here devoted to it would be 
Bivefi tip to a discusison of how Ethel 
Barrymore’s favorite dish is hati and 
eggs and how Ada Lewis never goes 
out after the theater and how—well, 
you know the intimate gossip they print. 
_ But Mabel is on her way to Battery 
Park—and worse—and here comes Her- 
bert Gould, a millionaire, in a perfectly 
good Tuxedo evening dinner coat, the 
eonventional black trousers and a straw 
lid, handsome, unscrupulous and rich, 
as Villains are. Who is this with Her- 
bert, all dressed up like Rector’s on a 
busy night? Who, indeed, but Kate 
Dexter. It’s Kate, all right, because 
Jim Pierce goes up to her and says: 

“Tsn’t this Miss Kate Dexter of 
Cherry Hill?” 

“That’s me,” says Kate. “Mr. Gould, 
this is an old chim of mirie, Mr. 
Pierce, who married my favorite school- 
mate. I was dnce in love with him.” 

“Ah,” says Jim, modestly. “I never 
knew it.” 

“No,” says Kate, “you had eyes but 
for Mabel and— 

Enter Mabel, and mutch trouble. 
Mabel has on orie of those simple white 
frocks it costs 85c to launder and, my 
dear, don’t they ruin everything, and 
nice patent leather pumps—she has 
dresséd the paft of policeman’s wife 
perfectly. Gould lamps Mabel and, 
millionaire-villain-like, says to himself, 
“Me for that,” in efféct. Introductions 
all around. Exit Jim, of course. Not 
his to stay around and spoil the plot in 
the first scene. 

“Now,” says Gould to Kate, “that 
woman must be mine.” 
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“I will help you,” says that female 
reptile—oh, she was, ‘there’s no 
use dissembling—‘“on one condition. 
Wr-r-r-rite.” 

Gould obeys. 

“The day that Mrs. Mabel Pierce be- 
corties mine, no matter how, I promise 
to pay Miss Kate Dexter the sum of 
$20,000.”’ 

And Kate takes the Paper and Gould 
glides over to Mabel, little Mabel with 
her face against an ice cream soda, and 
says; insinuating-like, 

“Ah, Mrs. Pierce, all alone?” 

“Oh,” says Mabél, guileless herself 
and tinsuspecting guile in others, ‘I am 
used to that. My husband is away 
a great deal—on duty.” 

“Perhaps you would like to go out 
with me to the theatre some evening,” 
says Gould, who for a millionaire, was 
a darned rough worker, but Mabel says 
no, the baby takes up a lot of her time 
and she never goes otit withotit Jim, 
and thanking Mr. Gould, she rémains, 
étc. 

“How old-fashioned you are!” says 
Herbert. 

“That may be, Mr. Gould,” retorts 
Mabel, “but some of our old-fashioned 
customs are best, after all.” 


The Applause Comes Hot 


WELL, sir, that applause that went 
with the mention of Roosevelt’s name 
last June in Chicago didn’t have any- 
thing on the result of them stirring 
words, but it fitally died of séiiility, 


arid then Gould comes right out like 


that and says he’s crazy abott Her and 
b’God will win Her; and she starts to 
go and he says if she refuses he’ll ruin 
her, her husbatid, and her innocent 
babe. That’s what you get, girls, when 
you cross the whim of a millionaire. 
Is Mabel intimidated? Not to the 
undrapéd vision. Listen: 

“Your millions may roon me and 
those I love, but buy me—nevvvvah!”’ 
(Applause afd cries of “Author! 
Author !’’) 

But what chance has a poor wife, 
whose husband is off in the wifigs, 
agairist a man like Gould? That—oh, 
there’s no word for him—wretch goes 
up to another policeman, Paddy 
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Donovan, yclept, and makes a com- 
plaint against Mabel, saying that she’s 
been annoying him, and Kate helps 
things ‘along by saying, “Oh, Mabel, 
how could you?” Gould tells the bull 
that Mabel insinuated that her husband 
was away from home a good deal and 
—er—well, do you catch it? So 
Donovan starts to take her to the sta- 
tion when—Zowre !—pipe Mabel. 

“No!” she screams and the Grand 
Street Theatre welkin did its proverbial 
stunt. “No! Rather than be accused 
of such infamy I’ll drown myself.” 

And, as advertised on the eight-sheet 
in the lobby, splash !and she’s in theriver. 

Scene 2 (out of possible 14). Outside 
of police station. Merely episodic and 
contains little character development. 

Scene 3. Interior of same. They 
bring in Mabel, her hair a sight and 
the nice, white dress nowhere. 

“Gu-reat Gawd! Mabel, what has 
happened?” are Jim’s words. 

The other cops put him jerry to the 
situation and, say this for him, he does 
not believe it of her. Mosey Notmuch- 
sky, comic relief, says: 

“Tt was dat lyin’ cur of a millionaire.” 

And Gould, who is in the station now, 
too, winces, but Jim asserts, without 
fear of successful contradiction, 

“No mattah what the accusation may 
be, I know you are in-no-sunt and I 
will dee-fend your honor with my life 
against a million millionaires,” which 
is defending some, what? 

How one is enthralled! The first act 
not over and more thah a thouSafid 
words used up. Speed, oh, action! Fly 
faster, oh, halting pen! 

Well, some folks say one thing and 
some another, as folks will; and Mabel 
is honorably discharged and the curtain 
drops, with Gould apparently thwarted. 
Thwarted? Not while the millions last, 
though, with all his talk, one noticed 
that he didn’t actually spend one cent 
through the whole piécé. A tightwad 
millionaire is the limit, but a stingy 
stage pliitocrat—bah! and name of a 
dog! it is the unthinkable! 


Now for Act II 


Second Act: Remember that Papér? 
Well, between acts it has gone to the 
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bottom of the river. The bottom of the 
river? “Just that,’ as Eugene Walter 
would say. And Kate wants to gét it 
so she and Gould offer Scrappy, pick- 
pocket and thug, $5,000 if he'll dive 
for it, all of which is overheard by 
trusty young Mosey, who runs to tell 
Jim, who resolves to do an Annette 
Kellerman himself. Next scene. Under 
the river. There is Scrappy with.a diy- 
ing cap on. 
there, it is. A paper by the rivér’s 
brim, $5,000 was to him and it was” 
nothing more. Now to the surfaeel 


Great Kremers! Jim Pierce! The sub 
Jim wins and gets the 


aqueous duel. sets 
Paper and then up, up, up with it to 


Mabel, for it will save her good namie. ‘ 


Home with it, Mabel, by the Ninth 


Mike. The Elevated station: 


me, here come the villains, Kétevand ~ 


Herbert. 


“Will a train never come?” @fies 


Mabel, who has traveled on the Ninth 
Avenue line before. 

Ah, here comes a one-car pay-traitt, 
perhaps because it costs much money 
to put a whole train on the stage, per- 
haps because the unities demand it, but 
anyway one car, and Mabel, paper in | 
hand, makes a leap, gets on the plat- 
form and gets away, just as the fiends 
in actor form dash up the stairway and 


« the curtain falls. 


But, Truth-like, it rises again. Jim’s 
little dip has given him double pneumo- 
nia afid Mabel, in a beautiftl gray silk 
kimofio, siith as /policémeén’s wives 
usually affect, is nursing him. Enter 
Kate. Asks for Paper. No. Begs. 
No. Implores. No, no. Beseeches 
and prays and—where’s that thesaurus? 
—implores. 

“Shall we let her have it, Jim?’ asks 
Kate. 

“No, that woman is a hypocrite and a 
liar and she theafis us no good.” 

Kate draws Jims’ gtin aiid is about 
to shoot him when he says, double 
pneumonia notwithstanding: 

“That gun isn’t loaded!” 

So she drops it with a mutteréd: 
“Damnation!” and Jim grabs it afid 
shows her the bullets, which wére in 
all the time. Nedt, eh? Well; you 
know it. 


Now for the Paper. Ah, © 


i 
eos 


Avenue Elevated. Quick, fr th’ love’ ~ 
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All Over but the Shooting 


BUT what’s the use? Somebody’s at 
the door. Five of ’em. Herbert Gould 
and four second-story men, armed to 
the bicuspids.. Shooting, -shooting 
everywhere. Jim wounded. Mabel 
stunned. Mosey tied. Dippy a prisoner. 
Justice on the pazzaz! Crime in the 
ascendant, and coming strong. 

You might not believe it, but Herbert 
takes Mabel in his automobile up to- 
wards Tarrytown. You'd think such 
unitequited love would pall on him, but 
he’s Jqist as keen as ever. There goes 
a tire, as tires will, and it’s wait here 
on this' rock at L until I fix it, says 
Herbert. And while she’s waiting, up 

comes Mosey and Jim, gag Kate and let 
Mabel g¢t away and maybe Herbert 
isn't surfirised. 

“After ’em with dynamite. 

_ ‘Mite ?” 

“Just that,” as Eugene Walter says. 

And they do some sort of an explo- 
sion stunt, but Jim and Mabel, by hang- 
ing to a tree when they are blown up, 
are saved. Hazy, say you, gentle reader? 
You have nothing on us. 

Next scene. The Singer Building’s 
top at night. Jim and Mabel and Mosey 
and Dippy out for an airing. Kate and 


Dyna- 


Herbert all of a sudden appear. Unna- 
tural? Unlikely? What more likely 
than that a few people should go to the 
top of the Singer Building and that 
nobody should heed them? You never 
knew it to happen, but did you ever 
know it not to? Why, of course not. 
Very well, then! Mabel captured again 
(pardon omish, words haven’t room 
any more). Off to opium den, alone 
with Herb. O. K. 

“Now will you accede?” 

“No, 1,000 x no.” 

“Then, by ——” 

Here’s Jim. 

Tie him. 

He’s tied. (You might tie him but 
you can’t beat him. Wait.) 

Put him under the ax, which will 
fall when the candle burns. 

“Now, we leave you to die, both of 
you.” 

But Mabel gets Jim’s head away just 
as the ax is about to drop and it’s al- 
ways fair weather when the fodder’s in 
the shock and troubles are over; and 
to cinch things here’s Mosey through 
the wall with six policemen, who take 
Herbert and Kate to prison, where for 
aught we know they may be to this day. 

Was Mr. Kohn (cf. par. 1) right or 
no? ‘Well, rather! 


An Intimate View of Irving 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK 








Thus far no actor on the English-speaking stage has inherited the cloak 
of Irving. He still stands the greatest player of the period, whose 
death came all too soon. In the following account Mr. Pollock gives 
us of his intimate knowledge of Irving the man as well as the player. 








IME has mellowed our estimate of 
the late Sir Henry Irving, and it 
is a weighty testimony to the in- 

trinsic beauty of the actor’s character 
that, when the excited admiration of 


his lifetime has moderated into affec- 
tionate regret, the dead man remains as 
admirable and as lovable as ever. Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock’s book, “Im- 
pressions of Henry Irving,” which was 
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recently published, is full of the inter- 
est which attaches to intimacy with 
genius. 

Mr. H. B. Irving in his preface re- 
marks: 

“Walter Pollock knew my father first 
at that critical time when he had just 
set his foot on the ladder of fame; and 
he saw and talked with him during 
“those succeeding years in which, in the 
teeth of opposition, less scrupulous and 
considerate of the successful actor of 
to-day is called upon to encounter, the 
‘fashionable tragedian’ fought his way 
to full and general recognition. Mr. 
Pollock writes as a friend; his writing 
will be none the less interesting and 
trustworthy for that. No man was 
ever more loved and regarded by a few 
good and tried friends than my father. 
It is well that those of them who will 
should tell us something of Henry Irv- 
ing.” 

And this book is full of actuality, ap- 
preciative understanding, and kindly 
and sympathetic humor. The “little 
weaknesses” which are described as de- 
lightfully harmless, and very agreeable. 
They endear Irving to us by their gentle 
humanity, and one rises from the pe- 
rusal of these impressions, “gathered in 
public and private during a friendship 
of many years,” with even a better opin- 
ion of the great actor than before. 

Mr. Pollock does not represent him 
as above all imperfection, but he shows 
him as always simple, natural, and sin- 
cere. How pleasant, for instance, is 
the following revelation: 


In Romeo and Juliet 


“WHEN he had decided, after con- 
siderable hesitation, to produce ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ he had further and 
deeper misgivings as to whether he 
should himself play Romeo or Mercu- 
tio, and his final decision was mainly 
due to a feeling, probably correct, that 
the public would expect to see him as 
Romeo. His rendering of the part was 
not one to which as a whole any honest 
critic could give unqualified approval, 
although in some scenes, particularly 
those with the Friar and with the 
Apothecary, he played up to his best 
mark. 


“That he was among the critics who 
did not think well of the whole perform- 
ance will now be seen. 

“After he had made up his mind, he 
came one evening to see my wife, my- 
self, and my late brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Pipon, R. N., who was staying with 
us. After some talk to which the fore- 
going observations are due, he sat down 
to read to us many of the scenes in 
which Romeo appears. He read at half 
tone, yet gave its full force and mean- 
ing to every character, and it was evi- 
dent throughout that his conception of 
the part of Romeo was instinct with 
beauty and truth. He indicated fully 
all the passion, all the moods, all the 
impulse, and all the weakness of the 
character, and, in a subtle fashion 
brought all the movement and life of 
the various scenes before one’s mind’s 
eye. 

“T doubt if he ever had a more rapt 
audience, and certainly not the least 
rapt of the three was the sailor, who 
was a very keen student of Shakespeare. 
When the glamor of the reading had 
come all to soon to an end the reader 
put down his book, looked round at us, 
and said with a half-humorous sigh: 

“*There, that is what I want to make 
of Romeo. Unluckily, I know that on 
the stage I cannot come anywhere 
near it.’ 

“He waved away all attempts at 
protest and repeated: 

“‘No, no. I know I can’t do it. 
How I wish I could! But I must do 
the best I can.’ 

“When he had gone back to his rooms 
Captain Pipin expressed the feeling of 
all three hearers in the words: 

“ “Tf only he could play Romeo as he 
read it he would set the town ablaze. 
But what a Mercutio he would make!’ ” 


Irving as “Lear” 


THERE is a. revelation in the ac- 
count given of the workings of Irving’s 
mind with respect to his Lear. 

Of this Mr. Pollock writes: 

“I have no reason to suppose that 
Irving ever really altered the concep- 
tion of a part when once he had thor- 
oughly studied it, save in one truly 
amazing instance. Of this instance I 
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am told by my old friend, Mr. F. Tyars, 
a thoroughly excellent and accomplished 
actor, for very many years one of Irv- 
inig’s most trusted lieutenants. 

“On one occasion he, as Irving’s un- 
derstudy, played King Arthur, and a 
fine, dignified, chivalrous performance 
he made of it. I learn from him that 
the exception to Irving’s general rule 
was actually in the tremendous char- 
acter of King Lear, and that the change 
was definitely adopted in the time be- 
tween Irving’s arrival at the theater to 
dress and the rise of the curtain on the 
first night of the production. Such a 
transformation is as bewildering to the 
student as one imagines it must have 
been to Irving’s play-fellows. 

“Tt fully accounts fot the strangely 
hesitating touch which was noticeable 
in Irving’s treatment of the earliér 
scenes on that night, and which never 
wholly disappeared afterwards. The 
swiftness of mind which decided so por- 
tentous an alteration in so short a time 
could hardly meet with an equally swift 
response from other faculties trained 
through many rehearsals to obey a dif- 
ferent command from heart and intel- 
lect. Nor, I think, can this ‘handy- 
dandy’ process have failed to affect the 
actor’s reflections on the part and on his 
own performance of it as time went on. 
Therefore, it may well have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that he never 
thought of reviving the play. For his 
own sake this was matter for rejoicing 
te these who knew how much ‘more 
than common’ the acting of the char- 
aeter moved and shook him. 

“But nothing here said is in contra- 
diction of what has been put forward 
as to his néver-ceasing study of évery 
part he undertook, whereof a further 
iristahce comes into my mind as I write, 
and may therefore, perhaps, be here 
mentioned. It was told to me by my 
mother who, during a revival of ‘Ham- 
let, observed, with friendly concern, 
that he was looking harrassed and worn. 

““Ah!’ he said, ‘that’s nothing; only 
want of sleep last night. As you know, 
with acting and with the managerent 
of the theater I have not too many hours 
for sleep, and I was kept awake by 
thinking of that poor yédung felldw.’ 

“Of whein?’ 
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“Why, of Hamlet! Think of him, 
all alone with his misery in that abomi- 
nable court, and you wont wonder that 
it kept me awake.’ 

“This is noteworthy, too, as showing 
that to Irving as to Macready the great 
characters of the drama were not ab- 
stract ideas to be dissected, or ingenious 
imaginations to be turned to the player’s 
account in a showy performance, but liv- 
ing, thinking, feeling beings to enlist 
sympathy, study, penetration whereby 
the actor might call up their semblance 
as in a mirror to the very best of his 
power.” 


The Criticism of “Othello” 


IRVING thought that the effect of 
his Othello was marred by the disap- 
pointment of the audience with his cos- 
tume: 

“His Othello was apparaled as a 
Venetian general, and thus he was 
shown in a beautiful water-color sketch 
by Sir Jolin Tenniel, which before and 
during the first performiance of Othello 
and to the best of my recollection, ever 
afterwards, hung in Irving’s dressing- 
room. After this sketch his armor and 
costumes were designed and executed, 
and very well they became him. 

“The effect on the audience, however, 
was not identical with that produced on 
some approving critics. Irving seérned 
always to have, apart from what reached 
him by hearsay, a kind of sixth sense 
as to what an audience was thinking 
and feeling—a coitmponent part, no 
doubt, of the magnetic contact he estab- 
lished betwéen them and himself, or, if 
you will, a corollary to it. Not long 
after the first night of the play I noted 
that he had introduced decidedly marked 
hints of orierital costume in the scenes 
where armor was not the only wear. 

“He explained this to me by saying: 

“*The fact is “they” expect to see 
Othello as something entirely Eastern 
and mysterious ; they’ve always thought 
of him in that way, and they don’t at all 
understand finding him dresesd like the 
other characters in the play. I ought to 
have thought of that and given up the 
idéa, which, as you know, I greatly 
liked, of correctness.’ 

“The concessions made were no doubt . 
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judicious from this point of view, but 
Irving thought, rightly I imagine, that 
a certain amount of irreparable harm to 
the production’s success had been done 
by the first Surprise or disappointment 
of spectators Whd had exfiected to see a 
thoroughly Moorish Moor.” 

The following anecdote would be iri- 
credible if it were not so well authenti- 
oe 

“T recall,” writes Mr.. Pollock, “yet 
another illustration of the actor’s ‘dual 
personality,’ which reminds one of Gar- 
rick’s cracking jokes at the wing be- 
tween the passiotiate outbursts of Lear, 
taken from the first presentation of 
Othello at the Lyceum. It was told to 
me, fot by Irving himself, but by the 
actress who was then playing Desde- 
mona, and who clearly did not believe 
in the ‘dual’ theory, since she found its 
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exemplification somewhat upsetting. 
“*What,’ she said in pathetic tones, 
‘what do you think he said when he was 
supposed to be stifling me behind the 
curtains? Can you guess?’ 
“T replied, hatiirally, that I could not. 
““*Why, he asked me what my mother 
had ordered for supper. Think of it!’ 
“TI did think of it; and came to the 
conclusion that with Garrick and with 
Irving this thrusting of trivial matters 
into the interstices of a great emotion 
may at first sight seem (as it did to Dr. 
Johnson with his ‘Punch has no feel- 
ings’) evidence of shallowness, but is, 
in fact, a temporary and much-needed 
respite for an actor who has been, and 
immediately again will be, at the highest 
strain of mental and physical intensity, 
in feeling and expressing a storm of 
passion.” 


The Rejection of “Madame Butterfly” 
By MILTON PRIOR 


HE dramatization and production of 
“Madame Butterfly” stand as a 
striking example of David Belasco’s 

attention to, suggestions, not only from 
persons whose judgment compels re- 
spect, but from obscure and unknown 
individuals whose letters of advice are 
usually consigned to the waste-basket. 

At the time when “Madame Butter- 
fly” was first produced David Belasco 
occupied a suite of offices in the Car- 
negie Lyceum Building, New York. 
His business office was also his studio, 
and his desk was immersed in manu- 
scripts, books, magazines, newspapers 
and correspondence. The Napoleon of 
the theater had an aide-de-camp, a 
“reader,” whose business it was to pe- 
ruse submitted manuscripts and if, in 
his opinion, they possessed dramatic 
value and were available, to bring them 
to the attention of Mr. Belasco. 

A magazine, with pages marked, 
had been glanced at and cast aside as 
“unavailable.” The story was that of 
Leng’s ‘““Madame Butterfly.” How- 
ever, at the psychological moment, as 
it were, came the letter above referred 
to, addressed personally to Mr. Belasco. 


Upon reading it he asked his clerk for 
the magazine, mentioning the story. 
“Nothing to it,’ said the clerk. Mr. 
Belasco re-read the letter in his harid. 
“T’ll have a look at it,” he replied, and 
the story was fished out of the rejected 
literature. 

Mr. Belasco read the narrative at a 
sitting. He re-read it four times. Then 
he discharged the reader ; and ever since 
all manuscripts, scenarios and ideas for 
plays have received his personal atten- 
tion. Within two weeks. Mr. Belasco 
had written and produced “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Herald Square The- 
ater, using the John Luther Long story 
as the basic idea, and inventing and in- 
troducing such telling incidents as 
blind-folding Cho Cho San’s pretty 
baby and the suicide of the broken- 
hearted mother behind the screen. That 
scene, especially where the little Japa- 
nese heroine sits at the window waiting 
for her lover to return, while the long 
dreary hours of the night steal silently 
by—a scene originated by Belasco and 
marking one of his greatest achieve- 
ments in stage illusion—was the talk of 
the country. 
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By ALFRED DOLLIVER 








The early stage history of any actor or actress is always a matter of 
interest to the vast army of friends and followers in the heyday of 
their careers, and the fourth of this series of beginnings, which tells of 
Nat. C. Goodwin, Olga Nethersole and Frank Daniels is no exception. 








CHOOLING and the parental direct- 
ing hand were merely incidentals 
in the education of Mr. Nathaniel 

Carl Goodwin, who was just so surely 
meant by nature to adorn the stage with 
his brilliant comedy, that the force of 
his genius showed itself very early in 
his boyhood career. 

Mr. Goodwin first came to visit the 
earth by way of Boston, and the little 
house in which this momentous happen- 
ing took place was on Temple Street, 
almost within the shadow of the famous 
gilded dome of the State-house. 
time, little Nat was sent to the Mayhew 
Grammar School, for initiation into the 
mysteries of book-knowledge; but not 
long after that he was placed in the fa- 
mous Little Blue Academy at Farming- 
ton, Maine, where he remained until he 
was graduated. 

The fond parents of Nathaniel Jr. had 
quietly decided on a commercial career 
for their son. They were of good New 
England stock, and were patrons and 
admirers of the theater as an institu- 
tion, but it was not a field that appealed 
to them as the most desirable one for 
the planting of the youthful Goodwin 
talents. Soa place was secured for him 
as entry-clerk, in the counting-room of 
Wellington Bros. & Co., whose dry 
good store was on Chauncey street, Bos- 
ton. But the commercial life was not 
one that suited young Mr. Goodwin, 
whose artist nature was bound to assert 


In due - 


itself despite circumstances—a condition 
that usually happens. 

Apropos, Boston has quite a record 
for having tried the magic feat of turn- 
ing a dry goods clerk into an actor. It 
was about this time that Richard Mans- 
field was an apprentice in a Boston dry 
goods house, in which line of endeavor 
his efforts soon turned turtle. The late 
Mr. Mansfield was the senior of Mr. 
Goodwin by ahout two months, the 
latter having been born July 25, 1857. 

So far as ability was concerned there 
was no evidence that he could not even- 
tually develop into a prince of com- 
merce—in fact his recent exploitations 
in the gold mining field show that the 
germs of business-acumen were surely 
ensconced in the Goodwin brain. The 
only trouble was that Nat didn’t have 
time to think of measuring the dollars 
by ribbons and suspenders and things, 
for the reason that he was altogether 
too busy reciting yards of literature of 
a dramatic nature, and declaiming in 
imitation of the various actors that vis- 
ited Boston, much to the amusement of 
the other clerks belonging to Welling- 
ton Bros. & Co. 

These exhibitions of histrionics that 
were so frequently on view in the store, 
were not, however, initial performances, 
for Nat Goodwin had been very active 
for several years infusing stage-blood 
into the pupils of the Little Blue Acad- 
emy at Farmington. He was a bright, 
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active boy, and learning was easy for 
him when he “took a notion”’ to grapple 
with its difficulties; but he found that 
engineering an amateur theatrical per- 
formance was much more to his taste, 
and as everybody except the teachers 
enjoyed it, his efforts were kept up at 
full steam. The elders consoled them- 
selves in one way, and that was suffi- 
cient to whitewash the Academy con- 
science and save the Goodwin deport- 
ment-mark from going down to zero. 
It was this: when public days came 
along, and visitors arrived to hear the 
pupils recite, the elocutionary powers of 
Mr. Goodwin reflected resplendent light 
upon the high standard of the school— 
and thereby Nat’s scalp was saved. 

And so it was not surprising when 
the boy was put to the uncongenial work 
attendant upon his duties in the dry 
goods house, that his thoughts should 
_ drift to strides and recitations more 
. suited to the stage than to the counting- 
house. At the same time, too, he haunted 
the stage-door of the Boston Museum 
with a persistence that has seldom been 
known in the history of alley entrances. 
He never missed an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the public as a super, and, 
in fact, it is related in the dusty records 
of Wellington Bros. & Co., that for 
their own interests and also those of 
the dramatic art, it was decided to 
allow their thespian apprentice to sever 
his connection with them in order that 
he might apply himself more advantage- 
ously to the line of pursuit his heart 
desired. 

Naturally, there was a cloud of dis- 
approval on the parental brow, but it 
did not last long, for the reason that 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin were unusually 
far-sighted and sympathetic in the mat- 
ter of their son’s affairs, and when he 
finally convinced them that his ambi- 
tions and ability lay in the direction of 
the stage, they did everything they 
could to abet his opportunities for suc- 
cess. He was at once placed under the 
instruction of Madam Mitchell, an 
actress well known in New York at that 
time. 

It is something of a paradox that one 
of the most gifted comedians this coun- 
try has known, should from the begin- 
ning, have had an almost quenchless 
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thirst for tragedy. It developed in the 
old days when Goodwin was under the 
guidance of Madam Mitchell, and for 
that reason he stopped studying with her 
and placed himself under the tuition of 
Mr. Wyzeman Marshall, an old-school 
actor who himself had traveled the high- 
ways of tragedy with distinguished suc- 
cess. The result was a period of solemn 
application to the gloomy ambitions and 
harrowing fatalities of “Macbeth’—a 
siege of hard work in which the youth- 
ful pupil was more courageously hopeful 
of success than was the wise and ex- 
perienced teacher. ; 

However, there was no harm done, 
for accident shelved the début. Neither 
did the labored effort invested go en- 
tirely a-glimmering, for the severe old 
teacher drove in many valuable lessons 
so tightly riveted that they never fell 
out of the Goodwin memory, and were 
immensely helpful in after years. It 
was just at this time that the meeting 
took place with Mr. Stuart Robson, the 
result of which opened the door of op- 
portunity through which Mr. Goodwin 
walked to make his first appearance as 
a comedian. Mr. Robson was playing 
at the Howard Athenzeum, then under 
the management of John Stetson the fa- 
mous, in a piece called “Law in New 
York.” Robson was cast for the part 
of a policeman of the jovial sort, and he 
suggested that Goodwin be given the 
role of a newsboy, and that among other 
things he should give his imitations of 
actors, an accomplishment that had 
made him much talked of as a clever 
amateur. 

Manager Stetson agreed to every- 
thing until the matter of salary was 
reached, and then he got out his little 
pencil and began to divide by two. Rob- 
son thought $10 a week was about the 
right amount.that ought to be given to 
the boy, but Stetson thought half that 
would do, and as he happened to be 
paying the bills, it came to pass that Nat 
Goodwin, in the spring of 1874 made 
his first professional appearance at a 
salary of $5 a week. If the pay was 
weak in the knees, however, it was suffi- 
ciently braced by the enthusiasm of the 
audience, for the youthful Goodwin’s 
mimicry of the well known actors of that 
day was really a very admirable per- 
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formance. His portrayal of each indi- 
vidual was vital, fine, and truthful in- 
stead of being mere mechanical re- 
semblance and his repertoire included 
nineteen characters. The act, too, had 
the added attraction of being a novelty 
and it would naturally be supposed that 
a good offer would have resulted. How- 
ever, it did not, at least immediately, 
and the only opportunity to which it led 
was an engagement to play “utility” at 
Niblo’s Garden, New York. The season 
of 1874-75 found Nat Goodwin playing 
various unimportant parts, occasionally 
with some out-of-the-way traveling 
company, but for the most part doing 
nothing but wondering where and by 
what means he could snare an engage- 
ment. It finally arrived, however, for 
Tony Pastor, whose faculty for scent- 
ing unrecognized ability was almost 
psychic, got hold of him, and offered 
him $50 a week to appear in his New 
York variety house. From that time 
on, Nat Goodwin has had no difficulty 
in attaching himself to a salary com- 
mensurate with his scintillating ability 
as acomedian. In fact, before the end 
of that year, he was receiving $500 a 
week. 


Olga Nethersole’s Beginning 


THE LIFE of Olga Nethersole is one 
of those strange evolutions for which 
there is no accounting, for no hint of 
the fame that belongs to this brilliant 
star was visible until Fate took a gen- 
erous hand in the direction of her af- 


fairs. For two years, Miss Nethersole 
was a governess in one of the upper 
middle-class families of London, a sta- 
tion far away from the road to the 
theater, yet, where there is dramatic 
ability of a high degree, there is a way 
to the stage, and so this magnetic and 
astonishingly vital actress followed the 
route that the guide-books had failed to 
print. 

Olga Nethersole was born in Ken- 
sington, London. She is essentially 
English, though her mother was a 
Spaniard, and a portion of her educa- 
tion was gained in Germany. Her fa- 
ther: was a London lawyer, and an Eng- 
lishman. Her mentality was early in 
its development, and at sixteen she was 


proficient in both French and music. In 
fact, it was these studies in which she 
specialized as governess, a position she 
assumed after reverses in the family 
made it necessary for her to seek a 
means of livelihood for herself. 

The splendid histrionic ability which 
has since shown itself with such marvel- 
ous effulgence, was, of course, latent, 
during these quiet years of pedagogic 
plodding, and the only times it came to 
the surface was at an occasional amateur 
entertainment. Curiously enough, the 
first time Miss Nethersole ever appeared 
in the capacity of a player was for an 
audience of lunatics. It was at an en- 
tertainment given for the benefit of the 
inmates at an asylum in Surrey, and the 
impression of weirdness tempered with 
pathos that burnt into the youthful mem- 
ory of the unsophisticated girl is one the 
actress declares is as fresh in her mind 
as ever. Her girlish heart was moved 
to pity by the sight of the poor, blurred 
intellects arrayed for her to interest, and 
she tried very hard to please them. In 
fact, trying very hard and conscientious- 
ly to please has been one of the marked 
characteristics of Olga Nethersole, and 
it is one of the potent forces that raised 
her from comparative obscurity to the 
position of eminence she now holds in 
the theatrical world. 

After the performance at the asylum, 
Miss Nethersole occasionally appeared 
in amateur theatricals in London, and 
one day Charles Hawtrey saw her. Soon 
after, he offered her an engagement. As 
a result, she joined his company in the 
fall of 1887—she was eighteen years old 
at the time—and her first professional 
appearance was made in a comedy- 
drama called “Harvest,” which was pro- 
duced at Brighton, England. 

There is always some one around to 
discover genius. It doesn’t make any 
difference how far into the interior it 
gets, the man who wants it, arrives there 
by the same sort of intuition that leads 
the diamond prospector to stumble on to 
the priceless gem he did not expect to 
find. And so it happened with Olga 
Nethersole. While she was out in the 
provinces, reflecting the dull light of the 
country footlights, along came a Lon- 
don critic who dropped into the per- 
formance of “Harvest,” and when he 
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reached home again he wrote a long 
and glowing tribute to the work of this 
unknown actress. More than that; he 
predicted that within six months, she 
would be occupying her rightful place as 
a leading player in a London theatre. 

The London managers were so im- 
pressed by the remarkable tribute the 
critic had paid Miss Nethersole, that 
three of them made trips to the prov- 
inces to. see her act. As a restilt, each 
one of them offered her an engagement. 
Mr. John Hare was one of the managers 
mentioned, and it was with his company 
that Miss Nethersole chose to. unite. 
The following year, she made her 
London début at the Garrick. theatre 
and during her régime as leading wo- 
man with Mr. Hare, her triumph was 
most pronounced. The history of 
Miss Nethersole’s first appearance is 
necessarily short, for there was little 
of strife and struggle in getting into 
the picture. Her daring ambition re- 
fused to recognize bounds, and in 1894 
she made her first appearance as a 
theatrical manager, having leased the 
Royal Court. Theatre for an entire sca- 
son. Her first productions after as- 
suming this responsibility was a play 
entitled “The Transgressor,” written 
by A. E. Gattie, which resulted in an- 
other sensational success for the young 
actress, who at that timé was only 
twenty-four years of age. 

This same play, which had proved 
a talisman in Miss Nethersole’s man- 
agerial venture, was used as the vehicle 
for her introduction to American au- 
diences. She came to this country in 
the fall of 1894, and made her first ap- 
pearance at Wallack’s theatre, New 
York, under the management of Aug- 
ustin Daly who had seen her act in 
London. The managerial experience 
with Olga Nethersole was peculiarly 
devoid of originality—it was necessary 
for them only to see, in order to be 
conquered. 


Frank Daniels—Engraver 


ANOTHER of our popular actors 
whose genius began to sprout in Bos- 
ton, the city that prides itself on its 
hot-house atmosphere in the matter of 
mental development, is that inimitable 
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dispenser of comedy, Mr. Frank Dafi- 
iels. That city was not his birthplace; 
however, for he was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, but his parents removed to Bos- 
ton when he was a very young boy, and 
his education—what he chose to take 
of it—was received there. Jtst ex- 
actly how old he is remains something 
of a mystery, but an approximate esti- 
mate places him at about the same age 
as Nat Goodwin. 

In the education of Frank Dariiels; 
the grammar ‘grades of the Lawrenteé 
school in South Bostoh weré gofié 
through successfully, and then hé was 
placed in the Pierce Business College 
on Washington street. But hé was $6 
fitm a believer in the rules of the 
school that he spent little time around 
the place for fear he might interfere 
in some way with them. It just hap- 
pened that in the architectural lay-out 
of that vicinity, some one had placed 
a billiard-hall about two blocks from 
the college, and it was at this anfiex of 
learning that young Daniels spent most 
of his time. It was a shaky old place 
up three flights of stairs, but the youth- 
ful student of the ball and cue found it 
much easier to mount that length than 
to descend even one flight of the stairs 
at school. Besides this, there were 
ether: distractions. There was the 
Boylston Museum, for instance, that 
cost only ten cents to enter. Like the 
billiard hall, the Museum was unsteady 
in its underpinning, and the boards 
used occasionally to fly up and hit the 
clog-dancers in the face. But the at- 
mosphere of the theatre was there, and 
that was the air in which the undis- 
covered but born comedian breathed 
naturally. Of course the parents of 
the youthful sciolist finally discovered 
that education as laid down by the 
schools of Boston was not the method 
best suited to thé development of what- 
ever might be within the head of their 
frivolously inclined offspring, and it 
was therefore hinted to him that it was 
about time for him to begin to take 
life seriously. 

The next thing necessary was to de- 
cide on a career. Frank Daniels’ fa- 
ther was a dentist, and for a while the 
son thought of following the same 
profession, but a few weeks’ apprentice- 


. 
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ship were all that was necessary to con- 
vince him that tooth-carpentering was 
a line on which he could never hang his 
future with any hope of success. 

The business that he finally chose to 

follow was about as far removed from 
anything that the admirers of the now 
celebrated comedian would associate 
him with, as could be imagined. It 
was the occupation of wood-engraving, 
and in this mute department of art-ex- 
pression Frank Daniels was employed 
for three years by George Mathews, 
whose place of business was on Wash- 
ington street. Referring to these pe- 
culiar days, the comedian admits, with 
his accustomed frankness, that his 
services around the place were not such 
as to keep him busy bowing his thanks 
to the management for a raise in sal- 
ary. In fact, he says that as a wood 
engraver he was an exceedingly sad 
sketch, and that he managed to hold his 
job, not because of his artistic produc- 
tions in the engraving line, but be- 
cause he kept in the good graces of his 
employer by dancing jigs, cracking 
jokes, standing on his head and other- 
wise amusing him. That Daniels man- 
aged to draw salary for three years in 
this manner is not surprising, from one 
point of view. Many a staid business- 
man would be willing to pay a clerk’s 
salary for the privilege of having a 
vaudeville entertainer of Frank Dan- 
iels’ ability doing a continuous about 
the office. It would do away entirely 
with the familiar paste-board placards 
such as “Cheer up” and “Keep Smil- 
ing.” 
“Occasionally,” said Mr. Daniels 
when referring to those days,. “the fire 
of ambition would burn within and 
urge me to great achievement. And 
then, after I had worked away until it 
really seemed as if I had accomplished 
something worth while, I would carry 
it with pride to Mr. Mathews, who 
after adjusting his glasses and looking 
it over carefully, would say seriously, 
‘That is very good, now throw it in the 
stove.’ ”’ 

All of this time, Frank Daniels was 
really groping blindly but under the 
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sure, guiding hand of instinct for his 
rightful path in life. The years at the 
engravers, too, were not entirely lost, 
for during all of that time he was 
studying music at the New England 
Conservatory. 

His vocal accomplishments in con- 
nection with his natural cleverness as 
a comedian made him most popular 
with his friends and whom ever else 
happened to fall under the spell of his - 
entertainment, and finally he was in- 
duced to make his appearance at a pub- 
lic performance. It was a benefit for 
some unfortunate member of the theat- 
tical profession, and Frank Daniels 
was billed to give imitations of Gus 
Williams in his popular songs. It is 
interesting to remember that both he 
and Nat Goodwin chose the “Imita- 
tion” method of entering the profession. 
Both started in Boston at about the 
same time and age, and both are now 
among our greatest and most success- 
ful entertainers. 

The Daniels memory trembles at the 
thought of this first appearance, for 
the boy was buffeted about by the terri- 
fying storms of mental ague, a week 
before it took place. When the time 
finally did arrive for him to go on the 
stage, he was so frightened that he 
kept his eyes closed all the time he was 
singing as he explains, “so that if the 
audience got ready to rise up and 
throw things, I wouldn’t be able to see 
them.” 

The first professional appearance of 
Mr. Daniels, for which he drew salary 
along with the rest of the players, was 
in an organization known as “The Bos- 
ton Opera Company.” This was in 
1879. The tour began in Chelsea, 
Mass., and the rdle assumed by Mr. 
Daniels was the sheriff in “The Chimes 
Of Normandy.” 

Mr. George P. Goodale, who, in 
point of years of service ranks next to 
William Winter, the oldest dramatic 
critic in America, once said to the 
writer, when speaking of Frank Dan- 
iels. 

“You know, I think he’s the funniest 
man in the world.” 





The Chameleon 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS 





familiar. 





In this original story of the stage the author defines very clearly 
one type of femininity with which all players and managers are 
The chameleon was an actress of great gifts but of no 
stability of character, as changeful as the symbol the author employs. 








E HAD drifted into an ornate 
vaudeville-hall, where the art of 
the “continuous” was in its finest 

_ flower, quite casually, without a thought 
beyond escaping the dreary transition of 

a forbidding November afternoon by the 
more cheerful glare of the city’s incan- 
descent night. The insignia of advertise- 
ment in the lobby, such as framed photo- 
graphs and posters announcing the 
hierarchy of entertainers from “head- 
liners” to “supper-acts”, had not caught 
his attention. His sense of curiosity 
was at such a low ebb, in fact, that he 
did not glance at the program which had 
been thrust into his hand by the minc- 
ing quadroon maid who had shown him 

to his seat in an unoccupied box. He sat 

there listlessly, neither bored nor di- 
verted, merely filling in the gap between 
the monotony of the day’s work and 
the banality of the dinner-hour. 

There had been a time when he gave 
more heed to the affairs of the stage, 
when he would have taken a con- 
noisseur’s interest in each of the num- 
bers, from the Yiddish comedians to the 
trained baboons. He had once been an 
amateur of the theatre, an unprofes- 
sional expert in most of its phases, trac- 
ing the movements of the stars in their 
courses with the zeal of a true thespian 
astronomer. He thought of those daz- 
zléd days with an unconscious sneer. 
Then the gleam of. the footlights and 
the glitter of café life had filled his 
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evenings to midnight and beyond; now 
he sat in his room reading political 
economy and the heavier periodicals, or 
if he felt the need of artistic pabulum, 
took it in the mildly stimulating form 
of Eighteenth Century essays. Then his 
means of livelihood was writing those 
grotesque forms of impromptu semi- 
fiction known in newspaper parlance as 
“feature stories;” now he was still a 
member of the Fourth Estate, but his 
output was in the more dignified form 
of editorials. “The lunacies of youth” 
would have been his phrase for the old 
show-going time if he had been called 
upon to express the mood of the 
moment. 

Youth it had been—the first youth— 
but even now, though out of touch and 
sympathy with it, he was only in his 
second. That epoch, the effervescence 
of the twenties, was but six or seven 
years in the past. He had lost interest 
in the affairs of the theatre and the 
careers of its followers, not because he 
had reached the dull, slack waters of 
middle-age, but because his wings had 
come too near the fire for further flut- 
tering. He was a type of the congenial 
writing-man, harnessed in the routine 
of newspaper-work. He had gone up 
out of the ranks of mediocrity, but had 
achieved nothing brilliant, though his 
associates believed he had possibilities. 
At any rate, there he sat on the skirmish 
line of advanced vaudeville. Tempera- 
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ment and ideas, with a background of 
culture and experience in the devious 
ways of life, might be read in the impas- 
sive face that coolly, looked out over the 
box-rail. Women had found that face 
interesting, but men hevef coricétved of 
it as handsome. 

An Italian musical quartet had given 
a spirited rehearing of the popular 
classics from the “Miserere” to the 
“Intermezzo ;” a lady equilibrist, wear- 
ing a circus-costume that revealed 
amazingly muscular calves, had skipped 
back and forth over a tight wire; 
Richard Vanbrugh, the latest dramatic 
star out of regular employment, had 
disdainfully graced the cruditiés of a 
sentimental sketch; and Mademoiselle 
Vivace, the last importation from Paris, 
had sparkled and gleamed kaleidoscopic- 
ally through the brilliant illusions of a 
so-called “fire dance.” But the lonely 


young-old man in the box had not 
dropped his mask of reserve and aloof- 
ness, either by smiles ot applause. 
“We've got one of the death-watch 
up in that left stage-box,” observed 


Beryl Montrose, leading woman of the 
Vanbrugh company, to that dignitary 
when ‘For Love of a Lady” had 
reached its simpering end. “Isn’t he 
the frozen-face ?” 

“Probably one of this town’s fitst- 
nighters come to see me,” boomed the 
star. “He didn’t bother me any. Play- 
ing down to these vohdahveel crowds 
is getting on my nerves, and it’s good 
to see someone. who knows in the 
house.” 

“If he knows, he might show it,” said 
Miss Montrose. Then with a gasp: 
“Perhaps he’s a critic.” 

“No, no. I would have recognized 
him. All old friends of mine here, all 
old friends.” 

With which Mr. Vanbrugh retired to 
remove the mummer’s veneer of gtease- 
paint afd dress-clothes. 

Of course the occupant of the box 
was unaware that a directoire blonde 
in the wings had spoken of him with 
irritation, or that a tailor-made star had 
interpreted his indifference for the 
placid zsthetic joy of sophistication. If 
he had thought that he were attracting 
atterition, he would have removed him- 
self in disgust. 
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The letter “G,” stenciled in electric 
lights, flashed out on eitl:er side of the 
proscenium. The drop-curiain that had 
fallen upon the cave of gloom wherein 
Mademoiselle Vivace had depicted 
Ayesha’s passionate bathing in the Fire 
of Life, rose to reveal a vaudeville 
symbol for a chastely artistic interior. 
Traces of the rococo drawing-room 
environment of “For Love of a Lady” 
might have been observed by people 
acquainted with the resourcefulness of 
vaudeville stage-mariagement; arid the 
same grand piano that had orice ltirked 
voiceless in a corner, R.U.E., was now 
prominently displayed in the fore- 
ground, L.C., with utilitafian intent. 
The stage was empty, the audience 
silently expectant. Then came a violent 
outburst of applause as a_ graceful 
young wotnati, dressed very simply in a 
white gown, touched at the neck and 
girdle with delicate gteen, miade a 
demufe entrance. 

The marti in the box reacted from 
lethargy to the actie of attefition so 
sharply that the program with which 
he had been fidgeting dropped to the 
floot below. His elbows were platited 
upon the rail, and his cletiched fists 
supported his chin as he leaned as far 
forward as the laws of gravitation 
would permit. 

“T shall give you a few irhitations of 
well-known people of the stage,” the 
petformer began suddenly, with an im- 
petsonal mariner antithetical to the in- 
gratiating confidences of the ustial 
monologist. Het voice was high- 
pitched and sweet, her enunciation 
strangely precise. It had an exotic 
charm; it was tfi-American, and yet 
un-foreign. There was a stiggestion in 
it of a child’s careful recitation, learned 
by rote, and of 4 somnambulist’s de- 
tached utteraricé. 

Theri followed a display of pure 
genius in mimicry. The hollow, sen- 
timental wail of Ethel Batrymore; the 
cattish passion of the shrill Nazimova; 
the Viennese sprightliness of Fritzi 
Scheff; the wagglitig unction of a fat 
comedienne—all were simulated with an 
inevitable touch. Characterization glided 
into characterization without a discord- 
ant note, covering all the scale between 
poetic beauty and grotesque idiocy. She 
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acted; she sang to her own accompani- 
ment; she danced; she clowned. And 
in each tour de force a new and distirict 
personality appeared. The woman 
seemed a magic mirror across which 
flitted the reflections of many souls. 

The performance was tore than the 
trickery of adept histrionism. The 
mimicry was accomplished by subtle 
nuances of technique, not with elaborate 
pantomime, and mugging ,and twisting 
of face and figure. The mimic was al- 
ways herself in another semblance. Her 
superficial by-play was merely the 
changing of a hat, the tossing of a 
shawl about her shoulders, the flounc- 
ing of her hair into another coiffure. 
Her face kept its demure individuality, 
while seeming to be illuminated by an- 
other will. 

The audience applauded every change 
with unrestrained enthusiasm. People 
commented among themselves upon the 
superlative cleverness of the mimic; 
to them it was a trick, amazing but still 
a trick. But the man in the box gazed 
with entranced awe, as if it were a 
miracle of the occult. His nonchalance 
had become a fever of attention, but still 
he did not applaud. 

The performer bowed herself out, 
after many curtain calls, in the same 
naively impersonal manner with which 
she had introduced herself. 

Then the man slumped back into his 
chair again and muttered: 

“She did not see me.” 

A troupe of acrobatic Arabs, whirling 
about with the demented activity of the 
revolving mice in a bird-store window, 
burst into view for the final number, 
but he gazed at them without seeing. 
His memory, with the imaginative 
violence that characterizes the first 
agonies of drowning, was racing over 
an episode of five years since. 

She had been then exactly as she was 
now—Winifred Borrough, the genius of 
mimicry. He, Kenneth Leigh, had been 
a youth of bizarre tastes and many illu- 
sions—illusions concerning himself and 
concerning women. ; 

He had first seen her under circum- 
stances similar to those of the present, 
and had left the theatre completely in- 
fatuated. He raved about Miss Bor- 
rough to his companions, who, being 
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more convetitional, wete willing to ad- 
mit that she was clever, but refttsed to 
grant her supreme feminine chat. 

“She is the most fascinating woman 
in the world,” Leigh. would asseverate. 

“She may be artistic, bttt is she 
pretty?” the Philistines would query. 

Then Leigh would abandon them as 
unregenerate. 

The admiration which actresses excite 
among impressionable males is not al- 
ways limited to the “Johnny” types. 
Many a far-from Beatrice of the stage 
finds an unepic Dante ; many a not-qttite 
Laura discovers a non-lyric Petrarch. 
So it was with Winifred Borrough and 
Kenneth Leigh. He became a fitst-row 
habitué of the vaudeville halls, atid was 
content for a time merely to worship 
across the impenetrable zone of the foot- 
lights. He laid plots for a formal intro- 
duction, and cultivated all kinds of 
theatrical fry, from house-managers to 


- head-waiters, to that end. He was baf- 


fled, however, for Miss Bomroughs was 
not one of the easily accessible. Then 
he began to send her notes, to waste his 
salary for flowers, to resort to the im- 
pudence of telephoning her at her hotel. 
He even inflicted her with sonnets that 
were good of their kind, for he had the 
thyming knack. He caught at every 
expedient that the lunacy of youth de- 
vises in such cases, but failed. 

Miss Borrottgh was playing her third 
engagement in the city since his in- 
fatuation when the great opporttinity 
came. It was an assignment from his 
managing-editor to interview the actress 
and spread an impression of heft per- 
sonality over an entire page of the Sun- 
day edition, with the inevitable pictures. 
Accordingly he made an appointment 
through her manager, and by that 
worthy was ushered, trembling with 
excitement, to the sanctified precincts 
of her dressing-room, and into the be- 
witching presence. 

That interview had far-reaching ef- 
fects. In the first place, it infected him 
with a reénforcement of illusions. There 
are as many kinds of love as there are 
of poets; Leigh’s was that form of be- 
wilderment which may be described as 
physical and spiritual intoxication. As 
they talked, or, rather, as he put em- 
barrassed questions and she gave uridis- 
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tinguished answers, he felt that his 
dreams were coming true. This was 
the only woman in the world. The par- 
ticular form of emotional exaltation 
through which he passed is well enough 
known to be announced as such and 
taken for granted, without analysis. It 
was the complete capitulation of an 
imaginative young man. 

When he was about to take his leave, 
she said: 

“Your name, your face, and your 
voice are strangely familiar to me, in 
some way. Have I met you before?” 

He stammered: “I have written to 
you.” 

“But haven’t I seen you and talked 
with you?” 

“Over the footlights and the tele- 
phone.” 

“Oh, I know now! You are the per- 
sistent, poetic stranger! Thank you for 
all the flowers.” 

And she laughed at him and snubbed 
him as he gvent out. 

Being a labor of undisciplined love, 
Leigh’s account of the interview was 


something quite hectic from the news- 


paper point of view. Its caption was 
“The Muse of Mimicry,” and in every 
paragraph incense was burned -before 
the shrine. But flattety is bird-lime for 
the actress, and so a few days afterward 
Leigh was sent into the seventh heaven 
of ecstasy by a note from Miss Bor- 
trough, expressing her appreciation of 
the article and politely indicating that he 
might make another call if so inclined. 

The outcome was six months of 
delirium for him. The musical comedy 
in which Miss Borrough was featured 
was having a protracted run in the city, 
and he besieged her with attentions 
which she accepted demurely. To en- 
tertain her he wasted his money; ex- 
pensive dinners, flowers, and cabs de- 
voured his salary and plunged him into 
debt. He asked her to marry him, of 
course, and what is much more unusual, 
she said that she would—when it was 
convenient. She seemed genuinely fond 
of him, yet she calmly repulsed amorous 
advances. He never succeeded even in 
holding her hand beyond the conven- 
tional period. 

When he was with her, he was like 
an opium-eater satiated with his drug; 
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when he was away from her he was like 
a drunkard deprived of his stimulant. 
During the period of what he called 
their betrothal—the engagement ring 
cost him two months’ earnings—she 
openly continued to accept the admira- 
tion of other men, Jealous protesta- 
tions from Leigh only had the effect of 
terminating the conversation. Often 
when she informed him that she had 
other engagements for supper after the 
theatre, he had gone to the cafés which 
she preferred. Sometimes he had dis- 
covered her with parties of men and 
women of a faster sort than he approved 
of as associates for her—good com- 
panions, well enough bred, but rather 
deficient in standards of taste and 
ethics. On these occasions he had hard- 
ly recognized her; she had seemed as 
flashy as the others. Yet he knew that 
his faith in her was well placed, for even 
among the loose-tongued, slander-bear- 
ing population of that night-life, Miss 
Borrough’s reputation was one of 
demure propriety. Still, he was puzzled ; 
alternately he suffered and was happy. 

The dream lasted until a morning 
when he received a note from her, 
mailed from an eastbound limited train. 
It read: 

I have canceled my engagement and 
am going back to New York. Of course 
it was all silliness about our being mar- 
ried. 

That was all. 

He had hurriedly telephoned to the 
ticket-office for a reservation on the next 
train and had packed a suit-case, when 
sanity returned to him. So he tore the 
note up without heroics and settled 
down to work again. He did not under- 
stand; he did not try to understand. 
He hid his wound and went on, dully 
and vacantly at first, but he was mer- 
curial enough to forget quickly. He had 
loved the woman so genuinely that he 
found no other one to take her place; 
but he cherished no more illusions. Her 
note remained unanswered. 

This was the episode that the rushing 
tides of memory brought into Leigh’s 
mind as he sank back into his chair. 
The Arabian tumblers. were building 
marvelous pyramids out of their own 
bodies, but he did not watch. A touch 
on the shoulder stirred him from his ab- 
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straction, and he turned around to find 
one of the quadroon maids thrusting a 
slip of paper toward him. 

He unfolded it and read: 

You must be sure to wait for me at 
the stage-door, and we will have dinner 
together. WINIFRED. 
“She did see me!” he exclaimed, and 

left the box. 

He did not have to wait long. She 
appeared in the dingy alley entrance al- 
most immediately, looking the same as 
ever, chic and pale and self-contained. 
He uttered a conventional greeting ; she 
responded joyously, and they stepped 
into a cab. In his direction to the driver, 
Keith selected a restaurant where the 
patrons did not have to shout in order 
to be heard above the orchestra. 

They spoke of nothing intimate until 
the café noir. They had talked about 
themselves, of course, for each was 
curious about the other’s life during the 
period of separation. Keith was more 
reserved than Miss Borrough, and she 
was the first to break the ice. 

“And you never wrote to me,” she 


began, slightly reproachful. 
“Was there anything to say?” 
“I have always thought I would find 


you in an audience sometime. My first 
glance out over the footlights has al- 
ways been for you.” 

“You gave no sign of surprise to- 
day. I thought that you had not seen 
me.” 

“I was not surprised. I knew you 
would be there.” 

“How did you know? I had no in- 
tention of going. I was unaware that 
you were on the program until you 
made your entrance.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I knew. 
I cannot tell you how, but I knew.” 

“I think I can. You have a touch of 
clairvoyance. You are a latent psychic.” 

“You talk as if I were something 
uncanny.” 

“You are uncanny.” 

“Don’t be brutal, Kilkenny.” 
was her old pet name for him. 

“T beg your pardon. I did not mean 
to be abusive, but merely analytical.” 

“And don’t talk over my head.” 

“Very well. But you shouldn’t speak 
of brutality.” 

“You mean 


That 


’ she began with a 
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little sigh. “Please forgive me, dear.’ 

“Forgiveness doe; not matter now.” 

“Tt might.” 

He was silent for a while, and then 
he said: 

“Will you please tell me why you did 
it and what it meant?” 

“I wonder if I can,” she answered. 
“I’m a very strange woman, Kenneth. 
I do not understand myself.” 

“T think I understand you now. But 
I would like to hear your own explana- 
tion. I am not suspicious; I know that 
there was no other man. If there has 
been since, of course it is no affair of 
mine.” , 

She studied for a moment, and then 
began: 

“As nearly as I can remember, it is 
too absurd to explain. I had not seen 
you for two days, I think. I was tired 
of my part and tired of the city. I was 
with some friends who had been talking 
about all the dear old places in New 
York. They were going back to Broad- 
way, and I felt a craving to go also. I 
said as much, and someone remarked: 
“Why not pass up this town and go back 
with us?’ So I gave the manager my 
notice and left. It was only one of the 
crazy whims that make the managers 
say I am hard to handle. I’m like a 
lamb most of the time, goodness knows, 
and that’s more than most of them can 
say.” 

“So that was all?” 

“That is the whole truth.” 

“Did you think of me at all?” 

“T did not think you would take my 
note so seriously. I was certain that 
you would come after me.” 

He laughed a little at this. 

She continued : 

“But I missed you terrible, Kennie. 
There is no one else like you. When I’m 
with you I feel better and happier. It’s 
like blue sky after rain to be with you 
now.” 

“Your longing for me might have in- 
spired you to write to me.” 

“You know I’m not much for writing 
letters.” 

“T can remember one of your’s which, 
though brief, was decidedly effective.” 

“Please don’t talk down at me. Be 
the dear, simple boy that loved me.” 

He winced at this, and did not reply. 
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All this talk had been carried on in an 
undertone, both of them leaning across 
the table and looking full into one an- 
other’s eyes. People dining nearby ob- 
served the tete-d-icte, and smiled their 
blessing. It seemed to augur happiness. 

Miss Borrough began again: 

“You’re not married now, are you, 
Ken, dear ?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Not in love with someone else?” 

He shook his head in negation. She 
reached over quietly and laid her cool 
hand on his, which was hot and dry. 

“Let me make it up with you,” she 
said, her calm, poised voice touched 
with an emotional quaver. 

“How ?” he asked. 

“T will marry you if you want me. 
There is no reason why I can’t honor- 
ably do as I promised once. Ask me 
anything you like; you know I have 
never lied to you. Why, we’re really 
still engaged, for I am wearing your 
ring. Didn’t you recognize it?” 

“T did—with some amazement.” 

“T’ll marry you to-night, or to-mor- 
row, or as soon as you wish. I'll leave 
the stage and never go back to it. I 
want to be with you all the time. I love 
you, and P'll make you happy, Ken.” 

She seemed to take it altogether for 
granted. The silence became so eloquent 
that the occupants of the neighboring 
tables were certain it was a match. 
Finally he withdrew his hand from her 
caressing touch, folded his own together 
firmly, and said slowly: 

“Again the chameleon changes color.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“T will. explain. I was not inten- 
tionally cryptic. A little while ago I said 
I understood you. The mystery be- 
came clear when I saw you play this 
afternoon.” 

“What mystery?” 

“The mystery of your strange elusive- 
ness, of your fondness for me when I 
am with you and your indifference when 
I am away, of your treatment of me five 
years ago, of your art itself. You are 
nothing but a chameleon—a dear, divine 
chameleon, without a soul of your own.” 

She stared at him in_ breathless 
amazement, and he ran on: 

“Do you know why you are such a 
wonderful mimic, but have always failed 
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in legitimate acting? For you have 
failed in the big things, always. Be- 
cause your personality is that of a 
chameleon. There is something very 
strange about it all. Itis uncanny. Your 
mimicry is so amazing because, beneath 
the tricks of technique, you seem to have 
become possessed by the soul of your 
subject. I feel it; other people feel it; 
you must have felt it yourself.” 

She nodded, and added in a mono- 
tone: 

“But I have never told anyone. Ii 
was too queer. I did not understan| 
it.”’ 

With blunt impersonality, he con- 
tinued: “Your imagination, your half 
psychic instinct brings the people you 
imitate so vividly into your mind that 
each in turn is really a part of you. Your 
personality forms itself into theirs ; your 
very being changes color, as a chameleon 
changes to adapt itself to a new back- 
ground.” 

“Then it isn’t art?” she gasped. 

“T should call it telepsychosis, to in- 
vent a word. But do not be alarmed; 
its effect is artistic, and most of you 


* people of the stage get your artistic ef- 


fects almost as unconsciously, and with 
just as much blatant exploitation of the 
peculiarities of their temperaments,” 

“T wonder if it’s true?” she sighed. 
“But no matter about that; what of 
us?” 

“Yes, what of us! The trick that you 
do on the stage, you do even more un- 
consciously off. You take your color 
from your environment. Life must be 
very easy with you, wherever you are 
placed, you fit. You are imitating me 
now; your mood is colored from mine. 
I have loved nothing but an incarnation 
of my own love, and you are now re- 
flecting the feeling that our reunion 
awoke in me. It is not genuine, 
Winifred. A man ought not to love a 
shadow—nor marry a chameleon.” 

She pondered his words rather placid- 
ly, considering their earnestness, and 
then remarked: 

“You are merely being mean to pay 
me back. That is not like you.” 

“T am declaring the emancipation of 
my heart. If we were married, I would 
have nothing but the form of a woman 
and the pale image of my own love. 
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That might be enough for some—but 
the chameleon could not be chained to 
me constantly. We would be apart for 
hours at a stretch, and then the chame- 
leon would be coloring itself on others— 
assuming strange, mottled hues per- 
haps.” He smiled. 

“You are silly,” she coaxed. 

“Tt is final. You have done me an 
honor which I acknowledge proudly. 
But at the end of the week you will 
move on to another theatre in another 
city, and your immediate interest in me 
will be forgotten, just as it was before. 
I am so sure of it that the situation 
does not arouse my sympathy. Now it 
is time for you to be starting back to- 
ward to the theatre.” 

She protested, but he solicitously 
helped her into her coat, and demanded 
the check from the waiter. At the en- 
trance of the restaurant, he asked the 
door-man to call a hansom. 

“No, a four-wheeler,”’ she interposed. 

The order was filled as amended, and 
they settled back in the cushioned dusk 
of the enclosed vehicle. It was night; 


the streets were glowing with lights and 


crowded with people, but Miss Bor- 
rough and Keith were hidden from the 
casual eye. 

She said nothing for several minutes, 
but the eternal feminine was crying 
aloud to him for all that. She sat 
close, demurely but none the less ap- 
pealingly. He could feel the seductive 
warmth of her, and the faint scent of 
heliotrope from her corsage eame frag- 
rantly to his nostrils. 

Suddenly she turned and kissed him; 
then they became linked in an intense 
embrace. It was the first time he had 
ever felt the touch of her lips; he had 
loved her so completely that the in- 
toxication was only dormant in his 
blood; and so the old delirium returned. 
He forgot the chameleon; the woman 
herself was in his arms. 

The enchantment was brief, for they 
were soon at the stage-door of the 
theatre. 

As the wheels of the carriage clat- 
tered up the rugged cobble-stones she 
asked: “You will not go away from me 
now ?” 
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He did not answer, but she was sure. 

“Sit in the box again to-night,” she 
said, trying to restore propriety to her 
vagrant hair. “And send me something 
at the end of my turn to say you love 
me. And to-morrow—let’s be married.” 

Then she slipped out of the carriage 
and disappeared through the dimness of 
the stage-entrance. 

When the letter “G’” flamed on the 
proscenium that evening, Winifred 
Borrough’s first glance was toward the 
box that Keith had occupied. But the 
face she looked for was missing, and a 
congenial party of semi-fashionables 
was installed there. She scanned the 
other boxes, but was still disappointed. 

“He is in the house somewhere,” she 
said to herself reassuringly. “The 
boxes must have been sold out and he 
had to take a seat at the back.” 

Miss Borrough received the usual 
flattering ovation at the close of the 
number, although her imitations were 
not up to their customary standard. 
She was thinking too much of Leigh to 
lose herself in the work. As she came 
out for her curtain-call, an usher 
charged down the aisle carrying a 
beautiful cluster of orchids. 

“They are from him,” she thought, 
as the orchestra leader handed the 
blooms over the footlights. 

She bowed happily to the applauding 
audience and then hurried to her dress- 
ing room. 

Tied in the ribbon that held the exotic 
blooms together was a small box, ad- 
dressed to her in Leigh’s handwriting. 
She opened it, and found his card just 
inside the lid, lying upon some tissue 
paper which seemed to rustle curiously. 
On the card was written: 


You will forget sooner than I. 


In a kind of daze she turned the box 
over to empty it into her lap. And 
there, moving sinuously over the white 
muslin of her gown, darted a little green 
chameleon. 

Green it was at first, but its color 
quickly faded into an ashy gray to 
match the background. Yet it was not 
ag gray or as ashen as the face of the 
woman who looked down at it. 
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Miss Maxine Elliott is the only actress-manager in America. The 
present article is concerned with her rise to that prominence; the the- 
atre that bears her name over its front door and the plans she has 
for its use; the players she will present and what her hopes are. 








ISS MAXINE ELLIOTT has the 
distinction of being the only ac- 
tress manager in America. It is a 

high honor, and one that reflects great 
credit on her ability—a condition that 
must be of considerable consolation to 
a woman who, by many theatre-goers 
has been so persistently accused of 
holding her post of prominence and 
popularity largely because of her physi- 
cal beauty. Dignity and modesty are 
instinctive virtues with Miss Elliott, 
though she knows that she is a beauti- 
ful woman. Without that generous 
endowment of nature, she would not 
have turned her thoughts stageward, 
many years ago, when, as Mrs. Jessie 
McDermott, aged: sixteen, she found 
herself in New York after an unfortu- 
nate marriage, with the knowledge in 
hand that earning a living was a neces- 
sity. At that age she realized that her 
beauty was her principal capital, and 
she knew also, that it would be a pass- 
port to the stage-door. For that rea- 
son, she presented herself at the office 
of A. M. Palmer. The famous man- 
ager engaged her at once, though she 
had no knowledge of the theatre, and 
her only recommendation was that her 
face and figure could not have been 
more perfect, had they been chiseled in 
marble by a master hand. Ever since 
then she has been famous as a stage 
beauty, but that reputation, compli- 
mentary as it was, has never satisfied 
the ambitious Miss Eliott. 


“Beauty is a detriment to an actress,” 
she declares, “unless she can rise above 
it. A woman without physical attrac- 
tiveness is readily given credit for 
cleverness, whereas a beautiful woman 
must work twice as hard for the same 
result. Take the case of Lillian Rus- 
sell, for instance; how often one hears 
her spoken of as a beautiful woman. 
But how many times do you hear peo- 
ple say that she isclever? They forget 
that, yet they know that she gained her 
foothold on the stage not by her beau- 
tiful face, but because of her lovely, 
mellow voice. She has done more for 
herself than her beauty has ever done 
for her. Why just this year she has 
won a distinct success in comedy, and 
she has accomplished: it by sheer clever- 
ness, and honest, hard work.” 

And so it is with Maxine Elliott— 
she has won a place of dignified prom- 
inence in the theatrical world by clever- 
ness and hard work, and the marble 
theatre which was recently dedicated in 
her honor is a beautiful monument to 
her efforts. For the theatre, you know, 
is not merely named after Miss Elliott 
—she is a co-partner in the enterprise 
with the Shuberts, and hers will be 
the controlling voice in its policy. 


A Palace of Comfort 
THE Maxine Elliott theatre stands 


in West Thirty-ninth street, between 
Broadway and Sixth avenue, nearly 
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opposite the Casino, and was erected at 
a cost of $750,000. The building it- 
self is a low structure, being only the 
height of an ordinary three story city 
dwelling. The architecture is simple, 
but imposing and beautiful; the facade, 
is of marble with four Greek columns 
betwen its ample doors, and above the 
whole is Miss Elliott’s name in classic 
letters. 

There is an air of elegance and rich 
simplicity in the lobby, the walls, ceil- 
ing and floor of which are made of 
slabs of Italian white marble. Photo- 
graphs are the only advertising medium 
used, and these will announce the attrac- 
tions occupying the theatre. The 
beauty of the exterior, too, will not 
be defaced by garish announcements ; 
nothing whatever will be placed on the 
marble front to hint of the play within. 
Everything about the playhouse sug- 
gests the effort to prevent any reminder 
whatsoever of commercialism—an in- 
novation as startling as it is pleasant. 

The color scheme of the auditorium 
is confined principally to old ivory and 
mouse color. The dome, balcony 
fronts, and fronts of the boxes are of 
plaster in rose garlands colored in old 
ivory; and suspended from the center 
of the dome is a large chandelier of 
French glass. The proscenium arch is 
supported on each side by two columns 
of golden-grained skyros marble, each 
one of which costs $2500. 

Looking at them with an expression 
of satisfaction Miss Elliott said: 

“T would rather have one real marble 
column than a dozen imitation pillars 
strewn about the place.” 

On the orchestra-floor, at each side 
of the stage, there is a double box, 
which is separated from the rest of the 
house by a balustrade of skyros marble, 
thus giving four boxes on the lower 
floor, while on each side of the balcony 
there is a single box. The walls of 
the boxes are covered with gold-silk 
damask, and the furniture is carried 
out in the Louis XV. style. There are 
no obstructing pillars in the auditori- 
um, and every seat is so arranged as 
to give a really good view of the stage. 

The capacity of the theatre is about 
900, and the chairs in the balcony are 
as comfortable as those on the ground 
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floor. Each seat is twenty-two inches 
wide, and all are especially constructed 
with a view to preventing that. uncom- 
fortable sensation of being poked in 
the back by the point of somebody’s 
shoes. Also there is plenty of - knee 
room. 

“I have made every effort to have 
them comfortable,” said Miss Elliott, 
“for comfort is as necessary to the 
theatre as it is to the home. Besides, 
it helps people to forget the bad plays, 
and like the poor, they are always with 
us. 

The frames of the chairs are in old 
ivory color, and the entire floor is cov- 
ered with a rich mouse colored velvet 
carpet. Mouse color, too, is the tone 
carried out in the curtains and draper- 
ies, and in the velvet covering of the 
chairs, all of which, including the silk 
panelings, are fire-proofed. Besides 
the asbestos curtain and the drop, there 
is a third curtain made of yellow silk 
damask, which is lowered at the end of 
each act. This is an European custom. 

Beautiful simplicity and comfort are 
the key notes to everything about the 
little playhouse, and the well being of 
the actors, who usually suffer in stuffy, 
disagreeable: dressing-rooms, was espe- 
cially guarded in Miss Elliott’s plan- 
ning of the house. There are five tiers 
of dressing-rooms, and each one has a 
real window in it that lets in unadulter- 
ated air. Each room also has a pier- 
glass and an armchair. The star’s 
dressing room is directly off the stage 
and there is also a reception-room and 
a private bath for her. The public dress- 
ing-rooms, too, are fitted with every- 
thing that is necessary to make them 
attractive and comfortable. The thea- 
tre was built in strictest conformity to 
the laws that govern the erection of 
places of amusement, particularly with 
reference to fire protection. All of the 
floors in the auditorium, the balconies, 
and the cellar are of steel and concrete, 
and not so muchas a toothpick of wood 
was used in the stairways. Swingifig 
glass doors are used in the front of 
the theatre, but all of the other coors 
are of steel. The heating plant is out- 
side of the building and is cut off en- 
tirely from the theatre, save by con- 
necting pipes. 
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An Auspicious Opening 


THE opening of the theatre took 
place on the night of December 30, 
with Miss Elliott in the réle of “The 
Chaperon,” a merry little comedy by 
Marion Fairfax. Throngs of bejew- 
eled society women, noted theatrical 
lights, and many prominent representa- 
tives of many professions made up the 
audience. More than two hundred and 
fifty telegrams of congratulation were 
received by the star, and over forty 
floral pieces were sent to her from ad- 
miring friends in and about New York. 
The programs of the initial evening 
were bare of advertising, and were 
made of four leaves of thick white and 
gold tinted paper, on which was a brief 
announcement of the policy of the house 
and an announcement of the play, to- 
gether with a portrait of Miss Elliott. 
A novelty, too, that interested the pa- 
trons was the presence of a collossal 
Englishman who greeted them at the 
door. His name is Peter McCullough, 
and Miss Elliott discovered him one 
day last summer while she was in Lon- 
don. He was on duty as commission- 
aire in front of one of the theaters, and 
he easily came within her notice, as the 
man is seven feet tall. The idea struck 
her that he would be an attractive ac- 
cessory to her new theatre, and so she 
immediately made his acquaintance and 
arrangements were quickly agreed up- 
on for his importation. 

It required tremendous energy and 
unusual managerial ability on the part 
of Miss Elliott to complete the house in 
time for the opening, but by heroic de- 
termination and hard work this big 
task was accomplished. 

One does not naturally associate a 
noted feminine beauty with tiresome, 
prosaic work that has to do with ham- 
mers and nails and rafters, paint- 
brushes and dust-pans, but those who 
saw Miss Elliott superintending the 
finishing of her playhouse, had the 
novel experience of looking upon just 
such a picture. With her were nearlv 
two hundred laborers who were bend- 
ing every energy to complete the work, 
while Miss Elliott, with skirts pinned 
up and a full length apron on, directed 
the details. On this memorable after- 


noon, many special guests dropped in 
to the unofficial opening, only to find 
themselves colliding with carpenters, 
paper-hangers, painters, and _ electri- 
cians, while above the noise and confu- 
sion could be heard the voice of the 
star giving such orders as, “Change 
that flat and switch that wing around ;” 
“Raise that trap and drop all that 
truck under the stage;” “Now lower 
that back drop and see the effect.” It 
was a great responsibility, but as Miss 
Elliott said, “The fun of work is in the 
worry of it, just as the fun of love is in 
the worry of it.” 


Her Pride in Her Playhouse 


NATURALLY, Miss Elliott is very 
proud of her little playhouse, and when 
seen at her home, clearly enjoyed talk- 
ing about it. Our only actress-mana- 
ger, lives within a stone’s throw of 
Central Park, just off Fifth avenue. 
Her surroundings reflect in the simple 
elegance which is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the architecture of the thea- 
tre, and everything about her home is 
restfully artistic. There is no evidence 
of ostentation; it is simple and com- 
fortable, and the color schemes are 
pleasing and restful to the eye. 

As the visitor entered, Miss Elliott, 
in a pretty tea-gown that clung grace- 
fully to her, led the way into the big 
library where the flames from an open 
fireplace extended a cheerful welcome. 
This room is hung in red, the wood- 
work is in ivory, and from the shaded 
sconces on the walls diffused a soft, 
pleasant light. 

“Yes, I will admit frankly, I am very 
domestic,” began the actress, in re- 
sponse to a question. “I love my home, 
and while I am on tour, I will put up 
with most any sort of inconvenience, 
poor food, and other things, if I can 
live near an open fireplace. My friends 
make fun of me for it, but I can’t help 
it, that is my nature. 

“That is my greatest reason for 
wanting a theatre of my own, I longed 
for a stage-home. Playing in old barns 
of places is tiresome and oppressive. 
For eight years, I have been wanting 
to build a theatre; it is a long time to 
wait, isn’t it? But now I have it, and 
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Iam so happy! TI ey tell me it is very 
pretty, and of .course I believe them, 
because, naturally, | am in love with it. 
Yes, it is a satisfaction, for, to have 
caused something beautiful to be built 
is to have done something noble, and so 
I feel that I have at least accomplished 
a little in my life. 

“The theatre is small, but it is the 
size most suited to many plays, partic- 
ularly those used by women stars. 
Frankly, I think the days of the big 
theatres are over. They do very well 
for spectacles, where room is needed for 
camels, chariot races, and all that sort 
of thing, but for dainty comedies and 
‘interior’ dramas, they*are anything but 
appropriate. An audience feels much 
more comfortable in a small, well filled 
theatre than it does thinly scattered 
over a great barn of a place, and actors 
who have intimate plays are at their 
wits’ end to find suitable places in 
which to house their performances. 

“Am I entirely responsible for the 
theatre as it is? 

“T cannot say that, exactly, because 
Mr. Shubert has worked with me; but 
my ideas have been carried out almost 
to the letter, nevertheless. That is the 
reason the theatre means so much to 
me. I would not be so interested if it 
were merely named after me. A prop- 
Osition of that sort was made to me on 
two occasions, but I preferred to be a 
partner in the theatre which bears my 
name, In England, several actors have 
their own theatres. Miss Lena Ash- 
well, for instance, has been immensely 
successful with her Kingsway Theatre. 
But there it is comparatively easy, for 
London is nearly all England, so far 
as the theatre is concerned. In_ this 
country, conditions are very different. 
For, after a play has had a long run 
here in New York, it can be taken over 
the country and kept going for several 
years. So, if a star has her own thea- 
tre in New York, the difficulty would 
be to fill it in her absence; but in my 
case this trouble will not arise, for 
luckily, I am in partnership with the 
Messrs. Shubert, and during my ab- 
sence some of their stars will occupy 
the stage—the list includes Julia Mar- 
lowe, Madam Nazimova, Mary Man- 
nering, and others. I cannot imagine 
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a more desirable arrangement, can you?” 

“Is it to be essentially a home for 
women stars? 

“No. Not exactly that. But it will 
be identified with women stars, though 
not necessarily restricted to them. That 
would be impossible, for bookings will 
be made just as they are for the other 
houses. 

“The class of plays that will usually 
be seen there? 

“Light comedies, mostly, but never 
musical comedies. Neither will it be 
given over to so-called ‘Society plays.’ 
Let us hope that it will be the home of 
really good plays—those of merit and 
amusement that every one will enjoy.” 


Problem of Good Plays 


“DO I anticipate any trouble in se- 
curing really good plays? 

“Yes, indeed! The big managers 
have a mortgage on the play-producing 
brains of the world these days. Take 
the case of J. M. Barrie, for instance, 
who, to my mind is the greatest of the 
modern playwrights. I would take a 
play from him in a minute, but what 
chance would I have of getting it with 
Charles Frohman around? None at 
all! 

“Believe me, good plays do not grow 
on bushes, and the critics sometimes 
forget that, for they measure plays ac- 
cording to ideally high standards, and 
slate them accordingly. In this coun- 
try, the question of getting good plays 
is more serious than it is in England; 
here the plays of successful authors are 
bought and paid for before they are 
written, and that, of course, restricts 
the field. 

“Yes, indeed, the way of the actress- 
manager is not all smooth sailing. It 
is much easier, of course, for an act- 
ress to sit back and let the manager 
bear the brunt of the worry and ex- 
pense, but in that case she is obliged 
to play in all sorts of unpleasant places. 
As for myself, I would much rather 
bear my part of the burden of worry, 
for the satisfaction of appearing in my 
little playhouse, which is as nearly an 
ideal home as I was able to make it. 
More than that, though, I hope that it 
will seem like home to those who visit 
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-it. It has been my chief aim to make 
it pleasant and comfortable.”’ 

As the interview drew to a close, 
Miss Elliott said in answer to the ques- 
tion. 

“No, I hardly think I would be con- 
tent off the stage for a very long time, 
particularly now that I have everything 
just about my own way. And then, 
too, the management of a theatre inter- 
ests me tremendously. The theatre is 
the place in which the actor displays his 
knowledge, and it seems to me only na- 
tural that he should know best how to 
manage it.” 


Sport and the Rubber Doll 


AS Miss Elliott arose, “Sport,” the 
bull-terrier pet of the household, tugged 
gently at the hem of her gown. Look- 
ing down indulgently at him, and at the 
same time picking up something from 
the floor, she said reprovingly, “Why, 
Sport! You’ve chewed a hole in your 
new rubber doll, and now it wont 
squeak for you any more! What a dog 
you are! All your life you’ve been 
doing things that are bad for you, and 
as a result you have lived fourteen 
years—which is just about twice as 
long as dogs of your breed are supposed 
to live. And now that you are old and 
worthless, everybody loves you. Well, 
if we have good luck with the theatre, 
maybe we can afford to buy you an- 
other rubber doll.” 

With that, our only actress-manager 
smiled, and lifted her glorious eyes in 
a pleasant farewell. 


Beauty Once Her Stock in Trade 


MISS ELLIOTT’S rise to a position 
of managerial influence in the great 
theatrical machinery of New York is 
particularly interesting when we remem- 
ber that it was not so very many years 
ago that she was just an unsophisti- 


cated young girl who had been brought. 


up in an atmosphere of strict Puritan- 
ism, and to whom the theatre was an 
undesirable book sealed to innocent 
eyes. She was born in Rockland, 
Maine, and was educated in the Notre 
Dame Academy at Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. Her father, whose name was 
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Thomas Dermot, was a sea-captain, and 
after leaving school she went with him 
on a long voyage to South America and 
to Spain. It was a valuable experience, 
and her time aboard ship was not lost, 
for there was a piano in the cabin, and 
plenty of books, to which she devoted a 
fixed part of each day. 

Naturally, a woman of her usin 
was married young—the man in the case 
having been George A. McDermott, 
who was City Marshal of New York 
under Mayor Grace. A divorce fol- 
lowed not long afterwards. “Maxine 
Elliott,” is purely a stage name. When 
young Mrs. McDermott presented her- 
self at the office of A. M. Palmer, the 
office boy asked her what name he 
should take to the manager, and not 
wishing to give her family name nor 
that of her husband, she quickly said: 
“Maxine Elliott”—the name by which 
she has since been known to the public. 

Her first engagement was in a small 
part in the company of E. S. Willard, 
where she was required mostly to wear 
handsome gowns and look beautiful. It 
was practically the part of a super, and 
the stage-manager at the time declared 
that he earned his salary teaching her 
how to walk without tripping and to 
speak her few words audibly. How- 
ever, she was ambitious, and the tutor- 
ing was not lost on her. She improved 
a bit every night, and it was not long 
before she was offered a small part at 
the American Theatre, in “The Voyage 
of Suzette.” Swuzette’s trip, however, 
lasted only a few days, when she struck 
the rocks, and then Miss Elliott ap- 
peared in another play called “Sister 
Mary,” which offered her, for the first 
time, a part of real value. More than 
that, it opened the way to an engage- 
ment with Rose Coghlan. The next 
step upward was most fortunate, for 
she was engaged by Augustin Daly to 
appear in his stock-company—that 
great training-school for leading men 
and women. 

There she was at once put into 
Shakespearean drama, and in the sum- 
mer of 1895, when the company was in 
England, Miss Elliott set all London 
talking of her beauty. 

On her return to America, she left 
New York and joined the Frawley 
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stock company in San Francisco. There 
Nat Goodwin saw her. The famous 
comedian was about to make a trip to 
the antipodes, and wishing to take Miss 
Elliott with him, offered to give Mr. 
Frawley the rights to “A Gold Mine” 
in exchange for his leading woman. 
This trip was not a financial success, 
but it joined Mr. Goodwin and Miss 
Elliott, matrimonially. 

Ultimately they became co-stars in a 
series of play that brought them fame 
and fortune in England and America. 
Then the old difficulty arose of finding 
plays that would give both stars an 
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equal opportunity, and a professional 
separation followed. The result of this . 
was the divorce which was a matter of — 
recent news. Mr. Goodwin married 
again immediately, but Miss Elliott finds 
it possible to be happy though single. 

In the beginning, Maxine Elliott was 
merely a statuesque beauty. Now she 
is a finished player, a thoroughly self- 
contained woman of splendid intelli- 
gence whose dignity is no longer a pose, 
and a bona fide theatrical manager—a 
distinction which is unique among the 
honors that belong to the women of our 
stage. 


Actresses and Woman Suffrage 
By MARIAN STROHMAN 








The woman suffrage movement which in England has prompted divers 
estimable ladies to make police-court martyrs of themselves, has many 
sympathizers among the women of the stage, not only there but here as 
well, where the idea advances less spectacularly if no less rapidly. 








O MATTER what may be the 
hardships of the woman who elects 
to act for a living, she never has 

to fear that bugbear of discouragement 
—unremunerative appreciation. The 
actress knows that her salary will not 
be kept below the market value of her 
work simply because she belongs to the 
so-called weaker sex. The theatrical 
profession is one in which both men 
and women labor on an equal footing, 
and it is only to be expected that its 
feminine members would take an active 
interest in the subject which has for its 
war-cry, the political discrimination 
against women. 


Actresses’ Franchise League 


IN ENGLAND there are many pro- 
fessional women’s suffrage organiza- 
tions, and the latest one to appear on the 
field is the Actresses Franchise League, 


which was founded by Mrs. Forbes- 
Robertson (Gertrude Elliott), Miss 
Winifred Mayo, Miss Simé Seruya, and 
Miss Adeline Bourne. 

Mrs. Kendal is the president and the 
vice-presidents are Miss Gertrude EI- 
liott, Mrs. Langtry, Miss Violet Van 
Brugh, Miss Eva Moore, Miss Irene 
Van Brugh, Madam Marie Brema, and 
Madam Lucette Ryley. The honorable 
secretary is Miss Adeline Bourne, and 
a committee for one year includes many 
prominent names, among them Miss 
Edith Craig, daughter of Ellen Terry, 
and Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. 
Other members of the league are such 
well-known women as Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Fanny Brough, Miss Decima 
Moore, Miss Lillian Braithwaite, Miss 
Compton, Miss Mouillot, Miss Violet 
Hunt, Miss Cicely Hamilton, and Miss 
Christine Silver. 

The men of the theatrical profession 
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are taking great interest in the efforts 
of their voteless co-workers and are 
lending much valuable assistance. At a 
recent meeting at which the president, 
Mrs. Kendal, could not be present, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson took the chair, and 
after proudly stating that he had been 
an enthusiastic suffragist since child- 
hood, and otherwise expressing himself 
in graceful encouragement, read many 
letters and telegrams from sympathiz- 
ing friends. Among those heard from 
, were: Madam Sarah Grand, Mr. 

George Alexander, Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
J. K. Jerome, Mr. Henry Neville, and 
Miss Gertrude Kingston. 

During the session the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“This meeting of actresses calls upon 
the Government immediately to extend 
the franchise to women; that women 
claim the franchise as a necessary pro- 
tection for the workers under modern 
industrial conditions, and maintain that 
by their labor they have earned the 
right to this defense.” 


Mme. Melba a Suffragette 


MADAM MELBA, the famous sing- 
er, is among the most ardent supporters 
of the cause, and she says her sympa- 
thies were enlisted while she was tour- 
ing England. 

“The extreme poverty of the working 
women touched my heart,’ she ex- 
plained, “and I became a suffragette in 
the cause of humanity. I visited Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Newcas- 
tle, Bolton, Belfast, and many other 
great industrial centers on my profes- 
sional tour, and the extreme poverty of 
the working women in those places 
pained me deeply. I cannot help feeling 
that the condition of these poor crea- 
tures could be improved if the selection 
of parliamentary representatives were 
left in part, to the women. 

“Tt is only natural for me to believe 
in the political justice of universal suf- 
frage, for the reason that the right to 
vote is one of the privileges of the wo- 
men of my native Australia, where the 
members of both sexes have an equal 
share in the selection of the members 
of Parliament. And,” added the great 
singer, with a fervent flourish, “why 
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should I be denied a political right that 
is enjoyed by my butlers and grooms? 
Australian experience has conclusively 
disposed of the objection that women 
have no aptitude for politics or interest 
in public affairs. There the women re- 
gard their right to vote as a responsible 
trust, and the dire results predicted by 
anti-suffrage talkers have failed to ap- 
pear. The women of Australia are as 
good wives and mothers and sisters as 
ever, and they are even better compan- 
ions for the men because their political 
interests are wider and more intelligent. 
Yes, indeed!” Madame Melba conclud- 
ed, “I am a sincere and ardent suf- 
fragette!” 

The word “Suffragette” has now been 
incorporated in the vocabulary of the 
seekers after political equality as a bit 
of serious nomenclature. In the first 
place, it was applied to them in derision, 
but as there wasn’t anything particularly 
objectionable in’ the sound of it, the 
leaders of the younger organization 
adopted it, by way of distinguishing 
them from the old order of Suffragists 
who made things lively for the politi- 
cians about forty years ago. The old 
organization is still in existence, though 
both are interested separately, for the 
same cause. It is a case of staid parent 
and ambitious, active child. 


Fluffy Ruffles Wants to Vote 


WOMAN suffrage is like lightning 
in one way—you can never tell where 
it is going to strike. The time was 
when the theories of the emancipation 
of women were supposed to be cham- 
pioned only by the so-called “strong- 
minded” members of the sex, who cared 
little for the frivol and froth of life 
and were interested chiefly in that form 
of equality of the two sexes that has to 
do with the wearing of trousers and 
derby hats for both. However, all that 
has changed, and now the “Fluffy Ruf- 
fles” girl is just as enthusiastic a suf- 
fragette as her stern-browed sister. 
And this last is literally true, for Miss 
Hattie Williams, who is the living im- 
personation of the original Fluffy Ruf- 
les, is herself a strong advocate of the 
cause. 

Another actress, of whom the pub- 
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lic’s impression is strongly antipathic 
of womankind, is Mlle, Yvette Guilbert, 
the celebrated French comedienne. The 
beguilesome Yvette is one of the last of 
the ultra-feminine members of the pro- 
fession who would ever be suspected of 
challenging the sovereignty of man, for 
her elusive charms and naughty songs 
have been given to attracting, not com- 
batting the stronger sex. It appears, 
though, that underneath this frothy at- 
titude there is a feeling—deep and ran- 
corous, and bred of extensive experi- 
ence—that, after all, the position of 
beguiling woman is degrading, and that 
her rightful place is on an equal foot- 
ing with man. Few actresses have ex- 
pressed themselves so strongly on the 
subject of suffrage. 


Yvette Guilbert Believes in It 


“CONSIDERING the struggle that 
many women have in attempting to en- 
ter the domains for earning a living 
that man has reserved to himself,” says 
Mile, Guilbert, “it is astonishing, when 
one first stops to consider it, to note 
the facility with which actresses are able 
to progress and also to recognize the 
opportunities that are held out to them. 
Managers, for instance, are constantly 
asking authors for plays with many 
women parts, and at first all this seems 
extremely complimentary. But there is 
another side to it. In the theatre, a 
manager will choose a woman in prefer- 
ence to a man, merely for the reason 
that he can make more money out of 
her. It is the women of the stage that 
attract the audiences, and it is the money 
of the playgoer that the box-office de- 
pends on. Many more women than 
men of talent are engaged, and the 
greater a woman’s reputation for her 
drawing power, the higher is her salary. 
And so long as an artist has youth, 
charm, and grace, she is regarded by 
managers and the theatre-going public 
as an interesting commodity. 

“Some day, when not dependent upon 
the mere lure of her personal charm, 
woman will be on an equal footing with 
man in every way, but there are many 
reforms to be effected before that stage 
will be reached. The suffragettes are 
doing and will continue to do many 
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things toward bringing this emancipa- 
tion about. Many women must earn 
their own living, and there is no reason 
why they should not receive just as 
good salaries as the men, provided they 
do equally good work. There are, too, 
many professions and trades monopo- 
lized by men in which women might 
just as well be. 

“There are, for instance, such trades 
as room-decoration, painting, and the 
mason’s trade. These do not offer the 
easiest kind of work, but it is not nearly 
so hard as that demanded of the women 
who, for instance, are employed in the 
‘corons’ in Belgium. Of course, such 
trades as these would demand a radical 
change in dress, but there is no reason 
why a woman shouldn’t wear divided 
skirts if it facilitites her ability to earn 
a living; it would be just as proper as 
the divided skirt worn by the fashion- 
able equestrienne. Besides, turn about 
is only fair play, and barristers, judges, 
and priests have assumed the dress of 
women, why shouldn’t the women adopt 
the dress of men, if they want to? No- 
body would be hurt by it, and the wo- 
men might gain. Work is the only sure 
protection of life, and when women 
have to earn their own bread, they 
should be allowed every sensible facility 
for so doing.” 

Miss Mary Garden is another well- 
known stage-light who has recently be- 
come a professed sympathizer with the 
suffragettes and their work. Miss Gar- 
den’s interest was first awakened by the 
logical and persuasive eloquence of Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay of New York city, 
whose adherence to the cause has 
been hailed with much newspaper pub- 
licity. 

“I cannot say that I believe in the 
principles of suffrage for the reason that 
it will elevate the ballot,” declares Miss 
Garden, “for I am not so sure that the 
country will be any better off, or the 
standards of living any higher when the 
hand that rocks the cradle, rules the 
precinct. My most potent reason for 
believing in suffrage is that the political 
discrimination against women is funda- 
mentally wrong. Women are required 
to pay taxes, just as the men are, $0 
why shouldn’t they have all the rights 
of any taxpayer?” 
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Actresses Work for the Cause 


MISS AMY RICARD is so enthusi- 
astic a supporter of woman suffrage, 
that she has at times addressed public 
meetings on the subject. 

“She was the cleverest little platform- 
talker I ever saw,” declared a man who 
listened to one of her speeches. “I re- 
member exactly the way she was dressed. 
She wore a gray skirt, and a gray cut- 
away coat, a natty little sailor-hat, that 
sat extremely well on her masses of 
golden braids and puffs, and her shoes 
were of patent leather, with gray suede 
tops to match her gown. She carried a 
large bunch of daffodils—the flower of 
the suffragettes—and the men didn’t 
mind listening to her at all. We would 
be doing ourselves a great injustice, not 
to consider so attractive a woman our 
equal.” 

“Tn Colorado, where I came from,” 
says Miss Ricard, “a woman doesn’t 
think any more of voting, than she does 
of going down-town and buying a new 
hat. She enjoys it just as much, too, 
and it costs a good deal less. The wo- 
men of Colorado received full suffrage 
in 1893, and it has been a great success. 
The state claims to have the best laws 
of any in the Union for the protection 
of the home and children. These in- 
clude the child-labor law, the laws con- 
trolling compulsory education, and those 
that enforce the obligations of fathers 
to support their wives and children, and 
it is generally conceded that this condi- 
tion is the result of suffrage. The influ- 
ence of good women is always good, and 
it has shown itself in many ways besides 
these I have mentioned. Since women 
have had something to say about the 
men who are to be elected to the vari- 
ous offices, the moral quality of the can- 
didates has improved greatly; the poll- 
ing places, too, are much more decent 
than they were, and the courtesies and 
general demeanor at the political head- 
quarters, previous to election, have been 
on a much more refined plane. Men 
have to be more polite when women are 
around—they can’t help it, for there is 
an instinctive chivalry in all men, no 
matter who they may be. As to the 
pernicious effect of the votes of unde- 
sirable women, it has been proved that 


it is so small as to be almost nothing 
at all. They seldom turn out at elec- 
tions. And as for the polling places— 
the unpleasant locations of which are so 
often given as a reason why women 
should not be urged to frequent them— 
they are, as a usual thing, clean and or- 
derly. Many times they are located in 
private houses. Oh I am a suffragette, 
dyed in the wool!” laughed Miss Ricard, 
enthusiastically, “and why shouldn’t I 
be, with so much evidence to make me 
believe in the cause?” 


Miss Stahl and the Boston Tea Party 


MISS. ROSE STAHL, who always 
has original and dynamic ideas, is a 
firm believer in Suffrage. 

List to the Chorus Lady. 

“T cannot understand why a woman 
who is capable of being‘at the head of a 
theatrical organization is: not just as 
fit to vote as are the supers of her com- 
pany,” declared Miss Stahl. “Aren’t 
women just as responsible moral citi- 
zens as men are? We seem to be when 
it comes to paying taxes, and yet we 
haven’t the right to the choice of the 
public officials who spend the money. 
That’s taxation without representation, 
isn’t it? And really now, wasn’t that 
the cause of that famous old Boston 
tea-party ?” 

One of the most active of the theatri- 
cal women who have taken up the cause 
of suffrage with the intention of push- 
ing it along, is Miss Trixie Friganza, 
and you may know that something has 
got to move when Miss Trixy begins 
to stir things up, for she is about as full 
of energy and brains as a woman would 
care to be. She isn’t afraid to start in . 
and do things, either, and it wasn’t so 
very long ago that she led a delegation 
of militant suffragettes to the New York 
city hall, where she surprised Mayor 
McClellan with a few of her ideas on 
the political rights of her sex, and inci- 
dentally on what she regarded as the 
stern duty of the gallant mayor toward 
his women citizens. Almost before the 
astonished and appropriately subdued 
executive had recovered his breath, 
Miss Friganza was haranguing a mob of 
several thousand interested listeners 
from the steps of the building. 
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Miss Friganza as an Agitator 


“T became a suffragist in New York 
city, last summer,” said Miss Friganza, 
when asked about her conversion, “and 
I contributed liberally and worked hard 
for the cause, for I am a great believer 
in it. I cannot help admitting, how- 
ever, that I was somewhat disappointed 
in the methods that the New York suf- 
fragettes were using, for the reason, it 
seemed to me, that they were spending 
too much time on the useless advertis- 
ing of the names of prominent women 
leaders. Personally, of course, I wel- 
come publicity, but as for promoting the 
welfare of the suffragists, I thought the 
methods of the women a little too sen- 
sational. In Chicago, I found condi- 
tions very different. There they have 
a splendid organization consisting of a 
committee of representatives from over 
a hundred clubs of all kinds—literary, 
artistic, musical; and not the least in- 
teresting feature of it is that they are 
women of all nations and of all re- 
ligions. They are working on a thor- 
oughly business basis and are bound to 
accomplish a great deal of good. Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House is the 
chairman of the committee, and the hon- 
orable chairman is Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin. All over the country women are 
waking up to the cause of women’s suf- 
frage, and personally, I think it will not 
be long before its influence will be felt 
in a way that will astonish a good many 
people who are not paying much atten- 
tion to it.” 


Thinks Americans Inconsistent 


CHARMING Gladys Wynne, who 
came over from England to play the 
part of Mary in “The Servant of the 
House,” is a stanch young suffragist 
who is rather surprised that the women 


in free America have not all of the 
rights of the men of this country. 

“I cannot see why it is,” she said 
when talking about the suffragists and 
their work. “Here in America, the 
girls are brought up with the boys; they 
go to the same schools, play the same 
games, and later, enter many of the pro- 
fessions that men are engaged in, and 
yet they are deprived of the privilege of 
voting. It seems a little inconsistent, 
don’t you think so?” 

“T would never have the pluck to do 
what the suffragists in England did,” 
said Laura Hope Crews, referring to 
the political upheaval which took place 
there recently. “I look up to every one 
who took part in that agitation as my 
superior.” 


Three Others Favor the Idea 


MRS. BROWN POTTER, who re- 
cently came over from the hot-bed of the 
English suffrage movement,brought some 
of the volatile atmosphere of the agita- 
tors along with her. “We women are 
no longer puppets on the stage of life!” 
she thrillingly acclaims. “We are liv- 
ing, we are free. At last we are true 
citizenesses of the world!” ‘Whatever 
that may be. 

Miss Elsie Janis is an ardent suffrag- 
ist who claims that it is not a bit more 
masculine for her to vote than it is to 
sign a contract. : 

Miss Eleanor Robson, too, has de- 
cided ideas on the subject of suffrage, 
and any attempt to frighten her away 
from the path of logical argument is a 
waste of breath. 

“Tt is often claimed that women do 
not need the ballot because they are able 
to influence the votes of their brothers 
and husbands,” she declared. “But if 
that is the case, the men must be a 
pretty poor lot.” 
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Some Texas Experiences 
By MACLYN ARBUCKLE 


SPEECH in praise of Grover Cleveland, delivered by me 

in Bowie county, Texas, in the campaign of 1888, probably 

was the cause of my becoming an actor. It was a political 
speech, and at that time I was a young lawyer with few clients, 
and a young politician with political ambitions, and was a can- 
didate for Justice of the Peace. 

Texarkana, the county seat of Bowie, was my home at that time 
and had been for three years while I was studying law and later 
trying to make the practice of the profession pay me a living. 
Incidentally, I was a very poor collector. 

The older members of the party decided new blood was needed, 
and they settled upon R. L. Henry, a young lawyer, and myself. 
Henry, by the way, is now a member of Congress. He justified 
the judgment of the politicians. I could have been elected without 
any difficulty, but I made the mistake of making a very strong 
pro-Cleveland speech in the hotbed of Republicanism of the county, 
and lost hundreds of votes that would have been mine if I had 
continued nonpartisan. 


se 


I was born in Texas; my mother was a Virginian, but my 
father, a Scotchman, sent me to school in Glasgow, and later in 
Boston to prepare me for Harvard. He wanted me to become an 
Episcopal clergyman. I didn’t look any too favorably on the 
clergyman idea, and rebelled and went back home—Galveston— 
in 1883, when I was seventeen years of age. 

My father then thought he would like to make a physician 
of me. He was a man of good family, of good education, of 
splendid ideas, and he wanted his sons to amount to something 
in the world. Two months in a drug-store ended the physician 
dream. I was tried at one or two other things before father 
finally took me under his watchful eye in his own office, where 
I remained until we moved to Dallas. Here I had the opportunity 
to get away from the business world, when father placed me in 
charge of a blooded stock farm near Dallas. I learned all about 
cows and horses, etc., by getting up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to look after them, and staying around until they were all 
tucked in for the night. 

I liked the outdoor life, and might have become a regular cow- 
puncher in time, if father hadn’t hauled me back to the bank, in . 
his anxiety to save me from myself. SA 
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The next thing I determined-to strike out for myself, and when 
I was nineteen I landed in Texarkana, determined to be a lawyer. 
I managed to earn a scanty living keeping books and copying 
briefs, while I studied, and was admitted to the bar a few months 
before my twenty-first birthday. That was in 1887. 

I won my first case, a murder-case to which I was assigned by 
the court; I had another young attorney to help me. For a short 
time it seemed that I had at length struck my-gait. But it wasn’t 
to be. True, I had some legal business, but most of the fees were 
in broken-down cattle, useless farming implements or something 
else equally as valueless. 

I slept in my office because I didn’t have the money to pay for 
a room; I went hungry many times because I had exhausted my 
credit at the boarding-houses and hotels. Part of this time my 
mattress was composed of the cloth for a suit of clothes my 
uncle had sent me, but which I was unable.to have made up; my 
pillow was a volume on philosophy. 

During my law reading days, and these trying times, I had 
become interested in the study of the classics and philosophy, and 
had gradually worked down the centuries until I landed on 
Shakespeare, and there I stuck. I became more interested in 
Shakespeare than in Blackstone, I imagine, and I spent many 
hours reading his plays, studying everything I could find about 
them, and learning the lines. It became so bad that I used to 
+ i908 portions to my friends whenever they would give me the 
chance. 
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When I was nominated for Justice of the Peace I found my 
Shakespearean study an advantage. I was already known as 
“The Greatest Tragedian of Bowie County”—there wasn’t an- 
other, so I couldn’t escape the honor—and after a day’s cam- 
paigning I would relieve myself by spouting a few lines of 
Shakespeare before very attentive audiences, 

I wasn’t so much impressed by it at the time, but I have since 
thought, with a great deal of wonder, of the interest shown by all 
classes of people in Bowie county for the sonorous and musical 
blank verse of Shakespeare. They didn’t just pretend to like it; 
all loved it; the cultured and uncultured, the ignorant and edu- 
cated, the social element and the gamblers and saloonmen. 

I recall many instances when I would return to Texarkana late 
at night, after riding twenty or twenty-five miles through the 
day campaigning, and find an appreciative audience for a Shakes- 
pearean selection in the saloons and gambling-houses. The 
moment I would come in, somebody would call out: 

“Come on, Jedge, and give us some Shakespeare.” 

“Ves, let’s hear Richard’s dream!” another would shout. 

And of course I would do it, wearing the linen duster I wore 
during the campaign, and that I couldn’t take off then because my 
clothes were too shabby looking. The dream scene from 
“Richard III” was my favorite and the favorite of most of these 
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people, especially of the gamblers, saloonmen, rangers, and cow- 
punchers and river-hands. I made use of a chair and a table 
for my “couch,” lying on the table and resting my feet on the 
chair. Before I would begin I would tell the crowd what the 
scene was about—many of them had never heard of Shakespeare 
—and they followed me with the closest attention, their eyes 
bulging when I spoke of the ghost and described the writhing I 
would go through after the ghost should finish talking. 

After I had commenced there wasn’t another sound to be heard 
in that room. The roulette wheels and faro-games and the bar 
business would stop. If a noisy man entered the place he was 
shut up so quickly he would gasp. At the end of the scene I, as 
Richard, would spring up and throw the chair across the room 
against the wall. The shouting and yelling and whooping would 
make the yelling in “The Round Up” seem tame. Those people 
would just go crazy. I thought then it was because of my wonder- 
ful acting; though, of course, now I know it was because of 
Shakespeare’s wonderful genius in so vividly painting in words 
the writhings of a tortured soul. Those Texans knew it was the 
real goods, and they were men enough to let themselves loose 
when they heard it. 

It was funny about that chair. If I threw it hard enough to 
smash it, everybody would give an extra whoop, and the exclama- 
tions would come thick and loud: “Great, Jedge!”’ “Never did 
it better!” etc. But if the chair wasn’t smashed into kindling 
wood, I’d hear something like this: ‘“That’s fine, Jedge, but you 
did it better last night.” 
st 


I may have been more frightened in my life, but it couldn’t 
have been much more, than I was the first night I gave Richard’s 
dream in the gambling-house at New Boston, a smaller town in 
Bowie county. I used a pool-table for my couch that night, and 
I was in particularly good trim. When I reached the climax I 
thought for about six seconds that my end had come. Six great 
big six-shooters were pulled in that room, and every one of them 
was emptied in less than six seconds. The men became so excited 
they didn’t know what they were doing, but I knew what I was 
doing when I slid off the table and skidded under it as fast as I 
could. I didn’t come out, either, until things were quieted, and 
until after I learned it was just their way of showing how much 
they liked my recitation. 

Of course I did not expect to get all my votes among the 
saloon-men, gamblers, etc., and I splurged into society, carrying 
my Shakespeare along with me. .I had no Sunday-go-to-meeting 
suit, so every time there was to be a party I would send to Dallas 
and borrow my father’s dress-suit. Sometimes it was incon- 
venient, but it was the best I could do. A short time after I was 
nominated my uncle sent me a suit—the regulation brand for 
lawyers in those days: long coat of diagonal cloth, low cut vest, 
and striped trousers of that closely woven cloth that wears as 
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smooth as glass. I was not used to such trousers, and every time 
I put them on I was afraid I would slide off a chair. I came very 
near shooting the chutes this way several times, and then decided 
to lean forward in my chair and dodge such a catastrophe. 


ee 


My first appearance! IJ’ll never forget it. I was a member of 
the Volunteer Firemen. Everybody was. It was at a benefit en- 
tertainment given by the firemen that I made my bow on a stage 
as an actor. How proud I was, when I saw the handbills an- 
nouncing the event, with this legend, “Maclyn Arbuckle, the 
young Scotch lad, barrister and elocutioriist.” I have that hand- 
bill in a scrapbook and wouldn’t lose it for a lot of money. 

How did that speech in praise of Cleveland send me to the 
stage? Oh, yes! Well, I was speaking at a saw-mill for the first 
time in that neighborhood and had run into a nest of Republicans 
without knowing it. They just sawed my head off right there 


‘because of my first and only Cleveland speech. One was suf- 


ficient. It beat me. 
I hadn’t spent much money in the campaign, but I hadn’t made 


“any during that time, except for a few fifty-cent pieces for notary’s 


fees in acknowledging deeds, etc., and I didn’t start with enough 
to run me for more than a few days. I was busted and was facing 
a proposition. Dismal looking futures hadn’t had any great 
terrors for me up to this time, and I didn’t worry much even 
then—though I did suffer a bit when I had to go hungry. 

Of course everybody knew of me and my elocutionary aspira- 
tions, and several of my friends urged me to go on the stage. 
I wrote to an amusement-paper in New York for advice on the 
subject. The paper did not answer directly, but in its correspond- 
ence column it gave me this very luminous advice: “Stick to the 
law in Texarkana.” 

That wasn’t very promising, though I consoled myself with 
the thought that the editor didn’t realize what a great actor I was. 
At that time John McCullough was my stage ideal, and I often 
thought that I would be.a second McCullough. 

se Se 

A day or so before Christmas in that year, 1888, Peter Baker, 
the German comedian, brought his company to Texarkana, minus 
one member. Peter hadn’t been in town many hours before he 
heard of me. Every troupe and every member of every troupe 
that came to Texarkana, heard of me. The actors were easily 
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yl] - recognized, and it was the usual thing for the hotel-clerks, the 


store-clerks, the saloon-men, the bartenders, gamblers, efc., to 
engage them in this line of conversation: 

“Member of the theatrical company? We’ve got a great actor 
in Texarkana.” 

“That so! Who is he?” 

“Maclyn Arbuckle!” 

“Never heard of him.” 
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“What! Where in sin have you been living ?” 

Well, this was the way Peter Baker heard of me, and he sent 
for me. I went to the theatre with all the assurance of an 
amateur: chesty, big-headed, and prepared to let him know that 
I was a great actor. 

I don’t imagine he was impressed as much as I tried to im- 
press him, but he staggered me when he offered me a position in 
his company at the princely salary of $25 every week. I hadn’t 
been making $25 in a month. After that I began to go down in 
my own esteem as I learned more about the art of acting. But 
even after a year of experience, and some of it was about as hard 
as my starvation days in Texarkana, I still cherished the ambition 
to fill the shoes of John McCullough. 

My first appearance in New York was as Cassius in “The 
Gladiator.” [I still hoped to be a great classical actor. I sat up 
all night to get the papers early in the morning to see what they 
had to say of me. One critic—I do not know who he was—had 
this to say: 

“Maclyn Arbuckle as Cassius looked fine, but as much like a 
Roman general as a good comic resembles a Rembrandt.” 

That was one of the greatest disappointments in my life. I 
had been half-way expecting such a verdict, but had hoped against 
hope. I had watched with the greatest apprehension my chin 
becoming double, and my entire frame growing less and less like 
a tragedian and more and more like a comedian. I had kept my 
throat sore massaging it, trying to keep it down to weight. I had 
kept my nose red rubbing it, trying to make it take on the contour 
of a Roman nose. 

The critic did a great deal for me, by those few words, though 
they cut deep at the time. I often have wished I might have 
Jearned who he was and met him. His criticism caused me to 
face the dreadful fact that my ambition to be a classical actor was 
doomed. 

Fortunately I had the good sense to say: 

“A comic, eh! Well then, I’ll be a comedian.” 

I have never had occasion to regret my change of plans. Since 
then my ideal has been to be among the natural actors of the 
stage. It isn’t for me to say that I have arrived, but judging by 
the way my efforts have been received, I must be on the road. 


ss 


The big Colt’s six-shooter and holster I wear in “The Round 
Up” belonged to Bill Dalton, the Southwestern train-robber and 
highwayman. They were taken from Dalton’s dead body after 
he had been killed by a posse of United States deputy marshals. 
They were given to me by Colonel J. S. Williams, of Paris, Texas, 
who was United States Marshal under Cleveland, at the time 
Dalton was killed. Col. Williams was my friend, and our friend- 
ship was nourished by our mutual admiration for Grover 
Cleveland. 
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Williams was in charge of the posse that wetit after Bill Dalton. 
He is a big, strapping man, as gentle and mild as a lamb until 


the necessity arises for action. He wouldn’t harm a kitten if he: 


did not have to, and if there is any necessity for fighting he would 
tackle a regiment of devils. He usually sent word to the “bad 
men” to come in because he’d be sure to get them if they did fot. 
Many of them gave theniselves up, but sofie sent back defiant 
messages. Bill Dalton was ofie of the latter class. Naturally he 
coricliided he might as well be killed in his boots as with a rope, 
and he knew it would be the rope if he should be captured. 

The posse got on Dalton’s trail up near the Indian Territory 
border, and shot him as he was climbitig a fence. He was dead 
when the men got to him, his hand on his gun; he hadn’t the 
strength to pull it before the efid came. 

ss 

The holster that Bill Dalton wore enables me to pull those two 
six-shooters in the second act of “The Round Up” quicker than 
any two guns ever were pulled. I have never found a man whose 
eyes were quick enough to follow my hands through that stunt. 
I am standing there, “covered” by the “bad man,” with my hands 
up. I take a sack of tobacco from my vest pocket and am osten- 
sibly about to roll a cigaret. The next instant I have a gun in 
each hand, one pointed at the “bad man” and the other covering 
his followers. One of these guns is a small six-shooter I carry 
in my inside vest-pocket; the other is Dalton’s big Colt’s that is 
in my holster on my right hip. That holster was worn down by 
Dalton’s trigger-finger so that he never had to lose a fraction of 
a second in drawing. The side of the leather is rubbed off so that 
a little groove is made for the trigger-finger to slide through and 
in front of the trigger. When the gun comes out it is cocked and 
the trigger-finger is ready for work the instant the point of the 
barrel is free. I suppose many a poor devil lost his life or was 
severely wounded just on account of that groove in the leather. 
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Some people, seeing my gun-pulling play in that scene, have 
asked me if that was the quickest thing I ever did in my life. It 
is not. Once, in a gambling house in Texas I performed a deed 
that was so much quicker that the gun-play seems like a freight- 
train _by comparison. 

A drunken “bad man” came into the place, ready for trouble. 
We always were a little leary of drunken men when they got to 
the shooting stage, because we never could guess what fool thing 
they might do. [ said something that rubbed this man the wrong 
way and the next second I was looking down the barrel of a six- 
shooter. It wasn’t more than five feet away and it looked as 
big as a cannon. And the quickest thing I ever did in my life 
was not to move a muscle, or bat an eyelash. Either one would 
have meant the grave for little Maclyn, because the man was just 
drunk enough to shoot. During that small fraction of a second 
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I thought of all my life, and had a spontaneous desire to recite 
Othello’s farewell. 

Rolling a cigaret with one hand is another one of my quick 
stunts that has occasioned some comment. I can roll a cigaret, 
pinch the end, and get it into my mouth ready for lighting, all 
with one hand—the left—in less time than an expert cigaret 
maker, using two hands, would take for the performance. I got 
the start for this while I was on the range, but my great quick- 
ness and accuracy is the result of months and months of practice. 
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A few years ago, when I went back to Texarkana as Jim 
Hackler in “The County Chairman,” I was arrested, indicted and 
tried for treason, by a mock court. The indictment charged me 
with a dozen different crimes, but the principal one was that I had 
run for Justice of the Peace in 1888 and been defeated, and then 
had shaken the dust of Bowie county from my feet and won 
fame in other lands. Every step in the trial was regular, except 
for just enough variation to make it a mock affair. The court 
refused to appoint an attorney to defend me, and none of the at- 
torneys would take my case. The jury-box was filled with ladies. 
I was handcuffed as if I were the most desperate criminal, and 
half a dozen men with drawn six-shooters guarded me. 

They proved me guilty of pretty nearly everything. When 
the state’s case was finished I made a speech. I reviewed all my 
life. I was pathetic, humorous, pleading. Finally I appealed to 
an elderly lawyer in whose office I had studied, to say a word for 
me. He got up and gave me the most artistic roasting a man 
ever received. Then I turned to the jury-box and appealed to the 
ladies. There was a dead silence, and suddenly, one little white- 
haired lady, the wife of the attorney, cried out: “Send him to the 
penitentiary.” 

I threw up my hands and cried: 

“All is lost. I throw myself upon the mercy of the court.” 

The verdict in that trial was a beautiful compliment to me. It 
found most of the charges in the indictment true, but ended with 
the statement that I had at all times conducted myself with dignity 
and honor, had brought fame to myself, and had never done any- 
thing to cast a shadow on the good name of Texarkana and Bowie 
county. I prize that verdict very highly. 





The Theatrical Make-Up 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 





tain qualities are most desirable. 





What really is required to be successful on the stage? Obviously cer- 
In the present article Miss Vallette, 
who has herself undergone unusual experiences as a player, indicates 
those characteristics which were of the greatest value to certain actors. 








HAT goes into the make-up. box? 
The veriest tyro, fresh from his 
lessons in Delsarte,elocution,and’ 
fencing could tell you, and he will prob- 
ably express a partiality for the prepara- 
tions of Hess, Meyers, or Warnersson, 
and endorse whichever is best suited 
to his taste or purse. 

First, there is the cold cream, or the 
vaseline, or the cocoa-butter for pre- 
paring the canvas—your face—to re- 
ceive the necessary coloring. Then 
you will provide yourself with sticks 
of grease-paint of various blonde, bru- 
nette, or ruddy tints, if you expect your 
portrait-gallery to be varied; you will 
need liners—sticks of brown, black, or 
blue—with which to “jolly” your eyes 
into appearing large, lustrous,.and ex- 
pressive; and lip-rouge, face-powder 
and cosmetics, of course. And you 
may wrap up your generously fur- 
nished tin box in a clean towel and tuck 
it away in a corner of the aggressively 
new trunk stenciled with your name— 
which is perhaps newer still—and the 
bold word “Theatre” in large white let- 
ters. You wish you felt as bold—as 
you watch the perspiring expressman 
juggle it up the four flights of stairs to 
your little hall bedroom. As it is— be- 
ing in reality as timid as a field mouse 
—the expressman singles you out for 
an easy mark, and by doing a little act- 
ing on his own account—by methods 
insinuating—wheedling, churlish or 


lordly he frightens you into parting 
with a quarter tip instead of the ten 
cents you had expected to give. 

Oh well, never mind! You'll soon 
be rich; you’re not going to begin by 
being stingy. When one is in New 
York one must do, etc. Let’s look over 
your assets. You’ve got a_ theatre- 
trunk and a make-up box and some 
assorted experiences, and you’re going 
to be an actress. You take great pride 
in the make-up box. It looks so unde- 
niably professional. Some intuition 
tells you that you may find managers— 
from Missouri—irreverent enough to 
scoff at your experience, but the make- 
up box is a self-evident fact. At least, 
if you haven’t any thing else, you Gave 
the make-up of an actress. 

Oh, have you, indeed? Suppose we 
slightly alter the question which we 
started out and begin again. 


Desirable Elements 


WHAT goes into the make-up of an 
actress ? 

You think you know. You have 
read somewhere an imposing list of 
high sounding attributes beginning with 
temperament and ending with the same 
mystical temperament, with laudatory 
words like beauty, intelligence, perse- 
verance sandwiched in between. The 
mere enumeration is productive of a 
pleasant little stimulus, a feeling of ela- 
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tion. Since, to be an actress, one 
needs be all of this, then all these 
charming qualities must needs be ours, 
when once the stage-door shall have 
swung cheerfully behind our irresist- 
ible selves. Pleasant little sophistry 
that, with which to while away a rainy 
evening. ~ 

Come, let us be sensible. First, if it 
is not ours by divine right, by heritage, 
or fairy endowment, let us get health, 
Capture it, coax it, bribe it, buy it, by 
methods allopathic, homeopathie, osteo- 
pathic, dietetic, or scientific—but get it, 
for it is the emolient by which the can- 
yas is prepared for work, and your 
spiritual make-up box is poorly fur- 
nished indeed without it. I know you 
can name in this profession, as in all 
others, plenty of the truly great who 
have scaled Parnassus in spite of 
grouchy digestions, recréant livers, 
tired. hearts, and weak physiques, but 
their motto, like the great Sarah’s is 
“Quand Meme’ (whose spirit you 
might perhaps best translate by “In 
spite of”) and we are not including 
these invincibles. So, if you aspiré to 
be a good actress, well paid, well liked, 
always in demand, with a growing 
bank-acount, I hope you are gloriously, 
radiantly healthy. 

Then you will do well to be business- 
like. A good business instinct coupled 
with a little backbone, would prevent 
the actor loaning his time, his name, 
his reputation to the forlorn hopes with 
which he is so often connected, merely 
because he wasn’t logical enough to put 
his two-and-two together and do a lit- 
tle thinking over the result. 


Calloused Sensitiveness 


THE next requirement appears par- 
adoxical. The actor naturally is sen- 
sitive—very—to blame or criticism, yet 
he is engaged in a business in which he 
Had best become absolutely calloused, 
impervious to snubs and turn-downs; 
bécause, if he does not cultivate this 
attitude, he will soon be so woefully dis- 
couraged and unhappy that his health 
will be apt to suffer. Here, fortunate- 
ly for him, his conceit comes to his aid. 
His egoism it is that prons him up, pats 
him on the shoulder, makes him a man 
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a 
again, and then alas! gets smiled at 
and criticised by people who can’t 
and won’t understand that the actors 
egoism is at once his stimulant, nar- 
cotic, or anesthetic; as the case may 
require. 

He must have self-assurance, while 
a quick memory for names and faces 
and a reddy wit are so much coin of 
the realm; for many times a bright re- 
ply or a good story well told has forced 
attention and secured a woman an en- 
gagement that all the beauty, talent, 
and temperament would not have 
landed. 


The Artistic Temperament 


FOR that trio of graces, the first two 
are very necessary; for the last—well, 
have you ever watched a fitst class 
compafty at reheatsal? What do you 
suppose wotild become of the stage- 
manager atid the people themselves if 
the thirty members of that company 
were all imbued with artistic tempera- 
ment? Dramatic instinct, yes; adapt- 
ability, grace, initiative, interpretative 
sympathy, yes; but temperament—hea- 
ven save us all! Artistic temperaments 
do not chain easily, and many of them 
under the same roof-tree would maké 
lively times for their unfortunate tamer 
—the stage director. Besides, leaving 
aside the promiscuous application of 
that phrase which is growing to be.a 
joke, the real “artistic temperament” 
doés not thrive in hordes, its best work 


. is accomplished in silence and alone. 


I doubt if it could be depended upon fo 
fire up night after night at a given 
time. (Witness in proof of this state- 
ment that many of the most artistic 
temperaments the stage has produced 
are noted for their uneven perform- 
ances. ) 

If you want to know what chaos the 
artistic femperament can create whén 
forced to trot meekly in harness, read 
the Memoirs of the Divine Sarah, who 
at first caused dissension wherever she 
went, making more enemies than 
friends until she became her own mis- 
tress. Then, naturally, the artistic 
temperament had it all its own way, 
and being a genius at everything—at 
living, at loving, at acting, at charm- 
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ing, at painting, at writing—the artis- 
tic temperament justified itself, and 
Sarah was her own excuse for being. 
Ah, but—Sarah is Sarah—a generous, 
impulsive, wilful, utterly adorable per- 
son, who must have her own way if 
the heavens fall. And really, while un- 
der the witchery of even her written 
words—and how much more her smile 
—you would feel quite vexed with the 
heavens for venturing on so untoward 
a phenomenon as falling, if by so doing 
they crossed the most childish of her 
whims. She is the artist, yes, ever the 
genius; but also is she a bewildering 
blend of the eternal feminine and the 
immortal child, and such a combina- 
tion usually justifies any extravagance 
on the part of its fortunate possessor. 

But for the ordinary girl, with even 
a large share of beauty and ability, it 
will be inadvisable for her to imitate 
the pulses and  tantrums—however 
justifiable they may seem—of Bern- 
hardt’s younger days. It is just barely 
possible that she might make no more 
impression than did a certain star who, 


after a rather unsatisfactory first night, 
came down to the theatre and was busy 
roasting the local stage-manager, the 
scene shifters, electricians, and: every 
one to whom blame could possibly be 
attached for a rather halting perform- 


ance. Finally it got around to the 
stage-carpenter’s turn, and the irate 
star was vigorously laying him out in 
great shape when that worthy, who was 
no respecter of persons, approached 
quietly and said: 

“See here, I had five years of this 
with Mr. So and So, and I know jus’ 
what to do wid youse guys wid de 
artistick temper’ment. Now, one word 
more from youse, an’ I’ll knock your 
block off! See?” 

The artistic temperament, alias bad 
temper, simmered down considerably, 
and history does not record that the 
stage-carpenter lost his job, either; for 
really good staze-carpenters are usually 
in demand. 


One Girl’s Story 
BUT to return to our subject: 


I was particularly impressed with the 
generous theatrical make-up of a little 
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woman who was telling her story one 
Sunday night to four of the boys who 
roomed in the same house; two of them 
young actors (very much what the old 
stock-days would have called “walking 
gents’), the third a young reporter of 
gigantic proportions and considerable 
promise, and the fourth, his chum, a 
cartoonist. 

I had just come in from a lonely din- 
ner and was climbing those intermin- 
able flights of New York stairs, when 
a door opened boisterously and the art- 
ist brought his sudden exodus to an 
abrupt stop in order to avoid collision. 

“Hello! I was just going up for 
you. Come on in—you mustn’t miss 
this. Gracie’s rehearsing a Veni, vidi, 
vict act she’s been giving Gumpert. It’s 
great!” 

I needed no second invitation. The 
room was so small that it seemed to be 
spilling out arms and legs in all di- 
rections, for one youth sat on the 
window-sill, one occupied the couch, 
while a third shared the big trunk with 
a lively little girl whose adorable brown 
eyes and twinkling hands were never 
still a moment. 

Gracie was an ingenue—as bright 
and sparkling a one as I had ever met; 
but like young Lochinvar she had come 
out of the West—unknown—unchaper- 
oned—unsponsored, and she was hav- 
ing a wretched time, with all her looks 
and charm, to get the engagement she 
had set her heart upon. You see, she 
had decided that she at last had a right 
to be hard to please. It must be good 
part, a number one company, first-class 
theatres, or she wouldn’t stir out of 
New York. 

“Not at least,” she was apt to add 
rather dubiously, “till I’m at the end of 
my resources, and then I’ll go back to 
Chicago, where at least they know who 
I am and my landlady’ll trust me.” 

Now her eyes were dancing and she 
was evidently bubbling over with ex- 
citement. 

“Well, as I was telling you, after 
fussing and hesitating and making half- 
a-dozen excuses, the Agent finally got 
up nerve enough to send me up to 
Gumpert with a very lukewarm note to 
his majesty the Bear! (Only really he 
looks more like a Bull, with his short 
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thick neck and his brutal looking 
hands)—Ugh! Ralph, you ought to 
make a cartoon of him some day.” 
“Thanks for the suggestion, I will!” 
“Well, with my usual blundering idi- 
ocy, I ignored the reception-room and 
stalked boldly into the private office. On 
this occasion my guardian angel was 
with me, for the ogre was out of the 
room and I had time to seat myself 
calmly in a chair near his desk and take 
my most engaging pose before he came 
blustering in. I suppose he wondered 
how in the world I came there, for he 
shot me a gruff “‘Well—well—what—’ 
““*T came to see you about the part 
of—’ 
“Everything filled—nothing doing 
—call again!’ 


On Her Mettle 


“SOMEHOW that fired me. I had 
been in Black’s just twenty minutes be- 
fore when he had called up and said the 
part of Mira was still open. So I tried 
fixing my eyes hypnotically on the back 
of his neck—he had slumped around in 
his chair and settled down over some 
papers—and said very quietly: 

““T have just come from Black’s. 
He sent me, Mr. Gumpert, with this 
letter. I think’—I paused; I felt that 
I was being very tactful—‘that the part 
he said is open was the ingenue.’ 

“*Black’s a fool. When you go 
back there tell him not to send me any- 
one till to-morrow at ten. He ought to 
know better than to send a lot of 
women here in the afternoon,’ and back 
he went at his papers. 

“*But he isn’t going to send a lot— 
and I’m not going back to him now, be- 
cause you’ve neither looked at that let- 
ter nor glanced at me.’ I felt my voice 
getting aggrieved, and I was dreadful- 
ly afraid that I should cry, so I finished 
in my most dignified way. ‘And it 
seems to me that the smallest courtesy 
due a woman would be to look at her— 
once, at least—before you dismiss her.’ 

“With that he swung around in his 
chair,mad as a tiger, and glared at me 
a full minute or more without speak- 
ing.” 

“Sweet manners!” interjected one of 
- the boys.” 
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“The worst I ever met! 
emphatically. 

“Well, I returned his- look without 
flinching. In the meantime, he felt me- 
chanically for my letter, mechanically 
opened it, then glanced down and 
grunted. 

2 ‘Denman—Denman! ! 
of you.’ 

“«T dare say. But don’ t let that 
make you haughty,°Mr. Gumpert. Until 
last week I had never heard of you.’ 

“You should have seen his amaze- 
ment. He fairly stuttered— 

“Where do you come from?’ 

“*The West,’ I replied complacently. 
‘I have played as far west as the coast 
and as far east as Chicago.’ 


said Gracie 


Never heard 


““Mm—Hm! We never’ engage 
Western actors.’ 

“T laughed at that. 

“‘Then you’re years behind the 


times.’ 

““What have you ever done?’ 

“You should have heard my answer. 
I have a nice little list memorized—for 
at first I used to grow dizzy and stupid 
when they asked that question—and I 
just let him have a few in hot succes- 
sion. He grew purple with rage. 

““And where did you play all these 
star-parts ?” 

“*The stock-companies in—’ 

“*Ah yes! I have a prejudice — 
stock-people.’ 

“*Why, Mr. Gumpert?’ 

“*They are careless—too easily sat- 
isfied ; they invariably think they know 
it all.’ 
. © ‘Oh, 
tions ?” 

“He looked triumphant ; he felt he had 
me on the hip. 

“ “None that I ever dealt with; 
assertive—all of them.’ 

“*But,’ I said, as sweetly as I could, 
‘don’t you really think you’d make a 
turtle-dove assertive ?’ 

“T thought he was going to bite me, 
but it was only his way of smiling. 

“*That’s my little method for getting 
at people’s real dispositions.’ 

‘cc ‘Oh !’ 

“T saw it would be useless to argue 
the matter with him. He was begin- 
ning to exude satisfaction at every pore. 

“Yes. I’m able to tell at once the 


surely—are there no excep- 


self- 
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people I could work with—those who 
are plastic, good material, and those 
who would find it utterly impossible to 
profit by my tuition.’ 

“T almost choked: I was dying to be 
saucy; but under the delight of thor- 
oughly squelching me he was becoming 
positively garrulous. Besides, I thought 
that if he could get enough of the poison 
out of his system he might finally be 
touched by my impressive attitude of 
penitence. But not a bit of it. He was 
gloating over his revenge, and I, chump 
that I was, gave him the opening he 
was longing for. Determined to make 
at least a gracious exit, I rose and said 
sweetly : 

“Well, Mr. Gumpert, I’m sorry I 
gave you that impression, for I should 
dearly have loved to have played Mira, 
and’—I couldn’t resist the sop to Cer- 
berus—‘should have deemed it such an 
education to have worked under your 
direction.’ 

“Quite impossible! You'd never 
have done for Mira!’ 

“My hand was already on the door- 
knob, but woman-like I turned at that. 
I had been told by someone who spoke 
with authority, that I looked the part— 
right size, right coloring, that it fitted 
me like a glove—so that my voice must 
have shown genuine surprise as I ques- 
tioned :— 

“ “Why not?’ 

“*Too old! ” 


Women vs. Grumpy 


SHE paused for dramatic effect, 
There was a chorus of— 

“The wretch! Oh I say, Miss 
Gracie! What are you giving us?” etc. 

And from the giant on the window- 
sill : 

“Say, Gracie, what’s the fellow 
Grumpy’s weight?” 

“Goodness! How should I know?” 

“Well, give a guess.” 

nih | Vi 

“Good! I strip at 165. He’s a bit 
out of my class, but I’ll go down there 
and wipe up the floor with him, if you 
say the word.” 

The rest of us shouted; the giant 
looked so terribly in earnest. 
Gracie shook her head. 
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“Wait till you hear it all.” 

Her audience sighed expectantly and 
she continued : 

“You boys will absolve me of con- 
ceit, wont you, if I say that I’ve always 
been told that I looked younger than 
my age? Well, I was so surprised that 
I could hardly resist rushing off to look 
into a mirror to see if I had grown gray 
during the interview, but I knew he 
was watching me and chuckling, so I 
said as composedly as I could: 

“*Too old? Why, Mr. Gumpert. 
I’m only twenty-three.’ 

“ “Exactly. Mira is eighteen.’ 

“ “But Mr. Gumpert,’ I gasped, ‘that’s 
a very slight difference for make-up and 
costume to bridge successfully. I’ve 
played girls of sixteen and seventeen, 
and boys of fourteen. No one ever ob- 
jected that. I did not look them.’ 

“His little eyes gleamed wickedly. 

“*Tn stock, Miss Denham?’ 

“I saw that it was hopeless; the dis- 
cussion was becoming too undignified 
even for me. And as long as I had to 
give up the part I might as well let him 
have a little taste of my temper; it had 
been bottled up too long. 

“*Yes, Mr. Gumpert, in stock! 
Where ladies are not expected to dress 
and act like freaks in order to prove to 
the management that they will be equal 
to the requirements of the assorted 
roles they will have to play. Some al- 
lowance is made there for make-up and 
hair-dressing and those subtle figments 
of the press-agent’s imagination called 
dramatic ability and temperament. I’m 
sorry to have taken up so much of your 
time in such a useless discussion. Good- 
afternoon.’ 

“And I was out before he could catch 
his breath, 

“I always believe in a quick exit 
after you have made your point, but 
oh, I was sore! I could have cried with 
rage and mortification. Somehow it 
seemed as if Mira was the last chance 
and I had lost it. I jumped in a car to 
get home as quickly as I could, intend- 
ing to have a good bawl, but on my way 
up-stairs I had a_ sudden brilliant 
thought. It was rather belated—but 
it was brilliant. 

“The Author! Why hadn’t I gone 
to him in the first place. I had heard 















































that he always reserved the right of en- 
gaging certain characters or of vetoing 
any appointments that he did not like. 
Of course I would go to him, and I 
would go dressed for Mira. I fished 
out a little voile skirt that only came 
to my ankles; I wore my most juvenile 
lingerie waist and pulled my hat about 
until it dropped at a school-girl angle ; 
T curled my hair and bunched the curls 
low on my neck with a big ribbon bow; 
then I looked about for a fitting prop, 
but there was nothing in sight, so I 
grabbed a book from the table and 
started down two steps at a time with 
a jump and a run. (Rehearsing, see!) 


Beards the Lion 


“WELL, I found him all right. I 
sent in my card and was shown direct- 
ly into the library—a dandy room. He 
Was sitting in a big Morris chair drawn 
up beside one of the book shelves; he 
was reading and sipping a cup of— 
chocolate—Fancy!—that stood on a 
tray at his elbow. Oh, but he was a 
telief—gentle as a lamb.” 

There was a whoop from the giant, 
who in his capacity of reporter had met 
and interviewed the dramatic author. 

Gracie shook her head reprovingly: 

“T know—you boys would call him 
effeminate. I suppose he is—but not 
obnoxiously so, and, at any rate, his 
manners were a blessed sedative to my 
excited nerves. The moment I began 
to talk to him I felt at ease. Instead 
of making me and my achievements the 
subject of our conversation, he talked 
of the play, its atmosphere, its charac- 
ters, visualized Mira for me till I felt 
that I must have been to school with 
her, and finally took away my breath 
by saying that he was very glad that I 
had come to see him and that I might 
consider myself engaged—that is if I 
came to a satisfactory financial under- 
standing with Gumpert. ‘By the way,’ 
he added, ‘have you seen him?’ 

“Here was my cue. I had made up 
my mind to be noncommittal, if pos- 
sible; to lie, if necessary. 

“ “Ves—to-day.’ 

“*Ah! Well, what did he say?” 

“He was very busy—I hardly think 
I impressed him favorably. He _ said 
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something about my age—too young, 
or’ (I laughed) ‘too old—or something.’ 

“Nonsense.” 

“His Eminence, the Dramatic Crea- 
tor, surveyed me more scrutinizingly 
than his politeness had heretofore per- 
mitted. 

“Then he smiled. 

““Of course I know a lady’s age is a 
delicate matter, but by your looks I 
should judge that you were just right 
for my little ingenue. And you know, 
a lady is only as old as she looks.’ He 
was standing beside his desk, delicately 
balancing an ivory penholder between 
his first and second fingers. ‘Would you 
like me to give you a line to Gumpert?’ 

“Oh, if you would,’ I said eagerly. 
‘I should appreciate it so much.’ 

“Then, as he sat down, I ventured 
cheekily : 

““Please make it very strong; I’m 
afraid he didn’t like me—much.’ 

“He smiled knowingly at that; wrote 
a few words, folded it, and still smiling, 
handed it to me. 

“ “Read it.’ 

“Tt had a gloriously autocratic sound. 
Just: ‘I have engaged Miss Denham 
for Mira. Please settle salary and have 
her sign contract.’ 


Victor’s Spoils 
“T GASPED. I could have hugged 


him; instead, I believe I was character- 
istically inarticulate and got out of the 
august presence with some difficulty. It 
was five o’clock. I fairly ran up to 
Gumpert’s office. He was just going 
home. Everybody else had departed, 
and as I knocked in some trepidation on 
the hall door of his private office, he 


opened it—evidently ready for the 
‘street. Oh, but his face was a study! 
“You! Again?’ 


“He made a movement suggestive of 
os 


the irate housemaid’s manner to a per- 


sistent book-peddler. 

““Oh, Mr. Gumpert,’ I said entreat- 
ingly, ‘please be very careful how you 
handle that door.’ 

“ec ‘Hey “of 

““My foot—you see it’s on the sill— 
you might hurt it if you were careless.’ 

“Well, I'll b——. Are you a type 
of western pertinacity ?’ 
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“*T can’t tell you. - I really never be- 
haved this way before; Mr. Gumpert. 
But then,’ I looked him squarely in the 
eye, ‘I never had the same _ incen- 
tive. You see, I have another letter for 
you.’ 

““Couldn’t it have waited till to-mor- 
row?” 

“Something might have delayed me; 
and then : ou would have been raising 
false hopes in a lot of eager young 
hearts, and—’ 

“He took the letter; I think he had 
recognized either the writing or the sta- 
tionery and was prepared, for he showed 
no surprise. Instead he chuckled, 
looked at his watch, opened the door, 
and said rather sarcastically: 

“*T could spare you just five minutes 
more of my valuable time. Contracts 
wont be ready till Monday. Now, what’s 
your salary ?’ 

“Black had primed me. With an ef- 
fort to look as if I had never worked for 
less, I said: 

“ ‘Seventy-five.’ 

“Hm! Part’s worth fifty—not a 
cent more. It’s up to you.’ 

“The beast! Do you see what he was 
doing? Offering me the minimum. If 
I had suited him in the first place, he 
had been authorized to go as high as 
seventy-five. Now he looked at me 
with such a smiling ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ 
air, that if it hadn’t been just this par- 
ticular part in this. particular play, I 
would have walked out of the office 
then and there and given him the vic- 
tory. But, you see, I apparently had 
him and he was taking his defeat nicely ; 
in reality, he had me, but the dignified 
proceeding was to ignore the fact—so I 
said with cheerful resignation: 

“*Well, Mr. Gumpert, I’ve never 
worked for that salary before—’ 

““T'll be bound you haven't!’ he 
grunted nastily. 

“*But as the part is a good one—I’ll 
make that concession. Shall we con- 
sider it settled ? 

“*Provisionally—if you make good at 
rehearsal.’ 

“He was studying me perplexedly. 
Then suddenly, he threw that aggres- 
sively stubborn head back and laughed 
heartily. 


‘By jove! Now I’ve got it! So 
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you took my tip, hey? Went home and 
dressed up—’ 

“T interrupted him gravely: 

““Certainly, Mr. Gumpert. You'll 
always find me very docile and amen- 
able to suggestions—especially when 
they come from so valuable an authority 
on ladies’ looks and ages as yourself. 
And now, I'll not take up any more of 
your time. Thank you, so much!’ And 
I made another quick exit. How was 
that, boys?” 


The Winning Qualities 


THE chorus that repaid her well-told 
tale must have been gratifying to the 
little lady’s theatrical instinct. I took 
stock of her mental house-furnishings 
and meditated thereon. Perserverance, 
audacity—some would call it nerve— 
pluck, a ready wit, a quick defense, a 
versatile adaptability and no self-con- 
sciousness to stand in the way of her 
acting off the stage as well as on, if the 
occasion required. I sighed. Those 
are the cosmetics that are not on sale at 
the department-stores—yet ; more neces- 
sary than grease-paint, more effective 
than lip-rouge. 

Another girl I knew had a valuable 
asset in what we might call an intima- 
tion of the psychological moment. This 
was rather a largesse on the part of 
Providence and for it she deserved no 
especial credit ; but the way in which she 
took advantage of these psyschological 
moments was a real joy. z 

My first introduction to the young 
lady was when she arrived one after- 
noon in a town six hours’ ride from 
New York, just in time to allow of a 
hasty rehearsal, an hour or two to 
master the part before the evening per- 
formance. She had been in the Actors’ 
Society when a rush telegram arrived 
to send some one by the first train. She 
was the only Someone in sight of the 
proper sex and type. 

“Would she go?” 

Prudently she asked: “How much is 
there in it?” 

“So much for the week.” 

“Yes, I'll go.” 

“But you’ve got to go right now.” 

“All right. I can get around to the 
hotel and pack my suit-case in—” 
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“Pack nothing, last train in time for 
the show to-night leaves in twenty min- 
utes. I'll call a cab. You've just got 
time to make it!” 

Did she throw up both hands and pro- 
test: “Without my hairbrush and face- 
powder? Impossible!” Not she. 

Unconcernedly she appeared on the 
stage at 4:30, and flourishing a ridicu- 
lous pocketbook, said merrily: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, behold the ex- 
tent of my luggage! The only trunk 
I have with me!” Then aside to me: 
“Go shopping with me after rehearsal, 
wont you? I must have a night-gown 
and a toothbrush.” 

A year later, congratulating this same 
young lady on an engagement, one day 
I said: 

“Why, that’s splendid! 
feel elated ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” she answered pout- 
ingly. “To be perfectly candid, I got 
that engagement because I was the only 
possible woman who applied for it. Just 
happened along with a bunch of unde- 
sirables and shone by contrast. That’s 
been the way with every part I’ve had so 
far. Somebody falls down at rehearsal ; 
nobody in New York knows about it, 
and before they can send for anyone, I 
drift in. It’s just pure luck!” 

“Such ingratitude!” 

“Oh, I know, but it would be so nice 
to have them making a house to house 
canvass to find me. Not just anyone, 
~ but me!” : 

“That may come some day,” I re- 
minded her. “In the meantime, think 
of the poor unfortunates who have al- 
Ways just gone out when some one 
’phones for them; the poor devils who 
through no fault of their own are never 
Johnny on the Spot. If you’ve got a 
nice little guardian angel steering you 
round to the right place at the right 
moment, you don’t even need to envy 
the girl whose husband is a press-agent. 


Don’t you 


’ 


Everybody Helps 


AT THE same time, without descend- 
ing to the vulgarities of promiscuous ad- 
vertising, a little good natured boosting 
on the part of friends, fellow-actors, in- 
terested agents, and friendly critics very 
often does the ambitious girl a world of 
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good. If she has the advertising in- 
stinct she will know how to place her 
photographs with agents who will not 
index them and hide them away in en- 
velopes and desk-drawers. 

As one bright girl told me in a very 
business-like tone: 

“My dear, always distribute smiles 
and photos where they’ll count.” 

Does this sound like a very material- 
istic and irreverent view of the profes- 
sion we are so wont to talk of with 
“bated breath and whispered humble- 
ness?” Not at all. Why dwell upon 
things so evident as to be taken for 
granted? To say that you need voice, 
appearance, and intelligence, would be 
much like accenting the fact that the 
actress provides herself with ~ face- 
powder, while the equally necessary but 
not sO apparent grease-paint and eye- 
brow pencil are ignored. As a. matter 
of fact, there are many actors and ac- 
tresses, members of obscure companies 
—in stock or repertoire—who are gen- 
erously endowed by nature for the parts 
they play, but alas! the fairy godmother 
forgot some very necessary modicum of 
business ability, pluck, perseverance, or 
self-assurance, and so the talented one 
never manages to leave the obscurity 
her soul detests and loathes. 


A Child in Age 


AFTER all, the actor falls naturally 
enough into one of three classes. Para- 
phrase Malvolio’s oft quoted oracular 
epigram with regard to greatness and 
you have it: Some are born actors, 
some achieve acting, and some have act- 
ing thrust upon them. First, there are 
those born into the profession by rea- 
son of one or more generations of the- 
atrical forebears, who make their début 
as soon as they can lisp—and some- 
times before. Their nursery is a dress- 
ing room, their bed the tray of a trunk, 
and their school the varied experiences 
of life on the road. 

I have photographed on my mind’s 
eye a certain impressionistic study of 
one of our youngest leading women. 
She’s only about seventeen now—at the 
time of which I am writing she was per- 
haps six, and she knelt on a chair be- 
fore a mirror in her dressing-room 
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“Gena studying her make-up. The 
usiness of the play required that her 
face appear dirty, and she had only yes- 
terday been “called” for not having it 
dirty enough; yet the facial accumula- 
tion must be such as could be smoothly 
and dexterously removed by a single ac- 
tion on the Star’s- part. Obviously, 
neither cosmetic nor grease-paint would 
do; they would smear and leave the rosy 
cheek dirtier than before. For a mo- 
ment the child looked perplexedly at the 
array of make-up on the shelf before 
her; then, slipping to the floor, found 
her over-shoe, carefully removed with 
the make-up rag some of the mud from 
the sole, and lavishly plastered it on her 
cheek and chin. Then she turned to 
me, who having business with the ward- 
robe-woman had sought her here, and 
said : 

“That’s the right effect, don’t you 
think ?” 

I drew back a judicious trifle and 
studied the ensemble with becoming 
gravity before I ventured an affirmative 
nod. 

“Have I got on enough? Will they 
see it over the footlights ?” 

I assured her that I thought they 
would, then questioned: 

“But, Edith, do you make yourself 
u hs 

“Oh yes! Why, I’ve made myself up 
for years! Besides, mama hasn’t time.” 

I was startled. .I was new to the 
company, but I already had no admira- 
tion for this particular wardrobe-mis- 
tress ; no doubt she was a hard working, 
well meaning woman, but she seemed 
cold and cranky, and I suspected that 
at times she neglected the child. 
Surely— 

“Why, Edith, I didn’t know she was 
your mother.” 

“Oh, she’s not. Not my real mother 
—my real mother’s in New York. I call 
her mama because she takes care of me; 
I’ve had six mamas already. There 
was the one with Mr. Herne, the first 
season, then the next season there was 
another one,” and she went on to enu- 
merate a list of engagements that would 
have done credit toa grown up. “Some 
of them are nicer than others,” she con- 
cluded, with a sigh. 

She was too dignified a little mortal 
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to appreciate a demonstration, but men- 
tally I hugged the plucky baby and 
wished her “God speed.” The make-up 
of anactress! Poor little girl! She was 
generously supplied with valuable char- 
acteristics and Fate was providing fere- 
ing-treatment for their complete devel- 
opment. 


The Plucky Ones 


IN THE second class are those who 
force their way into the profession— 
sometimes against great odds—and by 
sheer perseverance and pluck forge their 
way to the top. From strange stations 
in life they come, and the social gaps 
bridged are so wide as often to seem 
impossible. From the insignificant post 
of label paster in a box-factory to one of 
the highest pinnacles of operatic fame 
is the record of one of our great so- 
pranos. From the dry goods counter 
the dreamy eyed clerk forsakes his yard- 
stick and ribbons to make the hit of a 
musical comedy ; a porter carrying lug- 
gage becomes the tenor of French opera, 
and so on down the line to the chamber- 
maid who joins the “rep” show as sing- 
ing soubrette. The annals of the stage 
would be full of such transformations, 
were it not sometimes wiser to forget 
them. 

In the third class you find those upon 
whom acting is thrust. Something— 
the financial need of the hour, compan- 
ionship or even marriage with some one 
stage connected—starts them in the the- 
atrical life and without any especial love 
for the work, minus illusions or the am- 
bition to elevate the stage, they never- 
theless remain in the profession because 
—if they have any salable qualities at 
all—it is as good a way as any other of 
earning a living. Needless to say, there 
are fewer of these among the hard work- 
ers of the stage than in the ranks of 
chorus or extras. Yet even there, the 
necessity of earning a living sometimes 
pushes a girl to much greater stage 
achievements than mere inclination or 
aptitude would have done. Especially 
is “someone to work for” a great in- 
centive ; and there are girlish looking be- - 
ginners in almost every big show who 
never thought of going on the stage un- 
til an unfortunate marriage, a divorce, 
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and a little child to support, drove them 
there. 
The Extra Lady 


IN A long loft dressing-room a dozen 
extra girls are dressing for court ladies, 
pages, rustics, “and others.” Most of 
them are old timers, but something 
about the clumsy way one silent in- 
dividual is beading her eyelashes and 
getting into her tights attracts the at- 
tention of the girl beside her, a viva- 
cious little brunette with inquisitive eyes 
and the saucy tilt of a robin’s head. 
She has made several attempts to start 
a conversation and finally says con- 
ciliatingly : 

“Guess you aint been in the show 
business long?” 

“No!” says the other struggling with 
a refractory fleshing that will cork-screw 
around her shapely leg. 

“Are your folks professionals ?” 

“No,” she answered curtly, acutely 
conscious that she has been several times 
regarded as an intruder. Then, rather 
than meet further questioning she ex- 
plains briefly : 

“My husband had to go to the hos- 
pital this winter, so of course he lost 
his position. I was glad to get this, 
to help out some.” 

“Oh, aint that too bad! How did you 
come to get on?” 

“The girl that rooms over above us 
offered to get me with ‘Sporting Life.’ 
She’s a regular extra at all the theatres. 
They think a good deal of her, she’s 
hardly ever idle a week, so I’ve been 
pretty busy ever since she started tak- 
ing me around with her.” 

“Is she here now?” 

“No. She’s over at the Chestnut with 
Sothern. I couldn’t get on there last 
week because they took back all their 
old extras from last year.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Not much.” 

“Gee! Aint that funny? I feel like 
a fish out of water weeks I’m not work- 
ing. I could go on the road just as 


well as not, only my father wont let 
me. He used to be a theatrical man 
when he was young—traveled ahead of 
some of the big Kiralfy shows—and he 
just wont hear to it. I got a stand- 
ing offer though, and if, I can’t make 
him say yes, I’ll make a sneak for it 
pretty soon.” 

“You’re awfully young, aren’t you. 
You're so small ?” 

“I’m seventeen—and small girls are 
all the go now. I’m just right for a 
broiler and I can dance anything. Say, 
why don’t you go on the road? You’ve 
got a dandy figure, only you don’t know 
how to fix up.” 

“T couldn’t very well leave home; I’ve 
got a baby.” 

“Oh, shucks! Is that so? Why, you 
don’t look a day more than eighteen.” 

“Well, I’m twenty-two.” ~ 

“Who’s looking after the kid?” 

“My husband takes care of him while 
I’m at the show. He’s a bright little 
thing, but he was sick an awful lot at 
first.” 

“My! Do you like kids?” 

The other girl flushed underneath her 
rouge and says: 

“Well, one’s enough for me to look 
after, but I wouldn’t like nothin’ to hap- 
pen to him.” 

That’s it! And for “him,” what 
starts out by being distasteful grows a 
matter of course and “someone to work 
for” eventually makes an actress of her. 

Breadth of soul, a generous willing- 
ness to live and let live, a keen sense of 
humor, unfailing honesty and unswerv- 
ing perseverance, a noble purpose and 
sufficient incentive to grow strong in 
pursuit of that purpose—ah! those 
would indeed be the finest finishing 
touches in the make-up of an actress. 
* %* * Hey, dearie me! but what a 
paragon were there—if you will throw 
in a little good looks, a well modulated 
voice, some intelligence, and, last of all, 
that oft exalted thing which every little 
school-girl possesses—at least in embryo 
—dramatic ability ! 





Don’t Do That 


By WILLIAM COLLIER 





Here are a number of thespian rules of etiquette for authors, managers, 
actors and audiences projected by William Collier, now appearing in 
The “Donts” are reprinted here with the 
special permission of Charles Frohman, who has copyrighted them. 


New York in “The Patriot.” 








DON’TS FOR AUTHORS 


ON’T forget that the pen is 
mightier than the sword—except 
in romantic plays. 

& 


Don’t think that because a play reads 
well it will act well; the Declaration of 
Independence reads well, but it doesn’t 
act as well as a prize-fight. 

& 


Remember there are two kinds of 
plays—good and bad. The good ones 
are written, and the bad ones are rotten. 
Don’t do that! 

£ 

Don’t think that because you are a 
playwright you always write a play 
right. 

& 


Don’t take your plays from life— 
Puck and Judge are just as funny. 


& 


~ 


Don’t ever. admit that you wrote a 
bad play—always blame failures on the 
manager, company, or production. 

oa 


> 


Don’t forget that stage-dinners do not 
fill the actors or the house. 
& 


~ 


No matter how gross the play, you 
get your share of the gross. Don’t do 
that! 


DON’TS FOR MANAGERS 


ON’T forget that, on booking a 
route, you may send your star so 
far from New York that you wont 

get him back next season. 
¢ 
Don’t try to get away from the fact 
that while good plays make good actors, 
they also make good managers. 
& 


Don’t be fooled by curtain-calls, ap- 
plause, bravos, slaps on the back, or 
glowing accounts of your production 
Tuesday morning; wait for Tuesday 
night’s box-office receipts. 

& 


Don’t try to educate the public; we 
nave public schools for that purpose. 
& 


Don’t lose sight of the fact that, al- 
though “the play’s the thing,” the play- 
ing of the play’s the thing also. 

& 


FS 
Don’t put all your money in one pro- 
duction; put some of it in the bank; 
and don’t put all your money in one 
bank. — 
& 


Don’t stand “in front” on the first 
nights and look important ; come around 
to the back and help. 


ae 


> 


Don’t forget the old line “What’s in 
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a name’’—five or ten per cent. more on 
the week. 
5 
Don’t put any dressing-rooms in the 
theatres you build; make the actors 
dress in the public park—you can save 
all “fixtures” that way. 


£ 


Passes to any play are an awful give- 
away. Don’t do that! 
£ 
Do not forget that beautiful theatres 
do not always bring beautiful business. 


Don’t do that! 
Ab 


The purpose of the theatre is to hold 
the mirror up to nature, but first clean 
the mirror and be careful it isn't 


cracked. 
ob 


> 


Don’t overlook the fact that you can 
substitute paste for diamonds, tea for 
whisky, candy for food, but you cannot 
substitute a blacksmith for an actor. 


¢¢¢ 
DON’TS FOR ACTORS 


ON’T take liberties with the au- 
thor’s lines; always respect roy- 
alty. 

oe 


Don’t think, because you hold the 
center of the stage, you are the center 
of attraction. 

4 


Don’t overlook the fact that while 
you support the star, he supports you. 
a 


Don’t forget that, although Cleveland 
was a great President, it’s a bad show- 


town. 
> 


Don’t bank too much on a good news- 
paper-notice ; just try to buy a pair of 
shoes with one. 

£ 

Don’t ignore the fact that, altheugh 
an actor needs good lines, he also needs 
a good situation. 


£ 
Don’t try to raise your salary; the 
manager has a hard enough time trying 
to do it, 
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Don’t think that because you are in- 
disposed, you are indispensable. Don’t 
do that! 
£ 
The Koran says: “To lend is to lose 
one’s money and one’s friends.” The 
Koran is right; don’t have friends who 
haven’t any money. 
FJ 
Don’t go on the stage from the ar- 
gument “Come with us and see the 
world ;” the only scenery the actor sees 
is in the baggage-car. 
£ 
Don’t forget that many a play has 
closed with the help of Providence 
(R. I.) “Have you ever been in Cin- 
cinnati ?” 
£ 
Don’t forget, when you make up your 
face to play, make up your mind to 
work. a 


Don’t count too much on quiet 
scenes; beware of the man behind the 


drum. 
a 


Don’t strive to wear another man’s 
mantle; make one of your own. © 
& 


Don’t laugh at your audience, no mat- 
ter how funny they look. 
ee 


Don’t wear all your good clothes on 
the stage ; you may be asked out to din- 
ner. 

& 

Don’t tell your friends or manager 
how much you could do with the star’s 
part; do something with your own. 

& 


Never play in two performances a 
day ; work in both of them. 
r J 
Never ask the advance-man or the 
manager for the route; ask the prop- 
erty-man or first old woman. 
S 
Why should anybody else be “feath- 
ered,” when your features are just as 
good as the one’s featured? Don’t do 
that! 
* 


“If business permits,” we will give 














DON’T DO THAT 


up two, if it doesn’t, you give us two. 
Pon't do that! 
* 

Never suggest a change in the cast; 
you may be out of work. Don’t do 
that! 

& 


Don’t put too much of your own 
“stuff” in a performance; let the backer 
do that. 

£ 

Remember, a three sheet never made 
an actor—a third shirt may. Don’t do 
that! 

sd 

Never tell your “real” salary—get it. 

Don’t do that! 


2 & &- 
DON’TS FOR AUDIENCES 


ON’T think, because you are sitting 
in the gallery, you are above sus- 
picion. 

& 
Don’t mistake a small house for an 
author’s shortcomings. 
£ 
Remember that, when you are sitting 
in the. theatre with another man’s wife, 
there are ladies in the cast. Don’t do 
that! 
x 
There is nothing new under the sun 
—even the New Theatre is an old idea. 
Don’t do that! 


& 


Don’t come to the theatre late; re- 
member that the early bird catches the 
plot. 

« 

Don’t ignore the proper function- of 
the theatre, mothers; when baby cries, 
bring it to the theatre so that everybody 
can hear it. 

5 

Don’t complain when you are told 
that children under five are not admit- 
ted to the theatre, and that ladies over 
forty never admit it. 


Women forget that when they say 
they ‘‘saw her fifteen years ago,” they 
inake themselves fifteen years older than 
they like to be thought. Don’t do that! 

: 2 

If you have had a falling out with 
your husband, don’t spoil. his dinner. 
Keep it to yourself and come and spoil 
the play. Don’t do that! 

£ 

When you buy theatre-tickets, don’t 
ask ‘Can I see from there?” A ticket- 
seller is not necessarily an oculist. Don’t 
do that! 

£ 

Don’t get discouraged if you fail at 
your real trade—plumbing or manicur- 
ing; go on the stage—all the world’s 
a stage. 

2 

Don’t believe all you see on the stage ; 
we sometimes look out front and don’t 
believe it. 

é 


Ladies, please wait for the emotional 
scene before taking off your hats. Don’t 
do that! 

£ 

Don’t put this book away; throw it 

away. 
£ 

Don’t come late and know 

come early and see it all. 
¢ . 

Don’t believe all you hear of actors; 

we read the papers also. 
& 

Don’t shudder at the villain’s cruelty 
to the heroine; she may be his mother. 
& 


Don’t tell funny stories to one another 
during the play; let us amuse you. 
& 


Don’t come to the theatre looking for 
tears and trouble; you get those at 
home. 


it all; 


¢ 
Don’t overlook the fact that the thea- 
tre is yet to be built in which all the 
seats are on an aisle, and all the tickets 
for only five rows from the stage. 





Pie Children of the Players 


By DELIA AUSTRIAN 





each night? 





If you were a little boy or a little girl how would you like your father 
or mother to be someone’s else father or mother from 8:15 to 10:45 
That is the condition that confronts the children of the 


players, but fortunately they do not seem to mind it a little bit. 








the characters created for them on 

the stage, they have their own per- 
sonalities, tastes, and interests away 
from their professions. Notwithstand- 
ing they have little time to spend as 
they will, they crowd a great deal of rec- 
reation and diversion into these few 
short hours. Far more is known about 
their hobbies, favorite amusements, and 
midnight suppers after the plays than 
about their personal tastes and real in- 
terests. They may enjoy auto-cars, golf- 
links, and yachting, but they find real 
comfort in their homes and with their 
families. 

As a rule, the size of their families 
is small, but they certainly take a real 
pleasure in the two or three children 
they have. Though a few actors and 
actresses so hate the idea of being sep- 
arated from the children that they have 
them with them all the time, others find 
this impossible. With these a holiday 
does not mean a vacation through 
Europe or automobiling in this country. 
It means hastening to the country homes 
and enjoying an out-door life with their 
children. If all the happy incidents 
were to be narrated one would have sev- 
eral volumes of humorous incidents and 
childish vagaries, mixed with lively 
baseball games and wild canters across 
meadows and through deep woods. 

Actors find in their companies many 
children who are pretty and talented, 


Be cha actors and actresses live 


but it is their own little folks at home 
that have the warm place in their 
hearts. 


Otis Harlan’s “Marian” 


THIS is the opinion at least of 
Mr. Otis Harlan, for he says that he 
forgets all about long parts to be 
learned and engagements ahead when 
his little daughter, Marian, is about. 
Though she is as fair and dainty as 
any little girl can be, she is an earnest 
task-master. Mr. Harlan has often told 
his friends that he does not know what 
real work means until they go to their 
old country. home in New Jersey. 
Though he kept the old homestead be- 
cause it offers such excellent oppor- 
tunities for rest and study, most of this 
has to be done when his little girl goes 
to sleep. 

“Yes, Marian is a great girl,” he 
said proudly. “She makes me earn my 
room and board. She was not more 
than three when she insisted that I 
build her a doll’s house. It was planned 
for her dolls, but she wanted it large 
enough for herself and her little friends. 
It took one summer to build the house 
and several more to make the furniture ; 
much of it is a copy of the furniture 
seen in our home. She has little idea 
of what a rest means, and has only 
promised me a respite of an hour after 
a morning spent working at the doll’s 
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house or gathering flowers in the 
meadow, when she begs me to sing her 
some songs or to tell her stories.” 
Though Marian is a pretty serious 
little girl of four, she is exceedingly 
fond of funny songs, inheriting much 
of her father’s sense of humor, She 
knows many of his songs and feels 
wonderfully proud when she is allowed 
to sing them to visitors. Just now she 
is.more anxious to be a builder than an 
actress, so she can make houses for 
children, as her father does for her. 


The “Scarecrow’s” “Fairy Gold” 


NO LESS charming a little miss is 
Dorothy Stone, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Stone, who might well 
be called Fairy Gold, because of her 
sky-blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

Though the Stones are thorough 
stage-people and are proud of the suc- 
cess they have made in “The Wizard 
of Oz” and “The Old Red Mill,” they 
honored her coming by giving Dorothy 
a lovely country home. And it is here 


they spend all their summers, riding 


and playing out-of-doors. At first 
Derothy was kept by her grandmother. 
But her mother was so unhappy be- 
cause of their separation that she said 
that they must either have Dorothy with 
them or leave the stage. Mr. Stone did 
not favor the idea at. first because he 
thought traveling would be rather hard 
on his baby girl. Much to his surprise 
she thrives on it, enjoying the excite- 
ment of riding in a “‘chu-chu car” and 
the novelty of living in hotels. 

All went well until Dorothy was old 
enough to assert her rights. She wished 
to dine with her parents in the even- 
ing and to go to the theatre. At first 
the parents were perplexed as to how 
they could arrange to have their supper 
with their girl and stiff be on time at 
the theatre. But after much thinking 
and worrying, Mrs. Stone said that an 
auto-car would brush all difficulty away. 
They could always manage to get from 
the hotel to the theatre in a half hour’s 
time. More than the pleasure they gave 
Dorothy they found it really refreshing 
to have dinner with her, listening to 
her baby pranks and telling her funny 
stories, 


But one thing they had neglected in 
their calculations. When the auto-car 


was announced, Dorothy would beg to > 


ride to theatre with mama and papa. 
The argument that she was too little 
and she could go when grown would 
not prevail. Her nurse suggested that a 
Teddy bear might satisfy her instead, 
and it did. Every night, after kissing 
her parents good-night, she toddles off 
saying she must put her Teddy bear 
to bed. 

Still, she knows many songs from 
“The Old Red Mill” and “The Wizard 
of Oz.” She loves to play theatre and 
act just as her mother does. And she 
carries many of the airs with remark- 
able facility. Little Dorothy has seen 
her parents act both in “The Wizard 
of Oz” and in “The Old Red Mill.” 
Once while acting in “The Wizard of 
Oz,” Mr. Stone received so many-en- 
cores he was completely overcome. He 
carried his little girl out on his shoul- 
ders in acknowledgment, but she re- 
ceived still greater applause. She loves 
the theatre and says that she wants to 
be an actress when grown. 

But her mother shakes her head and 
explains laughingly: “No, I want 
Dorothy to be a home-maker, to be a 
capable housewife, and a _ devoted 
mother. Yes, I am going to be a regular 
match-maker and see that she has plenty 
of beaux to choose from.” 

Probably this will not be necessary, 
for Dorothy is such a kind and sweet 
dispositioned child she makes friends 
wherever the family goes. 


The Cohan Family Life 


THOUGH the Cohan family have an 
international reputation through their 
talent and delightful humor, the mem- 
bers live quiet and unostentatious lives. 
When traveling they always seek family 
hotels so they can have just as much 
home-life as possible. If asked to dis- 
cuss their own successes, they are silent ; 
but when the little Cohans are men- 
tioned, they become talkative. 

They have a right to be proud of 
Georgiana, the daughter of George 
Cohan and Ethel Levy. She is a re- 
markably handsome child, with jet black 
hair and rich olive complexion, and 









eyes that fairly dance. Georgiana is too 
fond of traveling and having a good 
time to worry what she will do when 
she is grown. 

Quite as bright and interesting is 
Fred Niblo, Jr., the son of Fred Niblo 
and Josephine Cohan. Though only five 
and a half years, he is so tall and sturdy 
he is usually taken to be several years 
older, He lives with his mother when 
they are not traveling and has been all 
around the world. He loves to study, 
read, and has his mind already made up 
that he will go to college in a few 
years. 


Arnold Daly’s Daughter 


- IT 1S no difficult task to find good 
leoking children among actors and 
actresses. A part explanation for this 
fact is they have handsome parents. 
Certainly Mary Blythe Daly, the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daly, 
belongs to this class. She is a tall, strong 
looking girl, with lovely golden hair 
and deep violet eyes. She lives in New 
York during the winter and in the coun- 
try durirg the summer. And though she 
has a wonderfully keen and intelligent 
face, she is too fond of out-door life to 
worry herself about study. As her 
father says, “She is rather young yet 
to have any decided tastes. Aside from 
her dog and riding horseback, she is 
her father’s most ardent admirer.” 


Mary Mannering’s Artist Child 


MARY MANNERING HACKETT, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. K. Hackett’s daugher, 
likewise belongs to the class of remark- 
ably attractive looking children. Though 
she has fair complexion, her hair and 
eyes are very dark. Most of their friends 
find in her the exact image of her mother. 
She lives in a beautiful home in New 
York, which she seldom leaves except 
for a holiday in the summer-time. 
Though Mary Mannering loves the 
stage, she has not any desire that her 
lovely little girl shall follow in her foot- 
steps. The child is surrounded with 
handsome pictures, books, and beautiful 
things. Miss Mannering would love to 
make a painter or a sculptor of her child, 
for she already shows considerable ar- 


tist’s taste. 
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The Children of “The Servant” 


THOUGH large families are not a 
rule with actors and actresses, still there 
are a number who can boast having 
more than one child. Mr. Hampden, 
who made himself so well known in 
this country in “The Servant in the 
House,” has two little children on which 
he dotes. He thinks that children are 
certainly “the fairest flowers in God’s 
earthly garden.” He has given a sweet, 
religious significance to this fact in 
calling them “Paul” and “Mary.” He 
is so unhappy at the idea of being 
separated from his family that they 
travel with him all the time. Their little 
baby girl, Mary, was born in this coun- 
try. Paul is a beautiful boy of five with 
golden hair, dark eyes, and a very seti- 
ous expression. He is too young to de- 
cide whether he will be an actor or a 
minister, but he cannot understand why 
his father does not stay at home and 
play with him instead of playing on the 
stage. But he finds refuge in his mother, 
who is a devoted mother, playing with 
him and telling him as many stories as 
he wants. Then, he loves his baby sister, 
and though she is not six months old, 
he thinks that she is the greatest girl 
seen anywhere. 


Mr. and Mrs. Faversham’s Two 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM = and 
Julia Opp have two attractive children ; 
the older is-a boy and resembles his 
father, while the girl is an exact image 
of her mother. Besides inheriting her 
mother’s looks she has the same sweet 
and sunny disposition. Both parents in- 
sist that their children shall live a quiet 
and regular life, so they spend much of 
their time with their grandmother. Dur- 
ing the summer they live with their 
parents on a large estate in England. 
Here they have a glorious time riding 
horseback, fishing, and playing after 
their hearts’ desires. 


A Singer’s Gratitude 


MADAME SCHUMANN HEINK 
is far prouder of her beautiful family 
than of her marvelots voice. 

One day, when a friend was compli- 
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menting her on the interest she took in 
her ehildren, she said: 

“Well, God gave me a beautiful voice, 
so I gave Him plenty of children.” 

She has never found the raising of so 
many little ones a burden or a care. 
Rather, she says that this was her meth- 
od for keeping her voice fresh and her 
spirits young. Busy and crowded as 
are her days, she has always given 
plenty of time to her children, and in- 
sisted that each one should find his own 
peculiar bent and then follow it. 

When asked if she is strict, she smiles 
and answers: 

“Do you think parents. who really 
love their children let them go unre- 
strained ?” 


Eddie Foy’s Youngsters 


TALK about a father with his boys, 
no lovelier picture can be drawn than 
one of Eddie Foy with his children. He 
finds his only real recreation romping 
with them and listening to their pranks 
and vagaries. 

When teased about his foolish gen- 
erosity, he explains: 

“T suppose that I cannot help my wild 
extravagances, still I am glad to know 
that three healthy, happy children ex- 
ceed the largest fortune. Yes, if I have 
any fun left in me after the bumps and 
struggling with hardships, I attribute 
it to my wife and children.” 


Mr. Foy admits that the greatest trial: 


he ever experienced was once when he 
had to meet an engagement while his 
two children lay dangerously ill with 
diphtheria. . 


A Comedienne’s Children 


MADAM REJANE is proud of her 
well-won reputation as a comedian. 
This has been gained by a natural talent 
and a true love for her work. For she 
is certainly a hard and earnest student. 
But her happiest hours are spent with 
her two children, of whom she is cer- 
tainly proud. The elder, Germaine, is a 
splendidly educated and attractive look- 
ing girl of twenty. She has been care- 
fully tutored by English and German 
governesses and is a fluent linguist as 
well as a splendid musician. She in- 


herits her mother’s dramatic talent and 
would like to accept the stage as a ca- 
reer. 

But Madame Rejane shakes her head 
and says, “No, I much prefer that you 
shall become a good mother and house- 
maker.” 

Jacques, her brother, is a splendid 
looking lad of fifteen. He is extremely 
proud of his mother and finds his great- 
est pleasure when Madam Rejane per- 
mits him to escort her to the theatre. 
At present he has his mind well made 
up to become an army man, though he 
has plenty of time to change it. 

Harland Cottrell, the eight-year-old 
son Of Mabel Elmore, is another sturdy, 
intelligent boy. The mother is warmly 
devoted to her child, and when not re- 
hearsing she helps him with his studies. 
The boy has splendid dramatic talent, 
but his mother insists that he keep busy 
with his studies. 


His Father the “Best Ever” 


WILTON LACKAYE, JUNIOR, is 
another lad who is about as dear to his 
father as any boy can be. He is splen- 
did looking, tall beyond his years, and 
has the sunniest smile, which wins him 
plenty of friends. Though he seldom 
travels with his father, he considers it 
a great treat when allowed to travel with 
him for a few weeks at atime. A rather 
amusing story is told about this affec- 
tionate lad. 

He was leaving New York when he 
heard some man mention a certain man 
as being the cleverest actor on the stage. 
Wilton, junior, listened silently, until 
the man had finished. Then he said 
with charming gusto: 

“Sir, I think you must be mistaken. 
My father, Mr. Lackaye, is the cleverest 
actor.” 

He is so proud of his father’s achieve- 
ments that he loves to tell the stories 
he hears him tell, and he has a large 
collection of photographs of characters 
in which Mr. Lackaye has played. He 
has inherited much of his father’s dra- 
matic talent, he dances well, and has a 
splendid voice.. And he often entertains 
his parents and their friends with Scotch 
songs and danees. 





The Art of Acting 


By H. BEERBOHM TREE 








Beerbohm-Tree is one of the greatest living English-speaking actors. 
For years his own theatre in London has been the scene of numerous 
Shakesperean revivals that have in many respects equaled those by Sir 
Henry Irving. He is perhaps the leading actor of the poetic drama. 








T HAS always seemed to me that act- 

ing is not the mere reproduction of 

a personality, and that the higher 
aim of the artist is to let his personality 
be subservient to the part he is playing. 
I know that many whose opinions are 
entitled to high respect are not of this 
mind; but I for one decline to admit the 
opposite contention, for, to carry on this 
argument to its logical conclusion, the 
literary artist should make all his char- 
acters act and talk as he himself would 
act and talk. 

It seems to me that the actor should 
possess so supple a nature that he 
should be able to play any part for which 
his physique does not render him un- 
fit. To do this he must have the cour- 
age of his convictions, for in essaying 
any role with which he has not already 
familiarized the public, he will be op- 
posed by the advocates of the vested 
rights of tradition—he will be warned 
that he must not enter the new 
domain, and he will have to fight his 
way step by step. 

I do not contend that the actor has so 
wide a field for the exercise of the purely 
imaginative in his work as has the liter- 
ary artist, for instance, for the actor is 
always limited by being himself the me- 
dium through which to express his own 
emotions ; but I do maintain that even if, 
for the time being, the artist misses 
something of that personal popularity 
which is more readily gained from an 


obtrusion of his individuality, he. will 
gain by the exercise of his art, satisfy 
his own aspirations, and win the ap- 
plause of those whose approbation he 
most values, those whose approbation 
should “o’erweigh a whole theatre of 
others.” 

Good acting is of more necessity than 
beauty of person, and will always be 
more appreciated by the bulk of play- 
goers. To present in a flash the heart of 
an incident is one of the most impor- 
tant qualifications of the actor. So far 
as I can judge, there is only one way to 
act, and that is by impersonation. But 
for some occult reason there are still 
those who regard the art of acting as a 
sort of cooperative store, with many de- 
partments. We used to have “the heavy 
man,” the “leading man,” the “light 
comedian,” and the “utility man,” the 
“leading lady,” and the “heavy lady.” 
And it was once a serious matter if any 
of these intrenched on the province of 
the other. There is now a tendency to 
merge these departments. There is an- 
other cant expression which I should be 
glad to see eliminated from the diction- 
ary of acting—that is “character act- 
ing.” All acting is character-acting, or 
ought to be. 

The very alpha and omega of dra- 
matic art is illusion. Everything which 
tends to add illusion, to stimulate the 
imagination of the audience, is legiti- 
mate on the stage; everything that de- 
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tracts illusion is illegitimate. That is 
the only rule. There may have been a 
tendency to over-elaboration, to over- 
decoration, which might swamp. the 
beauty of the poet, but in that matter 
taste must always be the final arbiter. 
I cannot think that the public would 
nowadays be so readily inclined to list- 
en to Shakespeare’s works, did they not 
receive that splendor of setting which 
modern ingenuity and resource have 
placed at the disposal of the stage- 
manager of to-day. Mechanical devices 
should be avoided if illusion can be got 
without them, but it should be remem- 
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bered that the real thing is very often 
not nearly so effective as the make- 
believe. 

Viewing the stage as a whole, I think 
that the present should be a prolific pe- 
riod for the drama, both in England 
and America, for never was there a 
time of more honorable rivalry to pro- 
duce the best within their reach than 
is going on to-day among authors and 
actor-managers. If there is a widespread 
taste for the lighter forms of entertain~ 
ment, there is, at the other extreme of 
the dramatic school, a great and vital 
demand for serious work. 


The Pursuit of Pollux 


By WILLIAM DANFORTH 





to the participants. 





This is a short story of the stage no less amusing than serious— 


Incidentally it is the story of a “property” cat, 
but a real one, that became lost at an inopportune moment. 
resulted the reader must learn for himself from a reading of the story. 


What 








TAGE-MANAGER TILLBURY 
had a premonition that the cat 
would wreck the play eventually, 
but the author of “Lady Algy’s Dilem- 
ma’ scouted it as a mere superstition, 
holding that the feline was necessary 
to the effectiveness of the big scene in 
the third act, where Lord Algy is left 
alone in the library at Locksley Manor, 
to review the grievances of his married 
life. Castor, the black cat, enters and 
makes straight for the dish of milk the 
eccentric Lady Algy kept beside the 
fireplace. In his wrath Lord Algy is 
about to kick Castor from the room, but 
he hesitates. As he contemplates his 
wife’s pet, his heart softens. He takes 
Castor in his arms, stroking the black 
fur, and the audience knows that Lady 
Algy is forgiven. 
Undoubtedly the cat had dramatic 


value. Tausig, who directed the pro- 
duction in America, insisted it must be 
a cat with brains, manners, and morals; 
also that there must be an understudy. 
Accordingly, the stage-manager spent 
the better part of a week in New York 
traveling the back alleys, peering over 
fences, and casting longing eyes toward 
tabbies sunning themselves on doorsteps 
in the residence districts ; but somehow, 
every time two.felines answering re- 
quirements were in sight they managed 
to elude his grasp, and the company 
reached Providence, for the first night, 
with no Castor, to say nothing of an 
understudy. 

Tausig took Tillbury to task; Till- 
bury pleaded difficulties. 

“That’s nonsense,” scolded Tausig. 
“Why, every town is full of black cats.” 

“Until you want one,” retorted Till- 
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bury. “Then it’s about as easy as find- 
ing a pale pink hippopotamus.” 

Tausig intimated that a certain stage- 
manager might lose his job. In des- 
peration Tillbury visited the Providence 
Home for Stray Cats, where he found 
two big fellows answering specifications 
to a hair. The matron seemed to know 
by intuition that Tillbury was connected 
with the stage. He was obliged to deny 
it emphatically, assuring her that he 
wanted the cats for his lonely maiden 
aunt who lived in Boston. This aunt, 
he said, had lost two favorites and 
would not be comforted until her duti- 
ful nephew presented her with a pair. 
With lingering suspicion, the matron 
let him have the cats. 

His charges safely in the theatre, Till- 
bury selected the one that looked the 
more docile and put him in rehearsal for 
the role of Castor. The cat soon learned 
to walk across the stage to the spot 
where the dish of milk reposed. How- 
ever, he was not allowed to drink much 
of it during the day. Tillbury-s plan 
was to keep Castor hungry till evening, 
so that he would be more certain to 
make straight for the dish, when his 
cue came to enter from right and cross 
to the fireplace. 

Castor proved to be a born actor. He 
went through his part with the ease of 
a veteran, not in the least frightened by 
the lights or disconcerted by the un- 
wonted surroundings of the stage. He 
was one of the hits of the play in 
Providence, and distinguished himself 
in New York and Chicago. Each.night 
when the orchestra struck up, he was 
eager for his turn to come, with its 
chance at the milk-dish. Always docile 
and affectionate, he won the hearts of 
all the company. Meanwhile the other 
cat was dubbed Pollux and rehearsed 
regularly, to go on in an emergency, 
provided anything happened to Castor. 

All went well during the tour of the 
leading cities, where both Castor and 
Pollux had dressing-rooms to them- 
selves. Then came the one-night stands, 
and the exigencies of quick jumps on 
the road made it necessary for Tillbury 
to keep the cats in big boxes so con- 
structed as to give them as much com- 
fort as possible. Pollus showed signs 


of restiveness under the confinement, 
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while Castor purred with contentment. 

Tt was the stage-manager’s custom 
to take Castor from his box a few 
minutes before his time to go on, place 
him on the shelf in the prompt-entrance, 
and gently stroke his fur. At the 
Valentine Opera house in Springfield 
there is a row of electric switches just 
above the shelf. On the fatal night 
Tillbury noticed that Castor’s atten- 
tion was attracted by the sparks that 
sputtered from the connections. With 
playful intent, the cat touched the 
appartus with his paw. It was his first 
experience with electricity. His back 
humped suddenly, his fur stood up, and 
he spat at the switches. Just then 
something went wrong with the spot- 
light. Calling Jimmy O’Brien, the 
property-man, to take charge of Castor, 
Tillbury started to give the light his 
personal attention. No sooner had he 
reached the center of the stage, back 
of the scenery, than he heard a terrific 
yowl. Rushing to the prompt-entrance 
he found Castor laid out on the shelf— 
laid out for all time. 

It had happened in an instant. Cas- 
tor, evidently mad at the nip the switch 
had given him when he touched it, had 
made a wild leap into the electric ap- 
paratus—a yowl, a shock, a few con- 
vulsive kicks, and all was over. 

Momentarily startled, the, people on 
the stage had faltered, but Castor’s 
parting cry was so brief, and his end 
so sudden, that it caused no special 
disturbance in the audience. 

Realizing what had happened, Till- 
bury made a wild dash for the box 
where Pollux was kept, caught the 
understudy in his arms, and had him 
ready in the nick of time to respond 
to the cue. To the credit of Pollux, 
be it said, he walked across the stage 
to the dish of milk with a dignity and 
ease worthy of Castor, He might have 
made good his reputation as an actor, 
had he not taken it into his head to 
give Lord Algy an ugly scratch on the 
nose, when his lordship took his cat- 
ship away from the milk-dish. 

The audience laughed; the moment 
should have been a tense one. Lord 
Algy—otherwise Hethcote, an English 
actor of dignity—muttering under his 
breath, gave Pollux a stiff pinch, and 














brought the act to a close as quickly 
as possible. 

Next day, en route for Columbus, 
Tillbury sat in the smoking-car trying 
to figure out the problem of an under- 
study for Pollux. Hethcote, his nose 
swelled beyond his usual proportions, 
sought out the troubled stage-manager 
and protested. 

“Tilly, you'll have to do something 
to tone down that beast of a cat,” he 
began. 

“Heavens and earth, don’t kick just 
because you got a scratch on the nose; 
look at my troubles.” 

“My dear boy, I’ve got a bit of 
reputation at stake. I can’t afford to 
let that cat make a monkey of me, don’t 
you know. I fancy he doesn’t like me 
to take him from his milk till he’s 
finished. If you had it accurately 
measured-——” 

“So he’d dash off the stage before 
you could catch him—not if I know 
it! I’m doing my best to think up a 
scheme to get another cat. I'll search 
Columbus with a  fine-tooth comb. 
That’s the best I can do.” 

All that afternoon the stage-manager 
made good his promise, walking up and 
down the streets and alleys of Columbus, 
but to no purpose. He dined early and 
made another try at it by moonlight, 
with no better results. He heard in- 
dications of cats, but saw none. Hurry- 
ing to the theatre at 7:30, he found 
Jimmy O’Brien in the alley by the 
stage-door looking distressed. 

“What’s the matter?” Tillbury de- 
manded, scenting trouble. 

“It’s Pollux—skinned out; got 
through the bars of his box,” lamented 
Jimmy. 

“Good heavens! Why are you stand- 
ing here? Why haven’t you searched?” 

“Searched? I have searched—all 
over the theatre, from gallery to base- 
ment, up and down the alleys, all over 
the neighborhood.” 

“Thunderin’ Mars!” exclaimed Till- 
bury. “We've got to do something. 
If we can’t find Pollux, we've got to 
get another cat—a cat, do you under- 
stand, a black cat.” 

“Yeu talk as if it was as easy as 
Sayin’ so.” . 

Mindful of 





past experiences the 
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stage-manager groaned; Jimmy stood 
with his hands in his pockets, the pic- 
ture of despair. Just then Burton, the 
head scene-shifter, crawled out of a 
cellar-window on the opposite side of 
the alley. 

“Any trace?’ Jimmy asked, with a 
faint note of hope. 

“Nope,” answered Burton, “but a 
feller in the grocery-store says he 
knows some people by the name of 
Flanagan, over by the water-works, that 
own a black cat.” 

“Find the place,” was Tillbury’s ex- 
cited command, “and get that cat if it 
costs fifty dollars.” 

“Fifty dollars!” 

“Yes, and be quick about- it—and 
don’t come back without a cat.” 

Burton made off. 

“How’s the cat goin’ to-know what 
to do when we git him?’ returned 
Jimmy. 

“We'll tie a piece of fine wire to him, 
and haul him on from the left wings, 
if worst comes to worst. But first we'll 
search the theatre again, and see if Pol- 
lux can’t be found. Then we’ll—I don’t 
know what we will do, if Burton don’t 
make good. I’ve looked all over town.” 

At 8:15, when the curtain went up, 
the cat problem was still unsolved. Till- 
bury was too scared to tell Tausig about 
the disaster. An hour later Burton re- 
turned to say that the Flanagans could 
not locate their cat. He had raised the 
price to a hundred dollars, without ef- 
fect. The Flanagan cat had taken a 
night off, and that was all there was 
to it. 

“We're certainly up against it, 
mourned Jimmy O’Brien. 

Tillbury looked at his watch. In 
forty minutes some kind of a cat must 
walk into Lord Algy’s library. Other- 
wise, Tillbury’s reputation as a stage- 
manager would be damaged beyond re- 
pair. 

Hastily putting his assistant in charge 
of the curtain, and leaving Burton te 
look . after details, the stage-manager 
grabbed Jimmy O’Brien by the collar 
and hustled him out into the alley. 

“New, Jimmy,” he said between set 
teeth, “‘we’ve got to get a cat inside of 
thirty-eight minutes.” 

“We might call out the fire-depart- 
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ment, and ‘stop the show,” suggested 
Jimmy, his legs shaking. 

“And raise a panic in the house? No, 
sir. Come on. We'll get a cat.” 

The two ran out of the alley with the 
aimlessness of despair, and down a side 
street to the railroad-tracks. Suddenly, 
Jimmy stopped. 

“Wait!” he cried, breathlessly, grasp- 
ing Tillbury by the arm. ‘“What’s that 
crawlin’ on the roof of the coal-shed? 
It’s Pollux, or I’m a liar.” 

Quick as a flash the pursuers were on 
the cat’s trail, back of the coal-shed, 
down the alley that led past a ware- 
house, the black cat speeding before 
them. Under the platform of the ware- 
house went the feline, Jimmy O’Brien 
after him. Tillbury saw a black streak 
of fur emerge at the farther end, and 
he was off up the street, with Jimmy, 
breathing hard, close behind. 

Two blocks farther they reached the 
residence district. There they lost the 
trail. 

“Where did the brute disappear?” 
Tillbury queried, in desperation. 

“T think I seen him go over the fence 
into that back yard.” 

A glance over the fence disclosed 
the black cat sitting on the porch in the 
rear of the house, blinking at them. 
One look, and Tillbury was sure no mis- 
take had been made. It was Pollux. 

To leap the fence was the work of 
an instant; but Pollux had disappeared. 

“See that hole in the cellar-door?” 
whispered Jimmy. “I think I seen him 
slip through there.” 

“Then he’s in that cellar.” 

“Must be—shall we break in?” 

Without answering, Tillbury sprang 
forward and applied his shoulder to the 
door, forcing it open. Jimmy followed 
him cautiously. In the farther room of 
the basement, against the inky black- 
ness, they saw two gleaming eyes. In- 
structing Jimmy to guard the hole in 
the door, Tillbury made a rapid forward 
movement toward the pair of eyes. Al- 
most within reach of his prize, the 
stage-manager stumbled over an ash 
sifter, precipitating himself into the 


S coal bin. Then all was still. 


Tillbury rubbed the ashes and coal 
dust from his eyes, swearing softly to 
himself, as he caught Jimmy’s ill-sup- 
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pressed snigger. Crawling from ‘the 
coal-bin out into the middle of the cellar, 
he discovered that the cat had changed 
base to a more favorable position be- 
hind-the furnace. In making the detour 
Tillbury’s foot caught on the furnace 
door, slamming it shut with a bang. 
An instant later there was a sound of 
hurried footsteps on the floor above. 
A window was opened quickly, and a 
voice called: “Police! Police!” 

“T say, Tilly! Tilly!” called Jimmy in 
a stage-whisper. “Let’s get out of this, 
or we'll get pinched.” 

“Not till I get that villainous Pollux,” 
he answered, at the same time making 
a lunge through the darkness toward 
the cat, whose eyes were again in view. 

His foot slipped on something soft, 
and he fell sprawling into a pile of 
kindling wood, overturning a barrel of 
empty tin cans which went clattering 
over the cement floor with a fearful 
racket. Again he had failed. Pollux, 
to be on the safe side, had crawled up 
to the top of some shelves. 

The voice above, after the overturn- 
ing of the barrel of cans, had added the 
word “Murder!” to the call for police. 
Hurrying footsteps sounded on the 
pavement in front. 

Yielding to his fears for his own 
safety, Jimmy O’Brien made off 
through the back door, leaving it open, 
just as Tillbury was reaching triumph- 
antly to pick up the cat from the shelf 
—one leap, and Pollux was down and 
out of the door. Simultaneously, a big 
policeman appeared at the top of the 
cellar-stairs, accompanied by an elderly 
lady, who held a lamp in her shaking 
hands. The rays fell full on Tillbury’s 
features. 

“Caught in the act!” yelled the police- 
man, leveling his revolver at the stage- 
manager. “Throw up your hands!” 

Tillbury had barely obeyed the order, 
when a policeman in the back-yard 
called out that he had captured one of 
the gang climbing over the fence. 

“Fetch him in here,” shouted the cop 
from the stairs, still keeping Tillbury 
covered. 

“Officer,” the stage-manager pleaded, 
“I’m an innocent man. If you'll give 
me a chance to explain to the lady—” 
“Explain nothin’! Don’t try to come 


















































any of them. tricks. Keep your hands 
up.” 

Tillbury started to speak, but was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Jimmy, 
whom the other officer held with a firm 
grip. 

“You can leave him with me and ring 


for the waggin,” said the cop on the - 


stairs. 

The second officer surrendered Jim- 
my, seating him squarely on the bottom 
step of the stairs, and went to do as 
bidden. 

“Look here,’ exclaimed Tillbury, 
exasperated, “I can’t waste time with 
this foolishness. I’m stage-manager of 
the ‘Lady Algy’ company. My cat got 
in here, and I was trying to get him.” 

“That’s the freshest yet—to give me 
that kind of a con. You keep your hands 
up.” 

“Lawler’s house, next door, . was 
robbed the same way last week,” put in 
the old lady, excitedly; “two hundred 
dollars’ worth stolen while they were 
away at church.” 

“The same gang, beyond doubt, 
lady,” the officer assured her. “You 
can thank me for bein’ just around the 
corner with my eye peeled.” 

“T shall never cease to. be thankful,” 
returned the old lady, in a quaking 
voice. 

“One favor,” spoke up Tillbury. 
“Will you let me look at my watch?’ 

“Look at your watch!” echoed the 
officer, scornfully. “You’d like a chance 
to draw a gun, wouldn’t y’u?” 

The clock above the stairs struck ten. 

“It’s too late to do any good now,” 
remarked Tillbury to Jimmy, hopeless- 
ly. “We couldn’t get any kind of a 
cat there in time now.” 

“That aint no lie,” Jimmy avowed, 
his head drooping. 

“Tf you hadn’t got scared and opened 
that door we might have landed him.” 

“Youse quit that chinnin’ or I'll put 
the bracelets on y’u,” roared the of- 
ficer starting down the stairs. 

“Aw, give us a rest,” was Jimmy’s 
unwise challenge. 

“T will that,” and the officer carried 
out his threat, putting the prisoners in 
handcuffs. 

A sense of the ridiculousness of the 
situation struck Tillbury and Jimmy so 
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forcibly that they laughed—the reck- 
less laugh of despair. They realized 
that the worst had happened at the 
theatre. The cue for the entrance of 
the cat had come, with no cat. Tillbury 
hoped against hope that Hethcote, for 
once, would have sufficient wit to en- 
able him to fake something and save 
the scene. 

The two housebreakers were hustled 
up the cellar stairs, and out of the 
house to the patrol wagon. On the 
way to the station the officer who had 
captured Tillbury regaled his fellows 
with an account of the difficulty he had 
experienced in securing his prisoners. 
He was sure he had seen O’Brien’s 
picture in the rogues’ gallery, now that 
he had a good look at him in the light. 

Tillbury refrained from laughing. 
He had a plan in mind. It was better 
not to stir up the guardians of the law 
unnecessarily. 

At the police station the miscreants 
were brought before the desk-sergeant, 
who sung out, “What’s the charge?” 

“Burglary,” answered the officer. 

“One word, before you book us, ser- 
geant,” pleaded Tillbury. “Will you 
telephone to the box-office of the Cen- 
tury Theatre and ask T. M. Tausig, 
manager of the ‘Lady Algy’ company, 
to come over here at once?” 

“Don’t let him run in none of that - 
on y’u, sergeant,’ warned the officer. 
“He was givin’ me that brand of guff 
back in the basement, where I caught 
him.” 

“O’Brien and myself are as innocent 
of wrong intent as you are,” the stage- 
manager continued, earnestly. “We 
were after a cat.” 

“A cat!” exclaimed the sergeant, in- 
creduously. “That’s likely. Where did 
you pick them up, officer?” 

“They were just after breakin’ into 
the basement of a widow lady’s house 
on Ninth Street.” 

“The circumstances look bad,” ad- 
mitted Tillbury, “but the truth is we’re 
stage people S 

“Stage people!” snorted the officer. 
‘Don’t they look it, sergeant?” 

Tillbury glanced at his clothes. He 
was covered with coal dust and ashes. 
His hands were grimy, his coat was 
torn and he was minus a hat. O’Brien 






































bore the marks of his explorations 
under the warehouse platform. 

“We may have the make-up of crim- 
inals, but we aint,’ protested Jimmy 
stoutly. “If you'll call up the Century 
and ask for Tausig, he’ll identify us.” 

“There might be something in that,” 
remarked the sergeant, glancing at the 
office. “Stage people is queer. I know 
Tom Jennings, over there in the box- 
office.” Then to Tillbury: “What name 
do you give?” 

“Tillbury—James Tillbury.” 

“And you?” to Jimmy. 

“O’Brien.” 

The sergeant pondered. Finally he 
put the telephone-receiver to his ear, 
called up the theatre, and the prisoners 
heard him say: 


Officer Brady’s just brought in two 
men. They say they belong to the 
theayter....Drunk and disorderly?... 
Oh, no—what?....House-breakin’.... 


What?....Oh, well—yes, call him to 
the ’phone, if he can identify them.... 


That’s beyond me—it was something 
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about a cat....Of course, if you'll see 
that it’s fixed up....No, | havent 
booked ’em....Yes, I’ll release them.”’ 

The sergeant was about to ring off. 

“Wait!” cried Tillbury, snatching the 
receiver. “That you, Tausig?’ he 
called over the wire. “Yes....Where 
have we been? Why, we’ve been hunt- 
ing for Pollux....What?....Don’t 
you understand—Pollux, the cat.... 
c-a-t, cat....What!....Where did you 
find him?....Curled up in the rugs? 


Great Scot!” 

Hanging up the receiver, Tillbury 
turned to O’Brien limply. 

“Jimmy,” he said, weakly, 
chased the wrong cat.” 

“I’m going to let youse go,” broke in 
the sergeant “‘providin’ you can ex- 
plain things satisfactorily to the widow 
lady on Ninth Street to-morrow.” 

The prisoners gave him their promise 
and walked out of the station-house. 

“Jimmy,” said Tillbury, when they 
were half a block down the street, “sup- 
pose we go down there on Ninth Street, 
and take another look for that cat—as 
the understudy.” 


“we 


Society and the Stage 
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Recently Mr. Klaw, partner in the famous theatrical firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger, addressed the guests at a dinner given in New York, on the 
trend of things dramatic. The following is a resume of the talk set 
down for the readers of The Green Book Album who were not present. 








HE relationship of society and the 
stage is one of vital importance in 
the development of a national life. 
In the present writing society does not 
mean the State, a significance given the 
term by Herbert Spencer, but the com- 
moner conception of the word: that co- 
terie or galaxy of cultured as well as 





fashionable men and women who give 
the stamp of approval and the hall-mark 
of intrinsic worth to the arts, sciences, 
and statecraft. 

The theatre needs the aid and support 
of such people, but it wants them in 
front of the footlights. It would be a 
great boon to the theatre if society con- 

















sidered it as seriously as some of us 
managers do. I say “some of us,” ad- 
visedly, because I know there is a per- 
centage among our profession, as there 
is elsewhere, who do not regard their 
work seriously. But on the other hand, 
believe me, the men and women who 
are giving their energy and in many in- 
stances their health for their stage-work 
are very earnest. 

I often wonder if the reader appre- 
ciates just what a first night of a new 
play means to author, actor, and man- 
ager. There is no disaster of a profes- 
sional or business nature that I can 
bring to mind that is quite as tragic as 
the miscarriage of a play at its opening 
performance. Nothing but an earth- 
quake, a flood or a fire—the elemental 
destroyers of man and property—is as 
decisive and as sweeping as the failure 
of a play. It not only means the sweep- 
ing away of months of labor and small 
fortunes of money inside of the brief 
space of two or three hours, but the 
heart-breaking disappointments of the 
artists and artisans who have given their 
nights and days. to ceaseless rehearsal. 
When a play collapses, there are no 
assets. It is a failure generally of one 
hundred cents on the dollar, because 
the scenery and properties that go to 
garnish it cannot be sold for much more 
than old junk. 


Our Worship of Heroes 


THERE are reasons almost psycho- 
logical which make failures of good 
plays and successes of bad ones, none of 
which can be accurately foreseen, no 
matter how shrewd the manager may be. 
And this is particularly true in America ; 
for while we spend more money here in 
inaking productions and the public re- 
sponds with more to patronize them (or 
we could not make them), our popula- 
tion is so varied, our tastes so different 
and conflicting, and the conditions 
which arise from time to time so vari- 
able that we can never foresee the tem- 
per of any particular audience; and in 
spite of the violets which we are con- 
tinually tossing to ourselves because we 
live in this republican form of govern- 
ment, and the fact that every voter is a 
sovereign and that we acknowledge no 
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royal ruler, we are the greatest hero- 
worshipers on the globe. We must have 
some personality to rally round. 

In politics we find this symbolized in 
the boss system, and every small com- 
munity seems to possess one. On the 
stage it has resulted in what we call the 
starring system ; and when you consider 
the hazards of the theatrical business 
from its commercial side, you can well 
understand why a manager might want 
to insure his play to some extent by a 
charming and attractive personality, be 
it man or woman. 


The Favorite Star Idea 


THERE is no doubt that in this coun- 
try many an indifferent play has been 
saved from absolute failure by a favor- 
ite star and many a good one has failed 
for the lack of a star; because it is so 
much easier to advertise a person than a 
ylay under the present press-system, 
which encourages this hero-worship. 
Managers and press-agents are quick to 
see that they can have more written 
about some man or woman than they 
could about the play of the greatest dra- 
matist. So the manager should not be 
entirely blamed for the starring system, 
which at times, I must confess, is devel- 
oped at the expense of good casts and 
plays. But society, which must be more 
or less of a lion-hunter, takes its favor- 
tie star to its bosom and makes his or 
her sticcess more and more possible with 
each new play, particularly if it has any 
merit. 


Moral Plays and Otherwise 


BUT where society can do its greatest 
good to the stage is to turn its back 
upon indecent plays. I am not taking 
up the question here now of the morality 
of plays. It is a very broad question as 
to what plays are moral, immoral, or un- 
moral. But. the question of decency, it 
seems to me, ought to be very easily 
settled. An eminent divine has recently 
had something to say on this subject. 
I am not referring now to the vaporings 
of the men who use the ecclesiastical title 
to get into print and get cheap advertis- 
ing at the expense of the stage, but I 
am referring to the warning cry of 
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Archbishop Farley, which is entitled to 
respect and serious consideration by 
managers throughout this land. 


Dangers of Legislation 


THERE is no use of hysterical and ill- 
considered legislation on this point, as 
some ministers have pointed out. There 
are enough laws now on our statute 
books to close up performances that are 
Clearly indecent. While I have always 
maintained, and we have established the 
fact in the courts, that the theatre is a 
private institution of which the legis- 
lature has no cognizance, I have cer- 
tainly admitted, as the courts have al- 
Ways expounded, that so far as the 
public health, safety, and morals are 
concerned there is ample power for our 
public officials to act. Unfortunately, we 
cannot have for the drama a pure food 
law which would label every play or per- 
formance, because it would be very diffi- 
cult to find the proper analysts ; but the 
performances which are clearly catering 
to pernicious instincts and whose ad- 
vertisements clearly indicate the intent 
should be frowned upon both by the pro- 
fession and by society. 


Some Sample Laws 


AS I have just stated, ill-considered 
legislation always aggravates rather 
than mitigates an offense. My attention 
was lately called to some laws which 
a Brooklyn organization, led by Canon 
Chase of that city, was going to bring 
befort the New York State Legislature 
this winter. It was nothing more or less 
than a law making it a misdemeanor 
punishable with fine or imprisonment on 
the part of any one who produced or 
presented a play that was immoral or 
tended to corrupt the morals of the 
young or old, but it did not indicate 
who was to be the judge of the morality 
or immorality of a play. 

But what interested me most in this 
proposed law. was that according to its 
concluding lines, anybody who shall ex- 
pose, display, post up, exhibit, paint, 
mark or cause to be placed any placard, 
poster, bill, or picture in or on any 
building, billboard, wall, or fence, or on 
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any street or upon any public place 
which shall depict any act or scene de- 
scribing the commission of or threaten- 
ing bodily violence by one human being 
upon another, is guilty of a misdemean- 
or. If that section ever becomes a law, 
I promise two very interesting tests of 
its validity to my Brooklyn friends. In 
the first place, I shall proceed to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art here and 
if it has on exhibition Meissonier’s fa- 
mous picture of “The Brawl” or any 
of Munkascy’s battle-pictures, I shall 
promptly make an effort to have the 
trustees indicted for misdemeanor. And 
perhaps, to bring the absurdity of the 
law a little closer home to its projectors, 
I propose to find out if any public build- 
ing in New York harbors a copy of 
Rubens’ “Crucifixion,” which certainly 
comes under the head of the Ccescription 
in this proposed law, namely, the com- 
mission of an act of violence or a threat- 
ening of bodily violence. 

Newspapers and magazines under this 
law would be debarred from publishing 
any battle-pictures or any illustrated de- 
scription of a strike or riot. I only refer 
to this to show the danger of ill-con- 
sidered legislation. 






The Everlasting Theme 





THE question and conflict of the sexes 
will be a theme for literature, whether 
it be on the stage or in books, so long as 
this old world goes round, but it should 
be approached, on the stage at least, with 
great tact and discretion. And when I 
speak of indecent plays, I think I should 
include, plays which are brutal aside 
from the sex question—plays which deal 
in rapine and murder and plunder with- 
out rhyme or reason, except to conjure 
up horror and morbid fascination. I 
know the law cannot reach them, but 
the managers themselves and society 
can do much to suppress them. I also 
know that we cannot always serve baby 
food at the theatre, that it is a place for 
adults as well as children; but there is 
a dividing line between what is whole- 
some and what is harmful, and the man- 
ager who does not recognize this bor- 
der-line is a menace to his brother man- 
agers as well as to society, 


Free Trade in the Theatre 


By O. L. HALL 








A plea on the part of a well-known critic of the drama for an 
unhampered interchange of plays between this country and Eu- 
rope. The writer deplores the present arrangement by the terms of 
which “the foreign freak flourishes as well as the foreign artist.” 





ITH the bars let down and the 
players permitted to roam the 
theatrical pastures at will, only 
the end of the world marks the end of 
their wanderings. There is no restric- 
tion on the actor-man. He _ blows, 
often in more than one sense, whither 
he listeth, and he goes, sometimes pre- 
ceded by his reputation and sometimes 
vithout any, to the farthest spot on the 
civilized globe, carrying thither the 
message of Shakespeare and Theodore 
Kremer, Isben and Mrs. Hegan Rice. 
What is more important to the good 
people of this good countzy is that this 
is the land to which every strolling 
minstrel turns, for in it the wanderer 
finds a warmer welcome and greater re- 
ward than await him anywhere else be- 
neath the sun. If this country has free 
trade in nothing else, it has it in actors. 
The French and English, the Danes and 
Italians, the Germans and Russians, the 
Trish and Sicilians strut and posture, 
agonize and act on our stage, and the 
playwrights of their several countries 
find a hearing in our playhouses. 
3ut while America lets down the bars 
and bids the wanderers welcome, there 
often is a string to free trading in for- 
eion theatres. The American actor who 
goes abroad, except possibly to Aus- 
tralia, nursing the delusion he will cre- 
ate a furore, is due for a shock. Gener- 
ally he gets it. He receives the hint to go 
back home and learn how to act; to re- 


turn to his native stamping-ground and 
hunt for something that looks like a 
play; or he is told he talks through his 
nose, or that he can’t read poetry, or is 
made to wonder why in the name of 
Heaven he should count himself an ac- 
tor at all. As a rule it may not be so 
bad as that, but one can not always go 
by what rules a condition. The fact 
stands that there is no such welcome for 
American players in Europe, to speak 
generally, as there is for European play- 
ers in America. To be sure, many Amer- 
icans, a very troublesome minority, 
make fools of themselves over the out- 
landers, and those who do not belong to 
this minority might as well, for their 
silence amounts in the end to praise. 


The Need of Free Trade 


WHAT is of more importance to us 
than the unhindered gadding about of 
the actor-folk, however, is a general free 
trade in the drama. That we do not 
have. We offer its benefits to the world 
at large, but the world at large does 
not repay in kind. That is partly our 
fault. Not that Americans are not. will- 
ing their drama, or so much of a drama 
as they have, should be made known to 
all countries, but that American play- 
wrights do not appear to have acquired 
those traits of cosmopolitanism which 
would aid them in writing their plays to 
appeal to all nationalities. Our plays are 
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very much of the seil: they smack of 
the country. And that is one of the fine 
things about them, from our own point 
of view, but an American play that may 
best please us may be a Chinese puzzle 
to the Londoner. Many accurate drama- 
tic pictures of life in this country have 
failed utterly to strike the foreigner as 
real, but a group of caricatures roaming 
about a cabbage-patch and switchyard 
have been proclaimed typical Americans. 
The American, living in what Izrael 
Zangwill has not inaptly called “the 
melting pot” of the nations, and coming 
in contact with the peoples of every 
country, is better able to understand a 
picture of life in another country than 
any foreigner, and this in spite of that 
fact that the American has retained his 
individuality, that he bears as plainly 
now as ever the stamp of his nationality. 

Although the American writers of 
plays have not been able to gain the 
foothold abroad that the foreigners have 
here, the case is not so one sided as it 
might appear. We are taking profit even 
from a snub. Free trade in the drama 
long hindered the development here of 
a native drama, but the importation of 
plays written abroad is now having a 
different and better influence. Instead 
of preventing the development of a 
Yankee drama, it is inspiring it. From 
those who do things well abroad the 
native playwrights are learning how to 
ply their trade more sucessfully, and to 
develop that trade into an art. The Eu- 
ropean influence sits rather heavily up- 
on the ablest of our playwrights to-day 
and many of the best and most success- 
ful of the native plays are closely 
modeled after those which have come 
from abroad. And yet the spirit of the 
American drama is different, and it is 
a different drama in just so far as its 
tone is different from the tone of the 
imported plays. 


The Play Tinkers 


OFTEN the Yankee playwrights, or 
play-tinkers, have become mere adapt- 
ers of the works of the French and Ger- 
mans, even after they have shown abil- 
ity as creators. Hence we find the Eng- 
lished Teutonic farce on our stage and 
a half dozen Englished French come- 
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dies in eur theatres. Fitch, hignself a 
creator, turns to adapt the farce ef the 
German, Alexander Engel and J. Horst; 
Gillette makes an English play from the 
French of Bernstein, and Paul Potter 
does a like service—or commits a like 
crime. And still we find a greater num- 
ber of close translations of foreign plays 
in our country than ever before. Bern- 
stein, Lavedan, Hervieu, de Flers and 
Caillavet, Gavault, and De Gresac fill 
more nights on our stage in this time 
than Sardou and his contemporaries 
have in the past. Hauptmann and Sider- 
mann, and a long line of the latter day 
writers of German farce, are known to 
us through translation or adaption, and 
in the leading cities the plays of the 
Germans are played in the original 
language almost as quickly as_ their 
worth is established in Berlin. We know 
the Italian drama through the works of 
Roberto Bracco, Goldoni Giacosa, D’An- 
nunzio, and others. It hasn’t been long 
since Angel Guimera’s Spanish drama, 
“Marta of the Lowlands” was played in 
this country by Bertha Kalich. The list 
could be extended to include almost ev- 
ery country that boasts a drama. And it 
is not drama alone in which there is free 
trading, for from France, Austria, and 
England come many musical entertain- 
ments, variously designated as musical 
comedy, comic opera, operetta, and what 
not. 


Tried or Untried 


THE importation of this stage stuff, 
good and bad, knows practically no 
limit. Only the inability to adapt it to 
American needs and to public taste 
hinders its use much more liberally. The 
foreigners are flattered, no doubt, to 
know there is a demand, however slight, 
for their plays in America, and Ameri- 
cans welcome the importations as relief 
from the more or less monotonous simi- 
larity of the home-made plays. Then 
there are faddists and freak-chasers who 
profess to believe, and often do believe, 
because they lack artistic sense and the 
ability to judge a work on its merits, 
that whatever comes from afar is better 
than that which originates near at home. 
Tt is these who have been chiefly respon- 
sible for the exhibition of the stranger 






































FREE TRADE IN THE THEATRE 


exotics in the American theatre, and 
while the results they have achieved do 
not balance their enthusiasm, yet they 
have given good instruction to American 
playwrights, by teaching them as much 
what to avoid as what to imitate. 

Many years ago, when there grew up 
in England a distaste, or a professed dis- 
taste, for the French drama, with the 
result that it was largely shut out of the 
London theatres, the English stage be- 
came a desolate platform. Then arose 
the cry for free trade. Englishmen were 
not writing anything worth the name of 
play, unless, at rare intervals, someone 
like Hermann Merivale came forth to 
startle the islanders with a work of 
beauty. The war for the admission of 
plays from Paris was waged with bitter- 
ness, and in time the bars were lowered. 
The stagnant period in England was fol- 
lowed by a flood of French plays, good 
and bad, and this flood has gradually 
and almost continually grown in volume. 
The interchange has not been well bal- 
anced, for England has received from 
- across the channel many more plays 
than she has sent. And of late seasons, 
while America has sent practically no 
plays to France, it has received, either 
direct or by way of London, a very great 
number of French works. And so rapid- 
ly has the French play established itself 
here, that one may be forgiven the 
prophecy that at no far distant time we 
shall come to know as much of Donnay, 
Henry Baitaile, Pierre Wolff, Emil Fa- 
bre, Grieux, Alfred Capus, Georges 
Thurner, Richepin, and Bourget as we 
now know of Hervieu, Bernstein, Lave- 
dan, Gavault, Zamacois, and the late 
Sardou. Many of these works are not 
worth their freight charges for Ameri- 
can use, but some of them we shall see 
as sure as we shall see anything. That is 
one trial we may not escape. 


One Sided Trade 


IT ISN’T difficult to prove the state- 
ment that free trade between England 
and America is one-sided. England does 
not seem to consider that we have much 
to offer her in return for the riches she 
has heaped upon us. There always is a 
steady stream of plays from England. 
We have come to expect to see every- 


thing written by Pinero, Jones, Sutro, 
and Barrie. We know well the plays of 
Shaw, Zangwill, and Jerome. We have 
an acquaintance with Anthony Wharton 
and Stephen Phillips, with W. J. Locke 
and Somerset Maugham, with Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox and Justin Huntley Mc- 


. Carthy, Hubert Henry Davies, and Ce- 


cily Hamilton. They do not always find 
success in America, but they keep com- 
ing nevertheless. 

And how has London, in turn, wel- 
comed the plays of American writers? 
The list may not be important. It is not, 
in fact, for the American plays that have 
been taken to London of late seasons 
have not been, in the main, representa- 
tive American plays. The Londoners 
have looked on “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” “The College Widow’— 
good of its kind but unintelligible to 
Britons—‘“Julie Bonbon,” “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” a B’gosh melo- 
drama, a play of the mining camps, and 
now and then a stray comedy. And by 
their-works shall ye know them. The 
test hasn’t been fair, and the opinion 
voted in London isn’t fair. But can you 
blame them? 

There are several English playwrights 
who do not hold the common English 
opinion of America’s drama. They often 
have voiced an admiration for it. They 
no longer look upon this country as 
merely fit for exploitation after their 
plays have run their course in London. 
They really are sincere in desiring that 
they shall be measured by the Amer- 
ican standard, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Izrael Zangwill, and Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy have tried the experiment of | 
having their plays produced in this 
country before revealing them to their 
own countrymen. This compliment is 
not one-sided. The dramatist does this 
country a kindness, but this country 
does him an honor in making the trial of 
his drama possible. 


England the Source 


IT IS to be expected that England 
will continue to be America’s chief 
source of foreign plays. The old English 
drama is as much our heritage as it 
is hers. Theatrically, the countries 
should be one. The use of the same 
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language, similarity of ideals, likeness 
of taste and opinion—except perhaps 
in the matter of American-made plays 
—make the two countries kin. The in- 
crease in the number of theatres in this 
land, the result of the growth in popu- 
lation and wealth, calls for a more rapid 
increase in the native drama output 
than is likely to be met, and it isn't 
reasonable to suppose that the importa- 
tion of plays will grow less. In fact, 
the more numerous and the better the 
native plays, and the higher our taste 
for the drama is cultivated, the more 
carefully will the American producer 
search the European theatres for works 
of high merit. Native plays will always 
outnumber the foreign plays two, or 
five, or ten to one, but the more good 
home-made dramas the playgoer sees 
the more good foreign plays he will 
demand. 

Free trade, absolutely free trade, in 
the drama would be a boon to every na- 
tion engaging in it. It will be a great 
thing for dramatic art in this country 
to have a _ respectable number of 
American plays produced abroad each 
year. It is true that up to the present 
time the result of sending plays abroad 
in exchange for what America has re- 
ceived has not been very flattering to 
America. Now and again a Yankee 
play has succeeded in London, but often 
the success has depended upon some- 
thing other than the excellence of the 
play. London has turned coldly on 
most plays that have been sent it, and 
it will continue to do so until the 
American playwrights prove to them, 
by the sheer excellence of their plays, 
that this country can produce as good 
a drama as France or England. 

If free trade exists in the field-of the 
drama it exists to a still greater degree 
among the players, as has been sug- 
gested. This country is overrun by 
English players and American players 
dare invade London. We even send 
our good and bad actors and actresses 
to far away Australia and in turn wel- 
come the Australian. Australia ap- 
pears, in fact, to hold a very warm wel- 
come for players from this country, and 
Andrew Mack and Ola Humphreys are 
as much applauded as Margaret Anglin 
and Henry Kolker. And now Robert 
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Mantell, hearing of the applause and 
riches awaiting him in the antipodes, is 
making ready to sail away to them. 


Many English Players 


NO ONE knows how many English 
players are breadwinning in this land. 
The number of minor players from 
across the sea who find an outlet for 
their talent in this country is legion. 
Really a very great number of well- 
known players who are regarded as 
being Americans are English-born. 
Many of them are regarded as Ameri- 
can players, for most of their careers 
have been spent in this country. 

The interchange of players between 
Engiand and America has become so 
common that it is now regarded as the 
natural thing. If Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell choses to play here, Julia Marlowe 
elects to play there. Olga Nethersole, 
Forbes-Robertson, Henry B. Irving, 
Ellis Jeffreys, Alexandria Carlisle and 
Gerta Millar, a varied company, come 
for an American experience, and Grace 
George, Walter Hampden, E. H. Soth- 
ern, Clara Lipman, Eleanor Robson, 
and Billie Burke sail away for the Lon- 
don experience. Skipping across every 
state in the Union are companies com- 
posed almost entirely of English actors, 
and almost every boat carries eastward 
from our shores some. aspiring artist 
who goes to establish his reputation be- 
yond his native shores. Ethel Levey 
and May De Sousa may sing in Paris, 
Louis Mann may act in London, Ger- 
trude Rennyson may locate in Vienna. 
There they are given a welcome, but 
not always so warm a welcome that they 
care to stay for long. The foreigners 
throw down the bars to the Americans, 
just as the Americans throw down the 
bars to them, but abroad they like to 
impose conditions which are not im- 
posed upon the foreigners who come 
here. America does not ask that the 
visitors shall be entirely like Americans, 
but abroad, where everything is well 
established and set, the demand is made 
that the American players shall be like 
their players. This is free trade with 
a condition. America offers it without 
conditions, and the foreign freak flour- 
ishes as well as the foreign artist. 






































The Unsquelchable Johnnie 


By ALICE YORKE 


HE STAGE JOHNNIE is a curse, a bore, or a source of 
sympathetic amusement, according to the tempérament of 
the actress. He is an established stage institution. When 

the Johnnie is a nuisance he is a greater nuisance than the 
Matinee Girl possibly could be, because his activities are never 
circumscribed by the fear of what “they” may say. 

Many actresses feel sorry for the Johnny; we all like him 
in a way. Nobody ever has had the temerity to defend his 
existence. He is indefensible. The manager looks upon him as 
a profitable evil; the actress, if she does the best way, looks upon 
him as an amusing evil; the actor thinks him an insufferable 
bore, even when accepting favors from him, given in the hope 
that they will lead to an introduction to the particular actress 
who happens at that moment to be the chief luminary in the 
Johnnie’s heaven. 

The florists and the confectioners and the cabmen and the 
restaurant and hotel men probably consider the Stage Johnnie an 
exceedingly useful outcrop of modern civilization. All of them 
certainly profit by his numerous love-delusions. 

Usually the Johnnie is quite harmless; sometimes he is simple 
and weak enough to be drawn into criminal practices that he 
may get money to carry on his flirtations; but in all except the 
very rarest of cases, he is to blame for that. 

I don’t believe there is any actress who really hates the Johnnie, 
but I’m sure there are times when every one of us wishes he 
would stop trying to get notes to us asking us to take dinner 
with him, to go autoing, to supper, etc. 

Really, you know, it is funny, but it gets to be a nuisance. 
One never knows when a note is going to jump at her, from some 
nook or cranny. It used to make me so nervous—a lot more so 
than Stone’s Scarecrow ever got. 

Oh, of course the writers are all right—in their way—and 
most of them have sense enough to stop after their first effort 
at striking an acquaintance with an actress fails. ‘They are not 
fools, even if some of them are foolish. I’ve met some of them 
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in the conventional way, and have found them not at all disagree- 
able. 

But, you know, there’s something about the stage that seems 
to turn the average man’s head—just a bit. He may be very 
sensible about most things—about every thing else—but we are 
all more%or less hero-worshipers, and the average man is indulg- 
ing in that mental disease when he lets himself think he wants 
to know an actress just because she has made a little reputation. 
Now that is the reason, too, nearly always. Of course they'll 
tell you it is because you are beautiful, you are charming, you 
are delightful, and a few other pretty compliments, but back of it 
all is burning the fire of hero-worship. 


£4 


~ 


Some people might laugh to hear me apply those words to 
the stage, but they fit, and anyone who has given the subject thor- 
ough study, will agree with me. 

This is the way it is: A man goes to the theatre. Maybe he 
has been working hard all day; things haven’t gone just right; 
he’s cross and he thinks the world is about the last place a self- 
respecting man would choose for a residence. In other words, 
he has a well developed case of grouch. Nobody is worth any- 
thing, and there isn’t anything that is worth anybody’s trouble. 

Up goes the curtain. Stage full of pretty girls in pretty 
costumes; lots of catchy, tuneful music; songs and otherwise. 
Mr. Man begins to feel better. He opens his eyes and lifts his 
ears inquiringly. More pretty girls, more pretty songs, more 
music, and Mr. Man straightens up and takes a little more 
interest in life. 

Along comes the Star. She may or may not be pretty. Her 
gowns are pretty—the management sees to that even if it can’t 
buy her an entirely new face. She has a pretty voice—the man- 
agement insists on a prima donna who can sing, although I have 
heard of actresses who thought it an injustice. Everybody else 
in the house applauds, and Mr. Man rubs his eyes and leans 
forward. Star bows and smiles and nods, and tries to sing. 
More applause, more bowing and smiling, and Mr. Man watches 
tensely. Well, that’s the start. Star sings her song—usually a 
pretty love-song, with a happy ending, so different from all Mr. 
Man-with-the-Grouch has been thinking—and the house gets 
noisy in its applause. Mr. Man joins, because he sees and hears 
everybody else doing that. 

That Mr. Man-with-the-Grouch leaves his grouch outside when 
he goes home that night. He is thinking about somebody on the 
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stage, the Star or some other man—or woman. He’s been in- 
oculated with the stage hero-worship germ, that is the father’ 
to the Johnnie microbe. 

Of course it flatters us, when men like us, applaud us on the 
stage, and want to meet us off the stage. But most of us either 
have sense enough of our own, or have husbands, brothers, or 
mothers to supply any deficiency, to refuse such invitations. We 
cannot afford to do otherwise. An actress is a woman. She is 
an actress only when she is on the stage; and only at those 
times do the rules of the theatrical game apply to her. When 
she leaves the theatre after the performance, she has the right, 
and she should be encouraged and protected by the public to 
exercise that right, of becoming a private person of good stand- 
ing. As such no man should consider himself in the least au- 
thorized, either by usage or good breeding, to try to force himself 
upon her. 

I am very fond of my work, but I am just as fond of my 
womanhood, and I try to be a woman of culture and refinement 
and good sense just the moment I cease being an actress. 

Now that doesn’t mean that an actress on the stage is not and 
cannot be a lady. What I mean is that the actress, in her char- 
acter as an actress, is a semi-public official, because she has been 
elected to amuse the public. But the moment she stops acting, she 
becomes a private person again, with all the rights and privileges 
of a private person. 


#2 


Most of the notes we get from men.we do not know are very 
harmless little things in themselves. Nearly all the writers 
simply are trying to find a way to meet us. Most of them we 
would be- willing to meet in the proper way. 

It isn’t the notes we object to. We usually read them, smile, 
and tear them up. It is the way they come to us that we object 
to. That part of it is enough to try the nerves of an Indian 
cigar-sign. 

The notes come hidden in beautiful bunches of flowers—and 
there isn’t an actress in the world who wouldn’t take a beautiful 
bouquet. They come hidden in the middle of boxes of candy— 
and you know there are few women who wil! not get to the 
middle of a box of good candy in a very short time. 

They try to bribe the ushers to bring the notes to us. They 
try to make friends with the janitors and with the scrubwomen, 
so they can slip in while the theatre is being cleaned, and leave 
notes in our dressing rooms. They even even try to bribe the 
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doorkeepers and sometimes try to bribe the manager, the stage- 
manager, any Official of the theatre who might by any possibility 
at some time have a chance to introduce them. 

The youthful Johnnie, the one who has not been through one 
season, even tries to persuade the stage door-keeper to let him 
enter during rehearsals, or at any other time. He doesn’t do 
that very often. Usually Mr. Doorkeeper puts off Johnnie once 
or twice until finally Johnnie asks him to slip a note into Miss 
So and So’s dressing-room. The doorkeeper—he has to have 
some fun—jollies Johnnie along for months, before the latter 
learns of the futility of trying to reach an actress by way of the 
stage-door. 

Then Johnnie tries to meet some men of the company—and of 
course this isn’t so difficult to manage. Johnnie dines them and 
smokes them and wines them and takes them out in his auto and 
otherwise foolishly spends his money. Finally he gets up the 
courage to suggest that he would like to meet Miss So and So. 
The actors are sorry, but they wouldn’t dare introduce him to her 
without first asking her about it, and there is poor Johnnie where 
he started, except that his pocketbook is quite a bit flatter. 

Of course the Johnnie always has Uncle Sam to fall back on. 
He knows he can put a letter in the postoffice, with a two cent 
stamp on it, addressed to anybody in the country, and be sure 
it will reach that person in spite of doorkeepers, ushers, managers, 
friends, or chaperons. But few of them mail their letters, 
That’s too cheap a way to send them, they think, and so utterly 
unoriginal. For the Johnnie really tries to be original. He has 
an idea that the original man is most likely to attract the attention 
of the actress, as well as every other person in the world. 

It isn’t especially quieting to open your umbrella and have a 
letter flutter out in your face. It isn’t pleasant when you are 
late, and are putting on your make-up in a hurry, watching 
anxiously for your cue, to ram your toe into a letter when you 
try to put your shoe on. 

These are just a few of the ways the Johnnie tries to get notes 
to the actress. They are not half so annoying to us, as the 
middle aged man who ought to know better, who knows the 
theatre manager, the doorkeeper, and sometimes the stage 
manager. 

He is the fellow that between acts goes up to the manager’s 
office, and writes a note—very courteous one, of course—but 
also very cunningly inviting—uses the theatre stationery, and 
sends it back on the stage by the manager’s own office boy. 

This Johnnie isn’t numerous, and perhaps for his own sake, 
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that is very well, because I’m quite certain the girls would organ- 
ize against him, if he happened to come along oftener than once 
every month or so. 


¢2¢ 


There isn’t any way to squelch the Johnnie. Actresses have 
long ago stopped hoping for that. Of course there are individual 
cases where a girl has finally convinced a Johnnie that she is not 
for him, and individually the Johnnie often can be stopped. But 
as a class he is beyond the pale. His ranks are constantly being 
refilled by recruits from all ranks of life. The high schools 
furnish some, the various colleges, law, dental, medical, musical, 
and the universities, are constantly sending new soldiers into the 
army of the Stage Johnny. 

Then, of course, young men—and men who are not so young— 
are always coming to the city from the country or from smaller 
towns, and most of these go to the theatre, and some of them are 
instantaneously transformed into Johnnies. And let me tell you 
that the country-man turned Johnnie is the most persistent and 
most unsquelchable of any in the lot. 

Sometimes it happens that a business-man, who has lived in 
the city all his life, who is known to be staid and dignified and 
straight, suddenly develops the Johnny disease. This is sad, 
because usually it is a rabid case, caused primarily by a sudden 
and violent attachment. He quickly gets over the attachment, 
but remains a Johnnie that haunts the theatres and the haunts of 
theatrjcal people. 

I said at the first that the Stage Johnnie is indefensible, that 
nobody had ever lifted a voice in his behalf. But I'll amend that. 
The Johnnie defends himself. He says he has a right under the 
constitution of the United States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the pursuit of happiness, and that he is pursuing it in 
his own way. 

We, who know actresses, smile at his idea that an actress is 
Happiness, and we pity him, but we like him because of his 
compliment to us—but like him most at a distance. 
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When the Managers Miss 


By BURNS MANTLE 
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A theatrical manager is, after all, human, despite opinions otherwise 
held by authors, and there is little to wonder at that they are unable 
always to “pick winners.” In the present article the author is concerned 
with the opportunities they could not embrace when the knock came. 








F YOU have written a play, or are 
writing a play, and the first manager 
to whom you submit it gives signs 

of accepting it, take back your manu- 
script and run as if the devil and a 
crowd of imps were after you. 

Why? Because not more than five 
per cent of the plays that are accepted 
offhand succeed, while the history of 
practically every play that has been a 
success proves that at least 80 per cent 
of the good ones were refused produc- 
tion, not once but many times, by 
managers to whom they were first sub- 
mitted. 

This, however, is not another of the 
freakisms of the “show business.’ There 
is a reason for it. The play manuscript 
that appeals to a manager at its first 
reading, unless it belongs to the excep- 
tional 5 per cent, is usually written in 
the form and style of the popular play 
then in vogue. It is its timeliness that 
enthuses him, and he seldom is suf- 
ficiently farsighted to see that during 
the year that the author has devoted to 
its preparation, and the second year 
necessary to its staging, the popularity 
of the theme is waning. 

In other words, a play inspired by, 
and written to trade upon the popularity 
of a type of play in vogue two or three 
seasons previous to its appearance is 
half dead before it sees the bunchlight, 
and must be possessed of unusual vital- 
ity to recover from the shock. 


On the other hand, a play that is 
generously refused may be, and very 
frequently is, a season or two ahead of 
its day. Mind you, we do not say that 
all of them are, because we have read 
more than a few bad ones ourselves. 
But it is a fact that play producers and 
play readers are flighty creatures. They 
practically are certain to shy at anything 
new, and the obviously unusual theme 
or treatment, while it is*something for 
which they profess an abnormal fond- 
ness, is the very thing they can be de- 
pended upon either to overlook or to 
openly discredit. 

Many established producers of plays, 
whether they are worth millions or 
mere thousands, never feel that they 
can afford to take more of a chance 
than is absolutely necessary. That is to 
say, they hew as close to the popular 
line as possible, because you must know 
that play producing is not alone the 
most uncertain speculation known to 
this world of gamblers, but one of the 
most expensive, nerve wrecking, peace 
defying experiences as well. It swal- 
lows up fortunes in a day, and turns 
men gray in a night; but, worst of all, 
a failure or two can destroy absolutely 
a man’s confidence in himself and the 
confidence of his friends in him. Shuf- 
fling up and down the theatrical walks 
of both New York and Chicago are 
scores of men who, before they became 
known as failures, were better known 
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as masters of the game; men of wealth 
and influence on whose say so thousands 
of dollars were staked, but men who 
dealt from the same old pack too long, 
and finally lost everything, including 
their futures. 


Success Is Sudden 


YET, the law of compensation is 
exact. If failure is sudden and com- 
plete in play producing, success is equal- 
ly great and equally spontaneous. And 
that is what keeps the game moving. 
There is always someone ready to “sit 
in” the minute a loser drops out. 

Therefore, to get back to the history 
of the successful play and the matter of 
the manager’s judgment, in this atmos- 
pherg of “you never can tell,” the play 
that has a record of having been refused 
two or three or a half dozen times by 
managers of experience is already a 
valuable property. For it is a fact, 


though, we admit, a discredited fact, 
that producing managers are always 
and forever on the lookout for promis- 
ing manuscripts. 


The fact that the 
play that appeals to one does not appeal 
to another is really a point in the play’s 
favor, admitting that it has any merit 
at all, because it has at least “got them 
guessing,” as the saying is, and is quite 
likely to eventually find a manager who 
will consider himself fortunate in get- 
ting it. And while it still may be a 
failure, even under his direction, its 
chances for success are better than they 
would have been had it been. accepted 
by the first manager to whom it was 
read. 

Instances that may be offered as 
proof of this contention are so numer- 
ous that it really is difficult to select 
those most pertinent. Practically every 
success of the last two or three seasons 
has been scored by a play that went the 
rounds of the managers and was suc- 
cessively turned down by the most as- 
tute of them. Perhaps. the story of 
“The Lion and the Mouse” is the best 
known of all. As successful a dramatist 
as Charles Klein, whose “Music Master” 
was even then coining money on Broad- 
way, could not get a hearing for this 
fortune-building drama. In the language 
of the theatre, he “peddled” the manu- 


script for several weeks, only to be 
laughed at for his persistence. 

If he modestly mentioned “The 
Music Master” and its success, he was 
politely told that David Belasco had 
doubtless done much for the play, and 
that David Warfield was responsible for 
the success of the character. Finally, 
more or less disgusted with his recep- 
tions, Mr. Klein turned the manuscript 
over to a play broker. She, in turn, 
called it to the attention of Henry B. 
Harris. Harry B. is the son of Will- 
iam Harris, a member of the theatrical 
syndicate and one of the men who could 
not “see” the Klein play. Young-Har- 
ris, possibly because he was more sensi- 
tive to the spirit of the times, decided 
to take a chance with “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” A company was hurriedly 
formed, the play put in rehearsal, and a 
dog-town selected in Massachusetts. 
When the company left New York to 
play that first night performance friends 
of its members refused jokingly to bid 
them good-by, so sure were they that 
failure and a quick return to the Rialto 
was to be their lot. 


A Successful Failure 


THE result is known. The company 
played that first small town to some- 
thing like $128. The second night the 
opera house, in a second one-night 
stand to which they were to jump, 
burned down, so they remained where 
they were, and the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising the play got brought the sec- 
ond night’s receipts up to $300 and some 
odd dollars. They got into Boston the 
next week and played there ten weeks 
to constantly rising receipts. Then Dan- 
iel Frohman, who also had been one to 
refuse the play, asked that it be taken to 
his Lyceum theatre in New York. There 
it remained the better part of two years, 
while first two and then four companies 
played it on the road. 

Yet that is not so wonderful a record 
as “Ben Hur” has made and is making. 
This glorious spectacle was first sent to 
Charles Frohman. He could not see 
where it had a chance to do anything 
more than offend Christian playgoers. 
Klaw & Erlanger, however, being com- 
paratively new to the business of play 








producing at that time, and eager to do 
something big, took up “Ben Hur” and 
set about giving it a magnificent scenic 
enframement. Down to the days of re- 
hearsal failure was predicted for the 
Wallace play. Joseph Brooks, who usu- 
ally is most optimistic, is reported to 
have returned from the dress rehearsal 
and predicted to Mr. Erlanger that they 
“all would be arrested and jailed” the 
day following the first production. Yet 
“Ben Hur” was the greatest success of 
that year, and of many years, and is still 
following up its earliest triumphs. This 
season it played its seventh engagement 
in Los Angeles, for instance, and to the 
capacity of the largest playhouse in that 
city. 

But to return to Klein and Harris— 
their experiences being more recent and 
therefore more interesting—it is rather 
significant that this author and this man- 
ager have been mixed up with a num- 
ber of present-day successes that have 
been grabbed out of the air of doubt 
and distrust. It is related of Mr. Klein 
that not longer than a few months ago 
he started to read the manuscript of his 
newest play, “The Third Degree,” to 
A. L. Erlanger and several of the lat- 
ter’s advisors. Mr. Erlanger is a man 
of positive convictions, a stage director 
of no mean ability—though his name 
never figures in that connection with the 
K. & E. productions he is responsible 
for them all—and he is quick to form 
an opinion and as quick to express it. 
Mr. Klein, on the other hand, is sensi- 
tive to criticism and, as he has reason 
to be, considering his success as a play- 
wright, more than reasonably certain 
that his way is the better way. 

As said, Mr. Klein was to read “The 
Third Degree” to Mr. Erlanger. He 
started in but when he finished the first 
act Mr. Erlanger observed that it was 
plain to be seen more action would be 
necessary to the opening scenes of the 
drama. Thereupon Mr. Klein, becom- 
ing confused by the criticism, arose and 
announced that it likewise was plain to 
be seen that he could not read the play 
that day. He took it immediately to the 
Harrises and the other day it was pro- 
duced. Now it looks as if it would prob- 
ably be as great a success as “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” 
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Success Becomes Failure 


HOWEVER, all the Klein experi- 
ences are not like this. Following the 
success of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
he wrote a piece called ‘““The Daughters 
of Men.” It was a capital and labor play 
and he worked many months upon it. 
When the manuscript was ready there 
was a scramble to obtain the rights to 
it. All the managers who had refused 
the other play were willing to buy the 
new one, almost at any price. But Mr. 
Klein was loyal. He favored those who 
had favored him. Young Mr. Harris 
was again the lucky man. And “The 
Daughters of Men” lasted about three 
months to forced and unsatisfactory 
business. 

Mr. Klein’s reading “The Third ,De- 
gree” to Mr. Erlanger recalls one of 
George W. Lederer’s favorite stories re- 
specting Sydney Rosenfeld, a play au- 
thor and librettist who has been much 
in the public eye for many years. Ten 
or fifteen years ago Rosenfeld wrote a 
scenario for a play called “The Social 
Wheel.” All scenarios, according to Led- 
erer, sound good, but those of Rosen- 
feld took on a new and. exciting inter- 
est because of the author’s peculiar gift 
in reading them. Something of an actor 
himself, he is able, or at least he was 
able at the time of the story, to mimic 
and visualize his proposed characters 
and situations so cleverly that his listen- 
ers were immediately enthused. 

The first man to whom Rosenfeld 
read the play accepted it, paid $1,000 
advance royalties to bind the bargain, 
and waited patiently for the manuscript. 
When it arrived there appeared to be 
something lacking. Essentially it was 
the same story that Rosenfeld had told 
in the scenario, and yet it seemed not 
the same. In other words, and words 
common to the theatre, while the sce- 
nario was “great” the piece itself was 
“rotten.” Consequently, at the expira- 
tion of the time stipulated in the con- 
tract, in which if no production was 
made the manuscript was to revert to 
Rosenfeld, it was sent home and the 
$1,000 forfeited. 

Again the author started out with 
his play. This time he read it to Nat 
Goodwin, and so eager was Goodwin to 


















obtain it, he locked the door of his room 
and put the key in his pocket. At the end 
of the reading he, too, enthusiastically 
signed a check for $1,000, agreed to the 
other provisions of the contract, and 
hugged the play to his excited bosom. 
But, as he read the play slowly and de- 
liberately to himself, he, too, failed to 
see wherein he could do as much with it 
as the author, and though he tried again 
and again, he finally sent the manuscript 
back rather than risk a production. 

Roland Reed was the next, and then 
there were others. Finally, years after- 
ward, Lederer met the author on the 
street. “Sydney,” he said, “whatever be- 
came of ‘The Social Wheel?’ As I re- 
call it that was a most promising piece.” 

“Tt turned out to be the most success- 
ful play I ever wrote,” replied the other. 
“T made $10,000 out of it.” 

“But I never heard of its being pro- 
duced.” 

“It never was. I sold the rights to it 
to ten different comedians, and none of 
them would take a chance with it.” 


George Lederer’s Persistence 


PERHAPS no man in the theatrical 
business has had mpre experience with 
failures and successes than this same 
George Lederer. They call him the 
“father of musical comedy,” and-a good 
90 per cent of the features that have 
gone to make that form of entertainment 
popular are his. His first big success he 
won with “The Belle of New York,” 
in spite of opposition of every kind. As 
the play was originally written Lederer 
and Klaw & Erlanger were to have 
an interest in it. As it neared its final 
‘rehearsals, however, K. & E. became 
more and more uneasy because of its use 
of the Salvation Army girl. They were 
afraid it would offend, and so they drew 
out. Lederer, however, was sufficiently 
confident to go it alone and the pro- 
duction was duly made at the Casino in 
New York. It was a failure. But in- 
stead of taking it off immediately, there 
was time to be filled in Washington and 
Baltimore and no plays available with 
which to fill it, so “The Belle” was sent 
there. In neither place was it successful. 
Then it happened that for some reason 
Fanny Davenport wa@ unable to fill all 
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the time of her engagement in Boston, 
and Lederer and “The Belle” were sent 
in there as a stop-gap for a week. Here 
the tide turned. Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago followed with at least a measure 
of success, and the “The Belle’ was 
taken to London. Over there it created 
a furore, and yet when Dan Daly se- 
ceded from the London cast a second 
company was organized for America 
and tried again in New York it again 
was frostily received. It was not until 
the London dash had extended into a 
Marathon and Edna May had become 
something of a sensation that the play 
returned to this country and received 
the recognition to which its producer 
believed it entitled from the first. 


A Manager’s Mistake 


WHEN Augustus Thomas, with a 
long:line of successes to his record and 
but comparatively few failures, read the 
manuscript of “The Witching Hour” to 
Daniel Frohman, the latter smiled quiz- 
zically and observed that it would be 
impossible for him to do anything with 
it. The next day he (Frohman) met his 
brother Charles and asked him if he 
thought it were possible "Gus Thomas 
was “going crazy.” And Daniel was not 
the only one who thought so. It was the 
general comment of those who heard the 
telepathy drama read. Even the Shu- 
berts, who finally produced it, were won 
over only after Thomas had _ himself 
agreed to “go in on” the production; 
to stand hatf the expense of producing 
the play, and accept one-half the profits 
in lieu of royalties. As a result of this 
little bargain the Thomas fortune, which 
is already considerable, will probably be 
doubled with his profits from “The 
Witching Hour,” which has been played 
by two different companies this season. 


“The Great Divide” 


WHEN William Vaughn Moody of 
the University of Chicago wrote the 
play that is now known as “The Great 
Divide” he called it “Zona,” after the 
heroine, whose name then was Zona 
Murchee (she getting her name in the 
play from Arizona, where her father 
had sunk a fortune in a cactus fiber 























































plant). The piece was submitted to 
several managers, who scoffed at it 
probably as “high brow stuff,” and 
among others it was read by Donald 
Robertson, who for some years has been 
the strong man in a drama-elevating 
effort being made in Chicago. When 
Margaret Anglin came to Chicago that 
season—this was three years ago—to 
play “Zira,’ Robertson asked her to 
read “Zona,” the title of which was then 
changed to “A Sabine Woman.” She 
read it and liked it. “It’s big, and there’s 
a lot to it,” she remarked to a friend on 
Thursday of the week she read it. “If 
the poet who wrote it would agree to 
certain changes I think it could be made 
a wonderful play. I shall read it again 
to-night.” 

On Friday Miss Anglin telephoned 
this friend that she had read the play 
again and that she was “simply wild to 
produce it;” she had wired her man- 
agers for permission, and though she 
had less than a week in which to pre- 
pare it she was determined to try it if 
they would let her. Saturday she had 
been given permission and the piece was 
put in rehearsal. Moody was in New 
York, about to sail for a vacation in 
Italy, and he was recalled by telegraph. 
Percy Mackaye, who happened to be in 
Chicago, was called in as “author’s rep- 
resentative” to watch the rehearsals, and 
there was much excitement around the 
theatre wherein the experiment was to 
be made the following Thursday night. 

“A Sabine Woman” was produced 
and it seemed a thousand things oc- 
curred to weaken the performance. The 
audience was small and critical; the 
week’s rehearsal had not served to make 
the players sure of their lines, and to 
cap the climax, Miss.Anglin and Mr. 
Moody, both wrought up by the experi- 
ence, locked horns just before the last 
act in what next day proved to be a 
perfectly silly dispute regarding royal- 
ties and the respective rights of author 
and actress. Most of the reviews were 
noncommittal. The actors engaged shook 
their heads wisely, admitted that the 
piece had its good points, but were very 
much afraid that it would not act. 

Miss Anglin took “The Great Divide” 
to New York; Mr. Moody and Henry 
Miller revised it to the extent of short- 
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ening some of the speeches, changing 
the names of characters and title, and 
removing all the dialogue that was un- 
essential to the telling of the story, and 
as “The Great Divide” the play was 
taken on the road. Washington railed 
at it, and Pittsburg declared it was the 
worst thing the smoke center had suf- 
fered in years. After this its producers 
sneaked into the Savoy theatre in New 
York, hardly daring to breathe, and 
awoke a_few days later to discover that 
they had the success of the season and 
the play to which the “great American 
drama” compliment has been attached 
more frequently than to any other. 


“The Man of the Hour” 


EVEN so timely a play as “The Man 
of the Hour” did not escape refusal. 
George Broadhurst, who wrote it, sent 
it to young Mr. Harris, probably be- 
cause he thought a man who had scored 
with “The Lion and the Mouse” would 
be keen for another “topical” play, as 
Mr. Erlanger classifies them. (“These 
present-day-theme plays do not concern 
a subject,” he remarked one day, “but 
a topic. They are as topical as a topical 
song.”) Broadhurst, as said, sent “The 
Man of the Hour’”’to Harris, and Henry 
B. kept it several days. One day he 
was aboard a Hudson River steamer 
with several of his stars. Rose Stahl of 
“The Chorus Lady” was there, so was 
Robert Edeson, James Forbes, and like- 
wise his father, William Harris. Henry 
B. got them all into a cabin as soon as 
he could and announced that he was 
about to read them a manuscript. He 
started in. At the end of the first act 
they yawned politely. When he was half 
through the second the elder Harris 
“suessed he would retire.” At the end 
of that act Edeson recalled a friend 
he had agreed to meet below. Miss 
Stahl lasted nearly through the third 
act, and then she quit and the whole 
affair resolved itself into a joke. “That’s 
all right,” declared Harris, when they 
chaffed him; “this may sound bad to 
you, but let me tell you there’s a lot 
in that play. I’m not going to pro- 
duce it, because I haven’t a place for it 
now, but I’d take the chance if I had.” 
Next day he sent the manuscript back. 
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Something less than a year later Miss 
Stahl was riding out to the Harris house 
in New York, where she had been in- 
vited to dinner. “Rose,” said her man- 
ager, “remember the manuscript I| tried 
to read to you on the boat that day last 
summer?” “I recall your trying to read 
something,” she answered. “Do you 
know what that play was?” “Haven't 
the slightest idea.” ““The Man of the 
Hour,’ ” he answered. And she gasped, 
for the Broadhurst play was just then 
the hit of the moment. 


Another Case 


CHARLES RANN KENNEDY isa 
good-natured but reasonably stubborn 
man. Therefore, when he was ready to 
write “The Servant in the House” and 
his friends persisted in assuring him 
that he was wasting his time, he an- 
nounced that he was writing that par- 
ticular play because he wanted to write 
it, not with any hope of material re- 
ward or any expectation of pleasing 
any one save himself. As the play took 
shape, however, the friends did become 
more or less interested in it, and the 
fact that it was being written was 
bruited about the offices of London man- 
agers. When it was finished several of 
them asked if they might read it. 
Granted the privilege, they respectfully 
returned the manuscript almost imme- 
diately and, in an obvious effort to be 
kind, suggested that if it were not prac- 
tically certain that the British censor of 
plays would refuse a production for 
“The Servant” they might consider it. 
In the course of time the play reached 
the censor, and he passed it. Then the 
managers read it again. And again they 
respectfully returned it, this time with 
the assurance that it was a great work, 
but that they could not think of pro- 
ducing it because of its attack on the 


‘Church of Engalnd. The censor might 


pass it, they agreed, but the public— 
never! 

It happened that the most enthusiastic 
of Mr. Kennedy’s friends was Walter 
Hampden, a young Irishman born in 
Brooklyn and reared in England, where 
he had taken to the stage with excellent 
results—both for the stage and himself. 
He asked Kennedy to let him take “The 
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Servant” to America, and, paying his 
own expenses, he started off with it. 
Fortunately for all parties concerned, 
including the playgoing public, Henry 
Miller was one of the first managers 
approached. Miller is courageous and 
confesses a fondness for the literary 
drama. He agreed with Hampden that 
if he (the actor) would help him (the 
manager) by playing a short engage- 
ment with Mme. Nazimova, he would 
later produce the Kennedy play. So 
fearful were both Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Kennedy when “The Servant” finally 
was produced that they gave the first 
performance at a special matinee to 
avoid the usual New York first-night 
crowd. The next day the play was the 
talk of the town, and has been one of 
the legitimate dramatic sensations of 
the decade. 


Other Refusals 


BUT it is quite impossible to tell the 
histories of all the plays that have be- 
lied the judgment of the managers. To 
do so, as intimated, would be practically 
to relate the history of at least 80 per 
cent of the plays successfully produced. 
And this is true not alone of dramas, 
with an intellectual appeal to the pub- 
lic, but of farces and musical plays as 
well. “The Merry Widow,” for instance, 
was put on in Vienna to fill in two 
weeks’ time while another opera was 
being prepared. It is still a reigning 
sensation in four or five countries. “The 
Round Up” was written for Klaw and 
Erlanger, who expected to “try it out” 
in a Philadelphia stock-company per- 
formance. The stock-company was a 
failure and the play went on the shelf, 
where it remained until a play was need- 
ed for McVicker’s theatre in Chicago to 
fill in two or three weeks in the spring, 
McVicker’s being too expensive a house 
to close early. Success resulted and the 
piece, with all its melodramatic uproar 
and big fight scene, was taken to a $2 
house on Broadway, the New Amster- 
dam, where it made a fortune. 

“The Medal and the Maid” failed in 
England and John Fisher brought it to 
America. In New York it failed again 
as “Mlle. Sallie” and Bert C. Whitney 
bought it for Chicago. In the latter city 
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it succeeded as “A Knight for a Day,” 
was duly passéd back to New York, 
where it ran successfully for months. 

“Leah Kleschna” was read by practi- 
cally every emotional actress, and every 
manager of an emotional, actress in the 
country, before it reached Mrs. Fiske, 
and they all refused it. “The Christian,” 
written for and refused by Charles 
Frohman, was taken up by George Ty- 
ler, who had not money enough at the 
time to finance one of its scenes, to say 
nothing about its five acts. He sold a 
part interest to Theodore A. Liebeler, a 
Philadelphia lithographer, and estab- 
lished the producing firm of Liebler & 
Co., and later another part to A. L. 
Erlanger for $2,500. “The Christian” 
made fortunes for Tyler, Viola Allen, 
and Liebler, and put a neat little ruffle 
on the Erlanger pile. 

“The Auctioneer” was a failure all 
through New England, and Warfield’s 
star, in place of occupying a dignified 
position in the ascendant, was rapidly 
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dipping behind the horizon until the 
Bijou theatre, New York, was reached. 
A season there and both play and star 
were made for all time. 

“Jane,” a farce that made Charles 
Frohman a fortune, was fearfully slated 
at the time of its production, and you 
could have bought an interest in 
“Florodora”’ for a barrel of prunes the 
second week of its engagement at the 
New York Casino. It was not until the 
third week that the sextette “caught 
on.” After that tickets were at a 
premium, and all those with “money in 
the show” were started toward af- 
fluence. 

Therefore we repeat: If you have 
written a play and the first manager 
you approach agrees that it is a great 
play and that he will produce it, grab 
the manuscript and run like—well, you 
run. Of course, if you are not super- 
stitious, let him have it. You never can 
tell, leastways not in the “show busi- 
ness,” 


The Musical Comedy Doctor 


By COLLIN DAVIS 








He’s a little known person, the man who sets the broken legs and 
twisted spines of the musical shows. He’s usually called in the morn- 
ing after the first performance and the librettist and composer hold 
themselves by main force as he unfeelingly overhauls their offspring. 








FIRST MEMBER OF THE ANVIL CHORUS. 

Say, have you seen “The Royal 
Chambermaid,” over at the Alcazar? 
SECOND MEMBER OF THE ANVIL CHORUS. 

No, I haven’t, but I hear it’s pretty 
bad. Have you seen it? 

FIRST. 

Not on your life, but they tell me it’s 
the limit. About the worst ever pulled 
in this old town. 

SECOND, 

Is it going to get by? 

FIRST. 

Sure. They’re doctoring it up now. 

It will be all right in a week or so. 


He often these lines in substance 
can be heard if you have your ear 

close to the ground in matters 
theatrical. Perhaps you unfortunately 
attended the opening performance of 
“The Royal Chambermaid,” listened to 
the wild applause of the wine agents, 
papa boys, and well-meaning friends 
of the performers, heard a few carefully 
prepared impromptu speeches, wondered 
who paid for the flowers and also mar- 
veled how so many people could ap- 
parently enjoy a performance so utterly 
inane and stupid. 














Judging from the friendly attitude of 
the house the piece seemed to be a 
grand success, but judging from the 
piece, it seemed to be one grand failure. 
Perhaps you saw the little congratula- 
tory knots of first-nighters shaking 
hands with the manager and saying: 
“Old man, you have the making of a 
great show,” and the manager’s answer: 
“Come in at the end of the week and 
you wont know it after we have rubbed 
off a few rough edges.” 

The manager is all smiles, but down 
in his heart he knows what is wanted— 
just a new book and about ten good 
song's, and possibly a new company. 

The lights in the theatre go out and 
you go home to forget “The Royal 
Chambermaid’—if you can—but in the 
manager’s office a little group of sad, 
sober men sit down to talk it over. 
There is the manager, the stage mana- 
ger, the unknown business man, who 
has put fifty thousand dollars in 
“theatrical gossip currency” and perhaps 
one-fifth of that amount in real money 
into the venture, the author, the com- 
poser, and the comedian. The author 
hasn’t much to say; in fact he hasn’t 
anything to say, and if he is a wise little 
author he will go home and take the 
composer with him. With this im- 
pedimenta out of the way the storm 
breaks. 

The author and composer before the 
curtain went up were the real goods, but 
if they stayed to venture an opinion at 
a moment like this they would probably 
be lynched. 

The honest critics are going to say 
what they think of it in the morning, 
but if they could hear what is being 
said behind that little office door by the 
men who know—(afterwards) their 
“roasts” they are writing, with pain and 
sorrow in their hearts, would seem con- 
servative indeed by comparison. 


Trouble—But What? 


WHAT is the matter with “The 
Royal Chambermaid?” Nothing much, 
only she is a pretty sick woman. She has 
everything from housemaid’s knee to 
paresis. She is spavined, bow-legged and 
hunch-backed. She has the St. Vitus’ 
dance and the rickets in her pathetic 
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scenes, and she is in a cataleptic trance 
when she is supposed to lightly dance— 
in fact there is hardly anything she isn’t 
afflicted with—expect old age. The 
lights in the little office go out and the 
sad comedian, with the others, go home, 
having made up their minds there is 
only one thing to do—that is if she lives 
through the night—to send for a doctor. 


The Doctor Appears 


WHERE there is life there is hope and 
there is one tiny spark of life—the beau- 
tiful scenery and those dresses that cost 
two hundred dollars apiece. Give the 
musical comedy doctor such magnificent 
scenery and expensive gowns to work 
with and he will certainly put the poor 
old ‘““Chambermaid” on her feet. He will 
inject comedy by hypodermic syringe. 
Comedy! That’s it! That will be the 
remedy—the elixir of life! Give the old 
lady comedy and give it to her good 
and plenty. The play doctor calls on his 
patient the next night. In this capacity 
he gets a very good seat well down in 
front or perhaps right in a box. When 
he isn’t play doctoring he sometimes has 
to pay for his seat. 

Of course he is expected to save his 
patient, right off the reel—that night. 
His brain is supposed to be a seething 
whirlpool of wit and humor. All he has 
to do is to shoot it up on the stage from 
his little golden hypodermic syringe, but 
somehow the syringe doesn’t seem to 
shoot. At the end of the first spasm he 
hasn’t an idea in his head except one. 
The “Chambermaid” is in a bad way 
and first and foremost she needs a back- 
bone—not a new backbone, but a back- 
bone. It hardly seems credible to him, 
but there she is up on the stage, born 
without a spinal column. No wonder she 
is lame, halt, and blind and a trifle 
twisted and wobbly. 

“Well,” says Mr. Manager, “what do 
you think of her?” 

This is the play-doctor’s cue to look 
very wise. He is there to save the pa- 
tient, not to kill her. The anvil chorus 
will attend to that. 

“T think,” he diagnoses, ‘“‘you have 
the elements of a good show but you 
lack the comedy.” 

“That’s it, my boy, comedy. That’s 
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what we need,” the manager answers. 
“Can you give it to us?” 

Of course he can give it to him. He 
hasn’t the remotest idea from what 
graveyard he is going to dig it or what 
will inspire him to manufacture it, but 
that doesn’t make any difference. The 
“Chambermaid” needs comedy, and 
needs it badly, consequently she is going 
to get it. What she really needs is a 
backbone to fasten the comedy ribs to, 
but he doesn’t mention that because she 
would then have to be cremated, manu- 
script and all, and be born again ; and the 
musical comedy doctor has his own chil- 
dren to bring into the world and he 
hasn’t time to adopt some one else’s, 
particularly when he cannot be recog- 
nized as the father. 

The manager says: “Watch the 
second act and after the show I'll give 
you a few ideas.” 


The Doctor’s Work Begins 


IT seems strange to the doctor that 
these few ideas were not interjected into 
the original manuscript, but perhaps the 
manager didn’t read the manuscript so 
he isn’t to blame. 

After the show, the life of “The Royal 
Chambermaid,” neatly typewritten in 
red and purple and bound in green, is 
taken from-the safe and handed to the 
doctor, together with the ideas of the 
manager, the stage manager, the 
comedian, the leading lady, the elec- 
trician and possibly a stage hand or two. 
Everybody knows just what the trouble 
is—a lack of comedy. “Give us comedy. 
Give it to us in chunks,” and the doctor 
goes home to study his case and return 
with his cure in forty-eight hours or 
less. It took the original author six 
months to put “The Royal Chamber- 
maid” on her wobbly pins and perhaps 
six years to get some childlike and un- 
sophisticated manager to lead her stum- 
blingly before the footlights to watch 
those pins go out from under her, but 
the musical comedy doctor must pick her 
up, strengthen her pins so she can stand 
alone, make a new pair if necessary, all 
in forty-eight hours—or less, and the 
strange part of it is sometimes he per- 
forms this seeming miracle. 

The doctoring of a musical comedy is 
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a thankless task at best. No one knows 
where to begin or where to stop. First 
there is the story or plot. Right here is 
the main difficulty—the reconstruction 
of the story. It is an easy thing to say— 
“Give us comedy,” but the veriest novice 
<nows that there can be no comedy with- 
out situations for it. You do succeed in 
finding the story, if you have a power- 
ful microscope in your laboratory, and it 
may be a pretty story and fairly con- 
sistent (though it usually is the reverse) 
but it lacks comedy situations. No dif- 
ficulties beset the comedy characters. 
They do not get into any trouble or if 
they do the trouble is not made real 
enough to interest the audience. The 
comedian must be in hot water. The 
more he gets into it the louder the 
audience will laugh, but the water must 
be hot enough to make him squirm in 
his efforts to get out of it. 

If he accidentally sits down on a 
freshly painted garden bench, the paint 
must be very soft and sticky and his 
trousers must be very new and spotless 
and the audience must know all about 
it beforehand. The curate walks into the 
garden with his fair young charge and 
seats himself on the garden bench which 
the gardener has just finished painting, 
but not in anticipation of the curate. It 
isn’t a bit funny to the curate or the 
young miss. It is tragedy to them, but 
to the small boy who happens by it is 
the funniest thing in the world. The 
curate is the fulcrum of the comedy 
situation—the comedian—and the small 
boy is the audience. The small boy, un- 
less he is from Boston or Philadelphia 
or an expert on paint, will certainly 
laugh. He can’t help it. Now suppose 
the gardener who has painted the bench 
somes back and sees the catastrophe, and 
also suppose that the author has planned 
the gardener to be the comedian and not 
the curate—what should the gardener 
do? The author unthinkingly may force 
him to join in the hilarity of the small 
boy over the curate’s predicament and 
give him some very funny lines about 
trousers, paint and benches. 


Developing a Scene 


THE small boy (the audience), how- 
ever, has had his laugh at the expense 
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of the curate and will pay but scant at- 
tention to the gardener. He is out of the 
picture. The comedy is all over. In a 
siuation of this kind, what can the play 
doctor do? The comedy with the curate 
is good of its kind. He must keep that, 
but as the curate cuts no figure as a 
laughing element he must minimize the 
harm done his trousers and his chagrin 
in the presence of the young lady. To 
use the gardener at all in the scene, he 
has the sort of anti-climax to deal with, 
but the gardener is the comedian and 
he must be used. 

Don’t have the gardener laugh at 
somebody else’s trouble, but give him 
troubles of his own. His job of painting 
has been spoiled. He must do it all over 
again and he is a hard worked gardener. 
He enters and sees the imprint of the 
curate’s broadcloth trousers on _ his 
bench. What does he care about the 
poor curate’s new pants? His bench is 
what worries him and he don’t care 
who knows it. The small boy sees more 
trouble brewing and he forgets the 
trousers and transfers his attention to 
the ruined bench. There is something 
doing for Mr. Curate. This is the 
comedian’s opportunity. It is all he 
needs, and if he is a good one he makes 
the most of it. As Eddie Foy says, 
“He feels his part,” even if he doesn’t 
know why. To work the situation the 
first way it would simply be bringing 
the comedian in on a “cold scene.” No 
matter how bright his lines are or how 
many faces he makes, or how many 
funny falls he does, he will not get 
spontaneous laughter even if he works 
his head off. Comedians know these 
scenes and dread them. They are in the 
position of a man trying to lift himself 
from the ground by his boot-straps and 
they are often ignorantly blamed for 
poor work for this very reason. The 
comedy situation is there but the mis- 
guided author has gotten a_ serious 
character in the trouble and expects 
the comedian to get comedy from the 
situation. He can’t, no matter how hard 
he may work. 


A Case in Point 


A CERTAIN musical comedy was 
played in one of the big city’s theatres 


a number of months. The second 
comedian, by reason of the peculiar 
construction of the piece, was in hot 
water all the time. The principal come- 
dian wasn’t. How he worked to hold his 
scenes. Every time he came on _ the 
stage it was like going to have a tooth 
pulled. The second comedian would get 
the natural laughs and the principal 
comedian would have to come back with 
some forced gag or bit of business to 
throw it his way. In this particular in- 
stance he succeeded, owing to his great 
personal charm and popularity and his 
ability to make something out of noth- 
ing. 

Obstacles much like this confront the 
doctor on every page of the manuscript, 
but as he slashes away with his knife 
he is in constant dread of severing the 
jugular vein entirely and killing his 
poor patient instantly. Local treatment 
in spots is about all he dares to attempt 
with any hope of success. If he has a 
few obvious situations like the bench 
scene to correct, he can improve the 
piece, but without them—woe to the 
musical comedy doctor who gives his~ 
patient a further set-back. He must do 
a quick side-step for the tall timber 
and he must not linger or there will be 
two funerals—his own as well as the 
patient’s. 


Newly Half-Soled 


THE theatregoing public would be 
surprised to know the number of 
musical comedies that are re-written. 
Of course they all are more or less, but 
I am speaking more particularly of 
those that require more heroic treat- 
ment than the efforts of the stage- 
manager and performers, though an 
inventive and intelligent stage-manager 
or comedian can do wonders for a piece. 
They, however, get no credit for their 
work, while the regularly called-in doc- 
tor gets paid for his. 

A comedian once said to Hoyt: 

“What do J get for putting all this 
good stuff into my part?” 

Hoyt told him he would get fired if 
he didn’t. 

A comedian is expected to do all he 
can for his part because, while he is 
improving the piece, he is also adding 
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to his own reputation as a funmaker. 
There are some comedians who prefer 
to write their own parts, no matter 
what they play in. All they require is an 
indication of the situations. They will 
put in their own lines and develop their 
own business. Willie Collier, Eddie Foy, 
Arthur Dun, Sam Bernard, Cecil Lean, 
Hap Ward, Johnny Slavin, and a host 
of others, rarely use a line given them 
by the author. They will, of course, use 
points, if they are good, but they will 
couch them in their own individual 
style of expression. 


Amateur Mistakes 


THE amateur author, who is fortunate 
enough to get his book accepted, doesn’t 
know this, and he writes page after 
page of dreary dialogue which is all 
cut in rehearsal, and on account of its 
length and dreariness, the meat of a 
really good situation is cut with it. The 
very life of the piece may depend on 
this particular situation, but out it goes 
just the same. The original manuscript 
of a piece that is to be rewritten is of 
more value to the doctor than the 
slashed version that is starting the ven- 
ture on its road to ruin. The author had 
some definite end in view when he 
wrote his scenes and someone should 
take the trouble to find out what it was 
and what value to give it either before 
production or afterwards, preferably 
before, of course. 

The great mistake made in the 
musical comedy or play of to-day is the 
_ ridiculous importance given to scenic 
and electrical effects. The story, atmo- 
sphere, and natural situations are en- 
tirely lost sight of. Instead of the effects 
being made to fit the requirements of 
the piece, the piece is hopelessly tangled 
to drag in the effects, and then the 
doctor is sent for to reconstruct the plot 
to fit the electrical devices, gowns, and 
scenery. The opportunities for consist- 
ent effects were in the original script but 
nobody took the pains to think them 
out. 

The producing manager has an idea, 
say for a kangaroo song or a chicken 
number. In it goes, to the detriment of 
the piece. The particular scene may be 
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in Boston or any old place except 
Australia or a chicken-farm. If the 
scene chanced to be Australia nobody 
would have thought of a kangaroo 
song. Probably an Eskimo number 
would be used in that event. There are 
many producing managers to-day who 
will pay out five thousand dollars for 
an electrical novelty or half the amount 
to stage a poor song, who wouldn’t pay 
ten dollars to a competent man to study 
out the piece itself and point out the 
perfectly self-evident faults. 


Cohan’s Skill 


DID you ever notice in Cohan’s 
pieces how his story glides into his 
songs? In “The American Idea” (the 
fastest musical show in America), how 
neatly he slips into the brother and 
sister duet. In ‘Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway,” if you remember, 
Mary is going away from New Ro- 
chelle. The setting is the railway sta- 
tion. A song is needed. Does he put in 
“My Little Dream Girl,” or “The Maid 
With the Startlit Eyes,” or some such 
fool ballad with plenty of electricity? 
No; Mary is going away. Her friends 
come to the station to say good-by. “So 
Long Mary” belonged right in that spot 
and no other, and “So Long Mary” 
made a hit. 

Another little trick Cohan has. He 
gets you “laughing when he says good- 
by.” In other words, he builds to a 
climax, whether it is the end of a scene 
or the end of an act. Cohan’s pieces 
don’t need a doctor. They are strong 
and sturdy children when they are born 
and consequently live long enough to 
cut their eye-teeth and play the dollar 
houses in their third season. It may be 
a matter of opinion how attractive they 
are or what particular “uplift” they 
give to the stage, but I don’t think 
anybody will deny that they are healthy 
enough to make their own way in the 
theatrical world. 

If anybody wants to write a musical 
comedy, learn to re-write one first, but 
don’t anticipate too much longevity, for 
the doctor will probably have to be sent 
for just the same, as very few physi- 
cians ever treat their own cases, 
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Two Big Plays and Some Little Ones 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








The Green Book Album’s New York dramatic critic concerns himself 
this month with “The Easiest Way,” “The Third Degree,” “The — 
Goddess of Reason,” “Kassa,” “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” “The 
New Lady Bantock,” and the uncertain “The Girl From Rectors.” 








O THE casual observer,” said I 
in my first article for THE GREEN 
Book A.sum, “the predilection 

for undraped art must seem general 
at this moment in New York.” 
Archbishop Farley casually observed a 
few of our current performances last 
month, Manager Charles Burnham en- 
dorsed his opinion of them, and so we 
have gone into one of our regular semi- 
decade spasms of virtue. We haven’t had 
a convulsion of the kind since Arnold 
Daly produced “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion” at the Garrick, and the present up- 
heaval was just about due. It will be all 
over by the time these sentences reach 
your eye. The “plays under fire” will be 
running along as before, and the daily 
journals will be devoting their space to 
the newest municipal “graft” or the lat- 
est thing in murders. 

There can be no doubt that there was 
occasion for the first gun fired by Arch- 
bishop Farley, for certain managers had 
overstepped the limit in their faith in 
the theatrical axiom: Nothing risque, 
nothing gain. As usual, however, the re- 
formers who followed soon lost their 
poise, bellowing mad denunciation of 
every performance, serious or frivolous, 
in which it was even hinted that there 
are two sexes or that women are not 
moulded in the shape of their skirts. 
Discrimination there has been none, the 
farce without excuse for existence other 
than its salaciousness being condemned 


no more sweepingly than the carefully 
written drama dealing with the vital 
things of life. Moreover, the whole 
movement has lacked the ring of sin- 
cerity. The newspapers that inveighed 
loudest against immoral plays have 
printed as much paid advertising for 
those plays as they could get, and the 
managers have conscientiously con- 
demned all questionable entertainments, 
the profits from which went to some- 
body else. 

The only substantial result of the agi- 
tation up to date has been a notable 
boom for the performances attacked. 
A. H. Woods, whose production of “The 
Girl from Rector’s” was the proverbial 
last straw, said the other night: “This 
racket has been worth about $5,000 a 
week to me.” : 

One gentleman of my acquaintance, 
the proprietor of a music-hall, is eating 
his heart out in distress that nobody has 
discovered the objectionable character 
of his “show.” 

“T oughtn’t to be allowed to go on,” 
he wept on my shoulder. “At least two 
acts on my bill are a disgrace to the 
community.” 


“The Easiest Way” 


THE pity of the thing is that one or 
two admirable works, treating thought- 
fully and dramatically of human experi- 
ence, have been classed promiscuously 
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with the purely pornial plays. To con- 
demn Eugene Walter’s “The Easiest 
Way” because of its frankness, for ex- 
ample, is like condemning the Capitoline 
Venus because of its nudity. 

“The Easiest Way,” in which Frances 
Starr is appearing before “capacity” au- 
diences at the Stuyvesant, is altogether 
a remarkable piece of writing. Mr. Wal- 
ter’s first success, “Paid in Full,” was 
good stuff, but this is so much better 
that it belongs in another catalogue. 
~ Making due allowance for the fact that 
the plot perhaps was borrowed from 
A. W. Pinero’s “Iris,” one must set 
down this new drama as a truly great 
effort. Its treatment is fresh, original, 
photographically real, and tremendously 
vigorous. 

Art is life with a “stick” in it; Mr. 
Walter has used a telegraph-pole. “Sal- 
vation Nell,’ in which Mrs. Fiske was 
seen here earlier in the season, was real- 
istic, but not much else; the realism of 
“The Easiest Way” is its smallest vir- 
tue, serving only to make convincing the 
clash and conflict of an unforced but 
swiftly moving narrative. Its author has 
not diverted the current of commonplace 
existence to form his little lakes of inci- 
dent. He has never made any sacrifice 
from the ordinary for the sake of situa- 
tion. Strong scenes evolve themselves 
naturally and inevitably through the 
progress of a story that sweeps onward, 
with unerring precision and invincible 
logic, from premise to catastrophe. 

Laura Murdock is a faithfully de- 
picted young woman of the type that 
utilizes the stage as a show-window, 
drawing eighteen dollars a week as a 
preliminary to spending a hundred and 
eighty. She has been cared for by Wil- 
lard Brockton,a broker, but during a stay 
with a stock-company in Denver, has 
fallen in love with a newspaper-reporter, 
named John Madison. John knows her 
history, but, having had a fairly exciting 
past of his own, he agrees to forget 
what has gone before, and to join the 
girl in trying to live straight forever 
more. Brockton warns him that luxury 
is a necessity to this human hot-house 
plant, but Laura promises to wait for 
him, and Madison goes into the gold 
country to make his fortune. 

Laura, whom we see in the second act 
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in a squalid furnished room in a theatri- 
cal boarding-house, holds out as long as 
she can, but, vanquished by poverty, she 
finally returns to Brockton. The two 
take up their abode in “an expensive 
hotel,” shown in the third act, where 
Madison comes at last, well equipped 
with the world’s goods and eager to 
marry the woman he loves. Laura begs 
her protector to keep silent, to let her 
sweetheart believe that she owes her 
beautiful surroundings to professional 
success, but Brockton, who has his own 
code of honor, insists that if Madison 
marries it must be with eyes open. 
Laura promises to tell the truth, but, 
instead, packs and gets ready to go 
away with her lover. When they are on 
the very point of departure, Brockton 
admits himself with his key, and Madi- 
son, in a single moment, learns all that 
has happened in his absence. Laura, suf- 
fering an agony of repentance and fear, 
threatens to kill herself if John leaves 
her, but the threat only moves him to 
call in her maid, to whom he says: 

“Miss Murdock has threatened to kill 
herself if I leave the house. I want you 
to be witness to the fact that she does 
it of her own free will.” 

And he walks out of the door. 

Laura stands for a moment, pistol in 
hand, and then again she takes the well 
trod path of the least resistance. 

“To hell with them all!” she exclaims. 
“T’m going to Rector’s!” 

From beginning to end, from the 
sprightly start of the play to the grim 
tragedy of its conclusion, “The Easiest 
Way” is absorbingly interesting. Miss 
Starr reveals to us a new type of livery 
lady ; a courtesan with all modern im- 
provements, as it were. Our Camilles, 
our Sapphos and our Zazas have been 
large women with a strong inclination 
towards gasps, gurgles, eye-rolling and 
scene-chewing. Miss Starr’s Laura is 
simple, natural, unaffected, exerting a 
wonderful appeal and making a strong, 
if unreasonable, requisition upon our 
sympathies. Joseph Kilgour gives a 
splendidly hard and brilliant perform- 
ance of Brockton, while William Samp- 
son, as a broken down advance-agent, 
and Laura Nelson Hall, as a satisfied 
pedestrian in the easiest way, provide 
character-sketches remarkably truthful 
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and convincing. Edward H. Robins is 
manly as Madison, and Emma Dunn 
won praise for her work in the role 
of an avaricious colored maid. 

Charles Darnton, in The Evening 
World, described “The Easiest Way” 
as “an evening of good acting and bad 
morals.” Personally, I prefer that to an 
evening of good morals and bad acting. 
It is the combination of bad morals, bad 
play, and bad playing which I should 
like to see left to Archbishop Farley 
and Manager Burnham. 


“The Third Degree” 


CHARLES KLEIN’S new play, 
“The Third Degree,” is doing so large 
a business at the Hudson Theatre that it 
promises an earning capacity as great 
as that of “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
It is one of the big hits of the season. 

“The Third Degree” is not a great 
play, but it is exceedingly interesting 
melodrama, with a story that gets down 
into the very English basement of our 
hearts. We are so civilized and sophisti- 
cated that, in these days, it is hard for 
our authors to be primitive. There are 
few dramatists who, like Antzeus, gain 
their strength through contact with the 
earth. Mr. Klein’s production deals with 
the here and now; with emotions com- 
mon to all of us and with suffering for 
which a fellow feeling makes us won- 
drous kind. “The Third Degree’”’ stands 
the acid test of tears, even in its last 
two acts, which are a long way behind 
its first two. Indeed, the first act of “The 
Third Degree,” possessing much of the 
directness of “The Easiest Way,” may 
be set down as one of the most nearly 
flawless pieces of dramatic writing 
known to our stage. 

Howard Jeffries, Jr., who has married 
a girl far beneath him socially, and who, 
in consequence, has been disowned by 
his father, happens to have been in 
Robert Underwood’s rooms when that 
gentleman shot himself. Sleeping off the 
effects of drink, Howard is found alone 
with the body. Police Captain Clinton 
puts him through the “third degree,” 
and the boy, dazed and helpless, is bull- 
dozed into confessing that he murdered 
his friend. Annie, his wife, denied the 
help of the aristocratic Jeffries family, 
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starts out to prove her husband guilt- 
less. Her first step is to secure the aid 
of a famous lawyer, Richard Brewster, 
a task in, which she experiences great 
difficulty, because Brewster represents 
the elder Jeffries. The scene in which she 
finally induces the attorney to under- 
take the defense, winning the intense 
partisanship of the audience by her 
wretchedness and carrying her hearers 
to a hysteria of joy when Brewster 
finally yields to her pleading, has more 
“heart interest” than any other dialogue 
I can remember. 

The grip of the play loosens a trifle 
with the introduction of a complication 
involving Howard’s stepmother, a per- 
son who has no especial claim upon the 
sympathies. Mrs. Jeffries holds a letter 
in which the dead man declared his in- 
tention of committing suicide, but to 
show it would be to jeopardize her repu- 
tation. The boy’s wife, whose name, of 
course, is the same as that of the older 
woman, pretends that the note was writ- 
ten to her. This sacrifice is rather theat- 
rical and unconvincing, but, happily, the 
incident does not consume much time. 
The last act, showing the release of 
young Jeffries, and abounding in deft 
human touches in a scene between him- 
self and his wife, is very appealing, and 
makes a pleasant conclusion to a per- 
formance containing every possible ele- 
ment of popularity. 

Helen Ware’s portrayal of the wretch- 
ed wife is the most notable work of 
histrionic art brought forth by the cur- 
rent season. It is as full of character as 
an orange rind of orange, as real as a 
rain storm. The touch of emotionalism 
in the second act, when Annie Jeffries 
declares “If I don’t laugh I'll cry,” is 
the truest representation of wretchedness 
I have ever seen. Miss Ware comes 
within whispering distance of being the 
biggest actress in America. Ranken 
Towse, in The Evening Post, curbed his 
enthusiasm over her by saying “she must 
not be judged by this one performance.” 
She must not, and she need not be. What 
lover of good acting can forget Miss 
Ware’s versatile delineations in “Sol- 
diers of Fortune,” in “The Bishop’s 
Carriage,” “The Regeneration,” “The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” “The Road to Yes- 
terday,” and C. M. S. McClellan’s short 


















































melodrama, “The Shirkers?’ Without 
much opportunity, Edmund Breese 
makes a favorable impression of the rdle 
of Brewster, and excellent sketches are 
contributed by Wallace Eddinger, as the 
youthful husband ; Francis Byrne, as the 
suicide; Ralph Delmore, as the police 
captain ; and Grace Filkins, as the step- 
mother. “The Third Degree” will make 
the third fortune earned by the pen of 
Charles Klein. 


“The Goddess of Reason” 


JULIA MARLOWE is back in our 
midst with a new play by Mary Johnson, 
entitled “The Goddess of Reason.” 
The piece, which was introduced to the 
public at Daly’s Theatre, is a drama in 
blank- verse, dealing with the French 
Revolution. Miss Johnson’s brand of 
blank verse is rather exceptionally blank, 
and the French Revolution is a shop- 
worn subject for an author, but the of- 
fering is not without charm and dignity, 
while Miss Marlowe’s exquisite acting is 
recompense for the dullest moments of 
“The Goddess of Reason.” 

The story concerns Yvette, daughter 
of a nobleman and a peasant woman, 
who falls in love with Rene Amaury de 
Vardes, Baron of Morbec. Placed in a 
convent through his kindness, she es- 
- capes to take a violent share in the re- 
bellion at Nantes. She saves the life of 
the Baron, accused of being an aristo- 
crat, and then, when he begs her to ex- 
tend her protection to the Marquise de 
Branchforet, of whom she is wildly 
jealous, she denounces them both to the 
mob. Subsequently, Yvette herself falls 
under communal displeasure, and she 
and Rene, reconciled to each other, are 
tied together and thrown into the river 
Loire. 

As I have intimated, the last possible 
word has been written of the French 
Revolution. The insouciance of aristo- 
crats waiting for death, the frenzy of 
the throngs at the tribunals, the grim- 
ness of the women who knitted while the 
guillotine did its ghastly work, all these 
picturesque features of the time have 
been used again and again. In its best 
scenes, therefore, “The Goddess of Rea- 
son” recalls “Robespierre’ and “The 
Only Way,” while its worst are florid 
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and melodramatic rather than poetic and 
moving. 

One remembers in connection with 
this play the words of a celebrated critic, 
who wrote of a scientific work: 

“There are some things in this book 
that are new, and some that are true, 
but the new things are not true, and the 
true things are not new.” 

It is refreshing in these days of flimsy 
farce and silly musical comedy to find 
someone attempting such a production 
as “The Goddess of Reason,” but there 
must be better plays of the same kind 
waiting for the appreciative eye and the 
admirable art of a Julia Marlowe. 


“Kassa” 


IF MISS JOHNSON’S piece is 
florid, what can one say of John Luther 
Long’s latest offering, ‘“Kassa,” in 
which Mrs. Leslie Carter is appearing 
at the Liberty ? Here we have a marvel- 
ous scenic production and nothing 
more ; a romantic tragedy which, under- 


‘neath its gorgeous trappings and em- 


bellishments, is claptrap melodrama of 
the most antique pattern. “Big” scene 
follows “big” scene, almost without in- 
terim, but the effects are without cause, 
the situations without adequate motive, 
the whole structure an echoing, empty 
thing of the theatre. Mrs. Carter, in the 
title rdle, emotes violently, shedding 
oceans of tears and enduring enough to 
have brought about the death of a dozen 
ordinary heroines, yet, when all is done, 
no one in the audience has heaved a 
sigh or shed a tear. It is quite incon- 
ceivable that Mr. Long, who was ca- 
pable of inventing a story so whimsical 
and pathetically human as that of “A 
Prince of Illusion,” could have written 
“Kassa.” 

Mrs, Carter is seen as a. princess con- 
demned to spend her life in the convent 
of Saint Lauka. As a matter of fact, 
she remains there less than five minutes, 
though it is a beautiful convent, and so 
difficult to take down that, after this 
short bit of drama, the audience waits a 
full fifteen minutes for Act. II. Kassa 
runs away with Prince Bela Balvanossi, 
who pretends to marry her and doesn’t. 
When he comes home, many years later, 
she gives him a piece of her mind, and 
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subsequently denounces him to Zickros 
Varsova, Imperial Chancellor of the 
Court of Austria. Then she about faces 
after the good old fashion of “Fedora,” 
and saves his life, returning to the con- 
vent to die. 

It is possible that, in developing this 
theme, Mr. Long left out one stock 
situation to be found in the emotional 
drama of women stars. If so, the finder 
would do well to send it to Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, the Liberty Theatre, New York. 
It might be received gratefully. 


“The Dawn of a To-Morrow” 


WITH all our dramatists and George 
Sylvester Viereck writing “psychologi- 
cal” plays about the mastery of mind 
over matter, the imitative citizen may 
soon be expected to suspend physical 
exertion altogether. If he wants a safe 
moved he will sit down and think about 
it, or, at the very worst, will concentrate 
upon some unhappy person who will 
straightway go and move the safe to the 
spot selected. 

“The Dawn of a To-morrow,” writ- 
ten by Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
acted by Eleanor Robson at the Lyce- 
um, is the latest work to treat of the 
horse-power of the intellect. Glad, a 
waif of the London slums, has been 
taught in a hospital the doctrine of 
“ask and ye shall receive.” So she asks 
for the life and liberty of her sweet- 
heart, Dandy, who is accused of rob- 
bery and murder, and actually does re- 
ceive it, though, truth to tell, coinci- 
dence, a ready wit, and a telephone in 
the hand have more to do with the 
blessing than faith. Incidentally, inter- 
est in Glad and sympathy with her woes 
saves Sir Oliver Holt from suicide. A 
collection of particularly tiresome doc- 
tors have given him up in his West 
End home and the first act, and Sir 
Oliver, attired in old clothes, has gone 
out to lose himself in the slums and 
then to blow out his brains. 

Glad convinces him that brains are 
much better left in. 

“There’s always a to-morrow,” she 
preaches, “and it’s worth livin’ fer!” 

So Sir Oliver lives, at least until the 
final curtain, and presumably for a long 
time afterward, 
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As will be observed, this is a two 
ring drama, which is to say a drama 
with two stories, and it is very rarely 
that there is a performance going on in 
“both rings at once.” When Sir Oliver 
Holt is riding his hobby bareback in 
Ring No. 1, Dandy is getting himself 
ready in the dressing-tent, and when 
Glad, in Ring No. 2, is pleading with 
the man who can save Dandy, Sir Oli- 
ver is stabling his steed for the night. 
The whole play is so thin that it could 
be scraped off the stage with a pen- 
knife. Mrs. Burnett’s chief asset in 
composing it was the optimism of the 
idea, which has helped the piece to a 
fair measure of success. Miss Robson 
herself is responsible for most of the 
prosperity at the Lyceum. Her red- 
headed waif is a dancing splotch of 
sunshine ; as complete a metamorphosis 
from her own winsome self as we have 
had since Ethel Barrymore played 
“Carrots” at the Savoy. 


“The New Lady Bantock” 


FANNY was a music-hall singer in 
London, and she fell head over heels 
in love with Vernon Wetherell without 
ever suspecting that he was really Lord 
Bantock. George Newte, who was Fan- 
ny’s business manager, thought to do 
her a good turn by inventing a family- 
tree, the branches of which fairly bent 
under their load of noblemen and bish- 
ops. Then Fanny married Lord Bantock, 
and came home with him, only to find 
that most of his servants were her own 
relatives. 

Given such a perfectly splendiferous 
idea, any dramatist in the world ought 
to be good for four acts of ripping, 
rippling comedy. Jerome K. Jerome, 
however, whose “The New Lady Ban- 
tock” served to bring Fannie Ward té 
Wallack’s, has failed to realize his op- 
portunities, and the result is a play 
without freshness or surprise. Miss 
Ward realizes her opportunities to the 
limit. Her Lady Bantock is a most en- 
gaging delineation, with a touch of char- 
acter commonness, and loads of wistful — 
charm. There is no longer a question as 
to the future of this young woman, who, 
a few years ago, was a figurante in the 
David Henderson extravaganzas, 



















































“The Girl from Rector’s” 


I HAVE already remarked that the 
proverbial last straw to break the cam- 
el’s back of our tolerance was “The 
Girl From Rector’s,” now current at 
Weber’s Theatre. The chief offense of 
this production is the obvious desire to 
be naughty; the straining after every 
suggestive line and situation to be found 
in the farce. “The Girl” has been de- 
picted on our billboards, with frock cut 
just below the limits of propriety, seat- 
ed astride a lobster, and labeled “A 
spicy salad with very little dressing.” 
All this is so objectionable that such 
lines as “What is the way to your 
room? Right up the aisle of a church 
with a marriage license in your hand,” 
seem mild in comparison. 

Pierre Veber, author of that daintiest 
and prettiest of comedies, “The Secret 
of Polichinelle,” wrote “The Girl From 
Rector’s,” and it was adapted by Paul 
Potter, who seems willing—at union 
rates—to supply New York with as 
much wickedness as it desires. The 
story, sadly muddled in its present form, 
deals with the adventures of Loute Se- 
daine, who lives with her husband, 
Judge Caperton, in Battle Creek, and 
with her lover, Richard O’Shaughnessey, 
in New York. She is terribly jealous of 
Richard, and so that gentleman finds 
himself in a nice predicament when, 
stealing off to Battle Creek to marry 
Marcia Singleton, he pops into the arms 
of her near relative, Mrs. Caperton, and 
recognizes in that lady none other than 
Loute. There are six or eight hearty 
laughs in the piece, but its fun can never 
be described as fast and furious, and, 
but for its salaciousness, there is no 
doubt that the board painted for it would 
read “R. I. P.” instead of “S. R. O.” 


The Musical Comedies 


WE HAVE had four new musical 
comedies this month—two from Lon- 
don and two from Chicago. Much as 
I should like to say the contrary, it 
must be admitted that the honors go 
“Havana,” 


to London. transplanted 
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from the Gaiety Theatre to the Casino, 
with James Powers in the principal 
role, is as lively and agreeable an en- 
tertainment as one could wish. It has 
several amusing incidents; as, for ex- 
ample, one in which Mr. Powers, learn- 
ing that he has but to admire an article 
owned by a Spaniard to receive it with 
the warmest compliments, expresses 
such ardent and specific admiration of 
the clothing worn by a native gentle- 
man as enables him to “make a Salome 
out of this fellow.” The play abounds 
in witty lines, and the melodies, by Les- 
lie Stuart, though they do not displace 
memories of that composer’s “Floro- 
dora,” far outrank most numbers of 
their class. One strain, sung frequently 
by eight pretty girls, to the words 
“Hello people, people hello!” would 
make the success of any musical com- 
edy. 

“Kitty Grey,” at the New Amster- 
dam, is to be considered chiefly as a 
monologue for G. P. Huntley, an ex- 
ceedingly droll comedian, best described 
as an English Joseph Coyne. The piece 
itself, adapted from the same source 
that provided “The Rounders,” is mild- 
ly entertaining, and the music fairly 
pretty, but Mr. Huntley lifts it from 
the rut of the mediocre. His monologue, 
in which he describes shrimps as 
“highly strung animals with a keen 
sense of humor,” is particularly laugh- 
able. The best songs in the play are 
“The Tract,” “King Hal’s Gals,” “Mr. 
Soldier,” “Mlle. Pirouette,” and “Just 
Good Friends.” Julia Sanderson and 
Valli Valli are members of the support- 
ing company. 

“A Stubborn Cinderella,” which has 
won a semi-success at the Broadway, 
has the merit of some originality, and 
the demerit of much noise. Joseph How- 
ard’s music lacks character. We like 
John Barrymore’s low comedy, and 
Sallie Fisher and Alice Dovey have 
made hits. George Ade’s “The Fair Co- 
Ed” reintroduces Elsie Janis at the 
Knickerbocker and uses up a lot of ma- 
terial that the author had on hand after 
finishing “The College Widow.” 

That’s all! 
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Famous Stage Romances 


By SHIRLEY BOURNS 








In this article Miss Bourns writes most entertainingly of those mar- 
riages in which the stage and its world became linked to the world of 
society and wealth. Unquestionably the stage-girl has many oppor- 
tunities for a romance, and she frequently takes advantage of them. 








HE recent visit to this country of 
Mrs. Antonio Fernando de Na- 
varro, who, twenty years ago, was 

known as Mary Anderson, the stage- 
idol of the American people, recalls a 
number of famous marriages in which 
men of great wealth and high social 
position have chosen their life-partners 
from the beautiful and talented women 
of the theatre. 

When Mary Anderson left the stage, 
there was great consternation among 
the long list of her admirers, who 
could scarcely become reconciled to the 
abandonment of a brilliant career at 
its zenith, and they have always cher- 
ished the hope that she would some 
day return to it. But that hope must 
now be abandoned, for, shortly after 
her arrival, Mrs. de Navarro declared 
most emphatically that she would never 
again return to thé stage as a profes- 
sional player. 

“My occasional appearances in Eng- 
land,” she explained, “have always 
been in the interest of some charity; 
but I have no intention of going back 
in any other way. I have a horror of 
the thought, though I left the stage 
with regret, and I look back upon my 
life as an actress as a pleasant mem- 
ory. The public was kind to me, and 
I retired at a time when it appeared 
that playgoers wished me to remain 
and entertain them. 

“T feel very much as did Minnie 
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Hawk when the King of England 
asked her why she no longer sang. 
Miss Hawk replied: 

““T would rather have your majesty 
ask that question than to ask me if I 
were still singing.’ ” 


A Western Girl 


MARY ANDERSON was always 
spoken of as a Kentuckian, though she 
was born in California; her mother 
was a Philadelphian of German des- 
cent, and her father a New Yorker. 
The family, however, moved to Louis- 
ville when little Miss Mary was only 
a year old, and it was in that city that 
she made her début as an actress. Her 
school training did not last long, for 
the restraints of the schoolroom were 
incompatible with her impulsive, ar- 
tistic nature, and sympathetic and far- 
seeing parents did not force her to 
continue it after her fourteenth year. 
The alluring diploma had little charm 
for Miss Anderson, and her energy in 
the schoolroom was devoted largely to 
amusing herself and the other pupils, 
much to the annoyance of the teachers. 
However, she was endowed by nature 
with an appreciation of literature, and 
her intellectual development may be said 
to have begun at the time she left 
school, for she manifested an intense 
liking for Shakespeare, read voracious- 
ly of the immortal poet, and committed 

































long passages to memory, including the 
parts of Hamlet, Richard III., Wolsey 
and Juliet. Plays were rehearsed in the 
solitude of her own room, the various 
articles of furniture being rearranged 
for the different settings, and there, 
Juliet’s gentle sighs and pensive co- 
quetry often fell from the back of a sofa 
or a big upholstered chair. The theatre, 
too, was visited as often as possible, and 
upon reaching home, she delighted in 
mimicing the players she had seen. 
much to the amusement of the family 
and whatever friends happened to be 
present. 

Mary Anderson was fortunate in 
having the sympathy of her mother 
and of her stepfather in her histrionic 
ambitions, and this circumstance saved 
her many of the hardships that attend 
the launching of a young actress upon 
the turbulent sea of theatrical life. Her 
own father died in the civil war, a 
soldier of the South, and her mother 
was married, four years later, to Dr. 
Hamilton Griffin, who took the keenest 
interest in his talented stepdaughter, 
fostered her ambitions to the best of 
his ability, and for many years acted 
as her manager. This arrrangement was 
most advantageous in the beginning, 
but it finally ended disastrously, as Dr. 
Griffin kept so tight a hold on the purse 
strings that the talented actress found 
herself fairly begging him for a few 
dollars of spending money, though she 
was earning a fortune for all concerned. 
When the facts of the situation be- 
came plain to her, and she realized that 
the money was her own, it did not take 
her long to apprize her over-zealous 
manager that his services were no 
longer needed. 

Mary Anderson was likewise fortu- 
nate, in the beginning of her career, in 
having the admiration and encourage- 
ment of many of the most notable lights 
of the stage. Before she had attempted 
a public performance, and even before 
she had decided definitely to take up the 
work professionally, she called upon 
Charlotte Cushman, who was then liv- 
ing in Cincinnati, and that celebrated 
actress, after hearing her recite, ad- 
vised her not only to adopt the stage 
as a career, but to begin as a star. In a 
recent interview, Mrs. de Navarro said: 
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“I am not sorry for having been an 
actress, I think the experience did me 
good; it made me a better woman. I 
saw phases of life that I would not 
have known otherwise, and it taught 
me unselfishness. It caused me to put 
a higher rating on kindness.” 


Her First Appearance 


THIS confession is interesting, for 
the reason that it implies the presence 
of discouragements and obstacles that 
must at times have fallen in her path, 
and this condition is the opposite of 
that usualy associated with her, in the 
minds of the public. For some unac- 
countable reason, Mary Anderson’s 
career is popularly thought of as one 
long and unruffled success. As a matter 
of fact, however, it was not all roses, 
by any means. Her first appearance, 
which took place in Louisville, Novem- 
ber 27, 1875, was a splendid triumph. 
She was just sixteen years old, radiant- 
ly beautiful, and her earnestness, the 
power of her acting, compelling though 
crude, and the richness of her voice, 
won the instant approval of both au- 
dience and critics. But the public’s 
opinion is unstable, particularly in the 
judgment of a new candidate for his- 
trionic honors, and a few weeks later, 
in St. Louis, Miss Anderson was re- 
ceived coldly. A year after her début, 
while playing at John McCullough’s 
stock-theatre in San Francisco, she ex- 
perienced a complete failure: the au- 
diences were not only indifferent, but 
the critics discouragingly severe. Lucki- 
ly, though, it happened that Edwin 
Booth was in San Francisco at the time, 
and both he and John McCullough 
braced her courage by their kindly in- 
terest and advice. They saw what the 
critics could not see—that Mary An- 
derson, as a player, was destined to be- 
come famous. This cheerful sympathy, 
however, did not change her luck en- 
tirely, for upon her return home, she 
attempted a summer tour of Kentucky, 
which proved so dismal a failure that 
she was obliged to discontinue playing. 
For a brief period, her ambitions suf- 
fered, but the enditg was happy, for 
she received an offer from a Washing- 
ton manager to star under his direction 

























at a salary of $300 a week. From that 
time on, her career was a brilliant 
success. 

Mary Anderson retired from the 
scene of her triumphs when she was but 
twenty-eight years of age. Her mar- 
riage to Mr. Antonio Navarro, a New 
Yorker at the time, has been most happy. 
They have a beautiful country home in 
England, and there are two children, 
Tony, a boy of ten, and the baby, Mary 
Elena, a chubby faced little three-year- 
old. 

The glamor of the theatre is no more 
for Mary Anderson. 

“T hardly ever go to the playhouse, 
except to please my husband, or my 
boy,” she said. “I am happy with my 
family, and all of my interest is cen- 
tered there. On the stage, one plays a 
part. It is not real. There the love- 
making is play, nothing more. I prefer 
love in the reality. My love is here, real, 
genuine!” she declared, with a grace- 
ful sweep of her white « gloved-hand 
over.the heads of her two children. 


Fannie Ward 


THE future of an actress who mar- 
ries at the height of her fame and re- 
tires from the stage is even more un- 
certain than that of an American heiress 
who marries an English lord. Some, 
like Mary Anderson, forget the theatre 
and are content to live quiet, domestic 
lives; while others, who have every- 
thing that love and millions can lavish 
upon them, yearn for the old life on the 
stage—the glitter and applause, and are 
not content until they return to it again. 

Of the last named, Miss Fannie 
Ward, who is delighting American au- 
diences with her sprightly rendering of 
“The New Lady Bantock,” is a con- 
spicuous example. 

“The plaudits of a multitude,” she 
declares, “are far sweeter than all that 
the wealth of Ormus or the Indies 
could buy.” 

And Miss Ward ought to know 
whereof she speaks, for her husband is 
Joe Lewis, the South African diamond 
miner and millionaire, who would 
spend a fortune any day to satisfy the 
whim of his bewitching wife, provided 
that whim did not lead in the direction 
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of the theatre. Unfortunately, though, 
the applause of the audience was the 
one overpowering desire of her heart. 

Fannie Ward was an American girl, 
and her name before she went upon the 
stage, was Fannie Buchanan. Her home 
was in St. Louis, Missouri, and her fa- 
ther, John Buchanan, was a prominent 
wholesale merchant before the business 
failure that took his pretty daughter out 
of school and made it necessary for her 
to decide on some means of helping 
herself to a livelihood. 

It was through the influence of Mr. 
John W. Norton, former manager for 
Mary Anderson, and a friend of the 
Buchanan family, that Miss Fannie de- 
cided upon a theatrical career. Mr. Nor- 
ton recognized her dramatic capabili- 
ties, advised her to become a player, 
and secured her an engagement with 
Effie Shannon and Herbert Kelsey who 
were then playing “The Charity Ball,” 
in New York. The part to which Miss 
Ward was assigned was a small one, 
but she acquitted herself in a way that 


-brought the prediction from her spon- 


sor, Mr. Norton, that she would some 
day become a famous actress. 

Miss Ward’s début was made twelve 
years ago, and a few seasons later she 
went to London. She was engaged at 
the Gaiety theatre, and later at Drury 
Lane, which was then under the man- 
agement of Augustus Harris. “Cheer 
Boys, Cheer,” one of the big productions 
at this theatre, was built with a view of 
furthering Miss Ward’s talents, but 
Mr. Harris died four months after the 
opening night, and the star moved to 
the Vaudeville theatre, where she 
played the principal role in “A Night 
Out,” a comedy that ran for eighteen 
months. It was during this engagement 
that she met Mr. Lewis. 

Of course the first thing for the mil- 
lionaire to do was to fall in love with 
the dainty little actress. That didn’t take 
long. But there was a protracted siege 
ahead of him, nevertheless, for it took 
Mr. Lewis eight months to persuade his 
fiancée to leave the stage. All of this 
time they were engaged to be married. 
Finally, the ceremony was performed, 
and Miss Ward gave up her profession- 
al work for a life of luxuriant leisure 
and social triumphs. Summers were 
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spent at Chalfont St. Giles, and winters 
at Berkeley Square. A beautiful little 
daughter arrived to grace the union— 
her name is Dorothy, and her godpar- 
ents are Sir Thomas Freake and the 
Countess Stava. Everything that a 
pampered darling could wish was lav- 
ished upon the wife of the millionaire, 
but it was not enough, All the money 
and all the love in the world could not 
smother her longing for the footlights. 

“T know that I have been intended for 
the stage,” says Miss Ward, “for the 
reason that even during those happy 
years of married life, I had a longing 
to return to it. I begged my husband to 
allow me to go back, but he always re- 
fused emphatically. After I had been 
married three years, the manager of the 
Drury Lane theatre asked me to return 
and take part in ‘Who’s Who.’ I cannot 
tell you the sensations I enjoyed on the 
first night of my reappearance. They 
were too delightful for words!” 


Edith Kingdon’s Romance 


ANOTHER famous theatrical mar- 
riage that linked millions with the stage 
was that of Edith Kingdon and Mr. 
George Gould. Miss Kingdon was a 
member of Mr. Daly’s exclusive stock- 
company when she left the stage to be- 
come the wife of the noted railroad mag- 
nate. Occasionally, Mrs. Gould returns 
to the stage for a single appearance, to 
help out some charity, but she has never 
had any desire to go back professionally. 
The breath of scandal has never seared 
this union; here, money and happiness 
are united. Mrs. Gould is a woman of 
Strong character, and great personal at- 
tractiveness, but her charms are all re- 
served for her husband and her family. 


Julia Arthur’s Story 


JULIA ARTHUR is another beauti- 
ful woman of the stage who forsook her 
profession for the less scintillating at- 
tractions of private life. This time, 
again, it was a millionaire who was the 
cause of it all. Miss Arthur was a 


woman of rare beauty and extraordinary 
personal magnetism, and her place upon 
the stage has never been filled by any 
one else. There is no one just like her, 
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and many in her audiences -vho admired 
her especial charms have never forgiven 
her husband for depriving them of the 
peculiar pleasures which they experi- 
enced when seeing her upon the stage. 
They regard her retirement in the light 
of a public calamity. 

Julia Arthur was born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and her stage-career began 
when she was fourteen years old, with 
a Shakespeare barn-storming company 
that is said to have been sheltered under 
more eccentric varieties of barn archi- 
tecture than were ever unearthed by any 
combination of players that ever took 
to the road. It was good practice, how- 
ever, and the experience laid the foun- 
dation for a knowledge of acting that fi- 
nally raised Miss Arthur to a place 
among the most prominent players of 
the time. 

It all had to end, though, for one 
night, along came Mr. Benjamin P. 
Cheney to knock down the little block 
house of Miss Arthur’s dramatic ambi- 
tions. Mr. Cheney is a multi-millionaire, 
a Harvard man, a member of the Hasty 
Pudding club, and incidentally, a man 
who knows how to win a woman. After 
marrying her, he gave her a little blue 
diamond for a Christmas present that 


cost $190,000. 
Minnie Ashley 


THE marriage of Miss Minnie Ash- 
ley and Mr. William Astor Chanler was 
another that robbed the stage of one of 
its most engaging entertainers. Those 
who remember Miss Ashley’s exquisite- 
ly charming rendering of such little 
songs as “The Monkey on the Stick,” 
“A Little Bit of String,” “I’m a Dear 
Little Iris,” and “This Naughty Little 
Maid,” in “The Geisha” and “A Greek 
Slave,” will never cease to regret that 
she is no longer accessible to the public. . 
Her dancing, too, was a rare delight to 
the audiences of ten years ago, and it 
is interesting to note that her interpre- 
tation of the dance was just that which 
is now being so broadly exploited as an 
innovation by the Isadora Duncans, and 
the Adeline Genées. To Miss Ashley, 
dancing was something more than vio- 
lent physical exercise; it was a means 
of symbolic and poetic expression. 




















Minnie Ashley was born in Fall 
River, Mass., and her first public ap- 
pearance was at a children’s festival in 
the old Boston Music Hall. When she 
was very young, her father and mother 
separated,—their name was Whitehead 
—and later her mother moved to Boston 
and married a man by the name of 
Ashley. It was as Minnie Ashley that 
the little girl was known. 

Mr. Chanler, to whom the captivating 
actress was married in 1903, is a great- 
great-grandson of John Jacob Astor. 
This was not Miss Ashley’s first matri- 
monial experience, however, for while 
she was playing with De Wolf Hopper, 
she became the wife of William Shel- 
don, a half-brother of Walter Jones, 
from whom she was afterwards di- 
vorced. 


A Recent Romance 


THE marriage of Miss Mabelle Gil- 
man to William Ellis Corey, president 
of the United States Steel corporation, 
which took place in the spring of 1907, 
is so fresh in the public mind as to need 
little comment to recall the storm of dis- 
approbation that fell from the columns 
of the press upon the determined heads 
of the actress and her millionaire ad- 
mirer. 

Miss Gilman was born and educated 
in San Francisco and it was while she 
was a student at Mill’s college that 
Augustin Daly saw her for the first 
time. He was so much impressed with 
her ability that he offered her a place in 
his New York Company, which she 
gladly accepted under a five years’ con- 
tract. Thus began a public career that 
ended in one of the most sensational 
love-affairs this country has ever known. 


Fritzi Scheff’s Love Affair © 


THE recent marriage of Fritzi 
Scheff to John Fox, Jr., adds another to 
the long list of brilliant stage-alliances, 
for in this case, fame was added to 
fame. John Fox, Jr., is one of the most 
noted of the younger writers of the 
day; he is one of America’s best known 
war-correspondents, and a man of great 
personal popularity whose friends reach 
‘round the world. 
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The marriage took place quietly one 
Sunday afternoon, at the home of Mr. 
Fox’s brother at Mount Kisco, New 
York, and the ceremony was performed 
by the Methodist clergyman of that 
town. The vivacious little songster of 
“The Prima Donna” is not making any 
change in her professional program be- 
cause she has added a brilliant husband 
to her list of luxuries. She was chirp- 
ing just as gayly as ever the night after 
the marriage, and she will still continue 
to do so. This is not M’lle Fritzi’s first 
venture into matrimony—her divorce 
having been an item of recent news. 


The Actress of Nobility 


MANY actresses have entered the 
English peerage through the stage-door, 
and ‘earliest in the list was Anastasia 
Robinson, who married the Earl of 
Peterborough in the year 1724. It was 
of this singer that Gay wrote in an 
epistle : 

When Anastasia’s voice commands the 

strain, 

The melting warble thrills through every 

vein. 

The ethics of matrimonial alliances in 
those days, however, were not what 
they are now, for it is said that the Earl 
kept the marriage secret until a few 
days before his death in St. James’ 
Palace, when he called his relatives and 
friends about him and publicly acknowl- 
edged the woman to whom he confessed 
he owed the best and happiest hours of 
his life. It is said the shock caused An- 
astasia to faint away, and no wonder. 


Camille Clifford’s Romance 


A MARRIAGE that caused more 
sensational newspaper-talk than any 
that has occurred in recent years: was 
that of Camille Clifford and the Hon. 
Henry Lyndhurst Bruce, the eldest son 
of Lord Aberdare. The press-agents 
made the most of it for the reason that 
Miss Clifford’s engagement to the 
young lord was known while she was 
still playing, and also because her me- 
teoric career was so extraordinary. 

Miss Clifford was born in Norway, 
and she came to the United States for 


“the purpose of earning a living. At first 


she succeeded in doing this in an hon- 
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orable but most humble capacity, but a 
menial position was not one for which 
she was intended by nature, however, 
and irksome surroundings induced her 
to seek more congenial employment. 
She presented herself as a candidate for 
the chorus of a comic opera company 
and was accepted. This gave her the re- 
quired start and put her in a position 
where she was soon recognized by 
shrewd managers as possessing the 
qualities that make. for quick success. 

Henry W. Savage selected her. to rep- 
resent the typical New York girl in 
“The Prince of Pilsen,’ and her im- 
personation was the great hit of the 
opera. After a triumphant tour of this 
country the opera was taken to London 
where Miss Clifford appeared with equal 
success. She then joined Edna May’s 
company in which she sang: “Why do 
they call me a Gibson Girl?” It was dur- 
ing this engagement, in the season of 
1906, that she met Lord Aberdare’s son, 
to whom she soon became engaged. 
There was much parental storming and 
fuming, and Lord Aberdare even went 
so far as to shut the door in the face 
of the young lovers, but his wrath blew 
over in a little while. 


Miss Frances Belmont 


A MARRIAGE of an English peer 
to an actress, that has proved most 
happy, was that of Lord Ashburton and 
Miss Frances Belmont, who belonged 
to one of the “fifty-seven varieties” of 
Floradora Sextette choruses. 

In private life Miss Belmont was Miss 
Frances Donnelly, and she got her start 
when she broke out of the ranks of half 
a dozen beautiful young scrubwomen, 
stepped to the footlights, and did a neat 
little song and dance of her own. The 
audience applauded, and the manage- 
ment scolded, but just the same Miss 
Belmont received a raise in salary for 
her misdemeanor. 

Miss Belmont ‘went to London as 
leading woman -for Charles Hawtrey, 
and it was then that the British lord 
fell in love with the red haired beauty 
and asked her to marry him. 

Now Lord Ashburton is one of the 
richest peers in England, and his fam- 
ily is one of the oldest and proudest, 
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According to precedent, they thought 
that they ought to have something to 
say concerning their relative’s selection 
of a wife, and so they made various and 
sundry comments that were intended to 
change his mind, and incidentally pre- 
vent the marriage. But it just so hap- 
pened that the young lord was of age; 
that he owned his title in fee simple, and 
had a right to bestow it where he listed, 
and he listed to Miss Belmont. 


The Countess of Rosslyn 


THERE have been other unions of 
actresses ‘and Englishmen of title, 
among which is that of Miss Anna 
Robinson and the Earl of Rosslyn. This 
is one of the few that have ended dis- 
astrously, a divorce having recently been 
granted. It is interesting to note that 
most of these marriages have continued 
in happiness, and that very little scandal 
has attached to the unions of talented 
actresses and titled men. Of course there 
was the case of May Yohe, who eloped 
to Yokohama with Putnam Bradlee 
Strong while she was still Lady Hope, 
and shocked the Orient with her furni- 
ture-smashing soirées, which she said 
she was obliged to indulge in occasion- 
ally to break the monotony of the ter- 
rible Japanese calm. But her case was 
an exception, for, as a rule, these mar- 
riages are happy. Lady Violet Greville, 
who was once commenting on the fact 
that so many marriages take place be- 
tween peers and actresses, had this to 
say: 

“The glamor of the footlights has a 
good deal to do with it, and the fact 
that the actress makes the most of her 
beauty. Then, the enormous advertise- 
ment given to young actresses by pho- 
tographs and the press creates interest 
in them, and the girls are clever enough 
to desire and insist on marriage. More- 
over, there is a want of attraction in 
girls in society. They do not lay them- 
selves out to please men as they used, 
because they are too engrossed in their 
own games and amusements to care; 
besides, they associate so much en cama- 
rade with their male friends, that the 
glamor, the mystery, the aloofness 
which are carefully cherished by the 
stage, have disappeared.” 
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The Actor’s Safety Valve 


By VICTOR MOORE 


WISH all actors and actresses knew as well as I do how 

greatly their work on the stage can be humanized by the aid 

of periodical hunting and fishing trips, and outdoor life of 
any character. An outing at the end of a week before the foot- 
lights is a safety valve that enables the tired man to blow off 
the accumulated steam of petty envyings and jealousies; it 
enlarges the store of knowledge of human nature, real human 
nature; it makes one feel less like a thing apart from the re- 
mainder of the world and more like one of the people who are to 
be entertained; it softens one’s viewpoint of things in general. 
This feeling of brotherly sympathy makes work less irksome, 
and it cannot fail to attract a like feeling in the audience, the 
result being a firmer foundation for success. 

I never let slip an opportunity for getting away from the 
theatre and out into the country, on the water, in the woods, 
in the fields, in summer or winter. Whatever success I may have 
attained on the stage I believe is due, to a large extent, to this 


practice. 
#2 


When “The Talk of New York” was first produced in Chi- 
cago I went hunting every Sunday during the eight weeks we 
played there. Each Saturday night after the performance, 
I boarded a train for Momence, a little town not far from the 
city, reaching there about two o’clock in the morning. A farmer 
met me at the little station and we drove in his wagon to the 
farm-house several miles away. Sometimes I would get a few 
hours’ sleep, but often I would begin at once to get my hunting- 
togs ready, and be off after a breakfast by lamplight. I would 
tramp the fields and marshes all forenoon and half the afternoon, ‘ 
and then jump on the train that would get me back to Chicago 
just in time for supper. 

The first Sunday I was very tired. I had not noticed, in the 
excitement of the hunt, how far I had been walking, and my 
long rubber boots had not.seemed heavy. But when it came to 
start back to the wagon that would take me to the station, I 
realized it. I looked across the fields to the wagon and then 
at my boots. The horses seemed a thousand miles away in- 
stead of two. Half a dozen times on my tramp back to them I 
would stop and rest, lying flat on my back on the ground for a 
few minutes. 

One might imagine that my “Kid Burns” that night would | 
not be a very creditable performance, but it wasn’t so bad. Of 























































































course I was tired, but it was the weariness that is a relief from 
the nervous exhaustion that comes from too much city life. 
That night I slept like a baby, and the next day I felt so well I 
thought I might be able to carry the world on my back; and all 
during the remainder of that week my work was like play. That 
was the way it was all those eight weeks. 

That play was my first real starring experience, and it was a 
trying experience, too. I doubt if I should have been able to bear 
up under the strain and keep from going to pieces if it had not 
been for the help those week-end jaunts gave me. The change of 
air, the change of surroundings, the change of thoughts, the 
change of companions, the change of living; all these refreshed 
me and gave me a supply of good-humored energy that prevented 
my work from becoming monotonous and tiresome. 


&#e 

Every summer I spend out of doors, and in the autumn I 
come back to my work, strong, happy, cheerful, and grouchless, 
with a fund of good-feeling and sympathy for humanity great 
enough to carry me through the season without becoming peevish 
with myself, and consequently with the world. 

Last summer I spent at Lake Meddybemps in Maine. Joe 
Jefferson’s son has a place up there, and we had a beautiful 
vacation. I am more of an angler than a fisherman. I fish for 
the joy of the contest. I would rather catch a two pound bass 
than a hundred pounds of cod. I obtained more pleasure from 
a gloriously exciting battle I had there with an eight pound 
land-locked salmon, than I could from catching three sea-trout 
on the same line at the same time and hauling them up, hand 
over hand, like so much dead weight. 


¢#¢ 


I had been fishing and was starting for home, trolling, while 
the man rowed. He remarked that he wished I might land a 
salmon, and the words were not out of his mouth before I felt 
a tug at the line and the reel began to hum. An instant later it 
stopped; the line was slack; and I thought I had lost the fish. 
I reeled in almost half the line before I felt another tug, and we 
both wondered what was on the hook, deciding that it could not 
be a bass or he would have jumped out of the water. The line 
grew slack again and I continued reeling, being convinced the 
fish had escaped. Suddenly there came a vicious jerk on the 
line, the reel whizzed, and we saw a great salmon jump six feet ° 
out of the water in front of us. He had swum under the boat 
and gone ahead while I was reeling in the line. 

He sulked for about ten minutes on the bottom, and then came 
up and gave me a battle royal. He was so big I could not get 
him in my landing-net, although I brought him close enough 
several times. Finally I managed to get him entangled in the 
net, but was forced to lift him into the boat with my hands. He 
was a beauty and worth all the scratches I got from his fins. 
Sometimes I spend my vacation on the ocean. Though I do not 
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fond of Cape Cod waters. I cannot imagine anything more de- 
lightful than an early morning sail on the ocean. A sailboat 
seems so much alive, and there is the tug of life in the feel of 
the tiller as we scud along over the waves. 

The ocean is inspiring. It makes me-get outside of my shell 
of egotism; it makes me feel that it is not “I and the world,” but 
“The World and I;” that I am only a part of the great universe, 
small, and apparently of little consequence, but with a work to do 
that only I can do and that I must do. I know little of the 
mountains, but I have heard people who loved them say their 
effect is much the same as the sea’s. 


¢#¢ 


When a little boy I loved the water, especially the ocean, and 
now when I am tempted to think too much of the unnaturalness 
of the world I find the sight or even the thought of the sea is a 
safety valve that soon calms me. It is so tremendously natural, 
so much a thing of life, so irresistibly the preacher of continual, 
determined, never-ceasing work, work, work; it is enough to 
make the laziest man ambitious. 

The sea has taught me the lesson that success means con- 
stant effort; that we should not be disheartened by seeming 
failures, discouraged by either small or great disappointments. 
The lesson of the ocean has carried me through many troubled 
waters, through many trying experiences, through dark and 
dreary days; it has been the safety valve that has kept the sweet- 
ness of success from being embittered by the poison of conceit 


and jealousy. cn 


As far back as I can remember I have longed to be a person 
of some consequence on the stage. This longing must have been 
long before my school days, for even then it was well developed. 
If a Friday afternoon passed without my “speaking a piece” some- 
thing was radically wrong, and the usual routine was jarred. I 
took part in every amateur theatrical performance that was given 
in Hammonton, N. J., where we lived. I saw every play that came 
to the little town, and followed the same practice after we moved 
to Boston. I remember I saw James A. Herne in “Shore Acres” 
five times in one week at the old Boston theatre. 

In Boston my supernumerary days began. My first appear- 
ance on the stage was as a spearman in “Babes in the Woods.” 
The manager advertised for tall men. I was about fifteen years 
old, just as short as I am now and almost as chubby, but I 
wanted to get or the stage as a spearman, and I did. I went 
to the stage-door and joined the waiting army. I was so much 
shorter than the others, the doorkeeper wouldn’t be able to see 
me, so I pushed a flag-stone up near the door and stood upon it. 
He saw me, and beckoned me in; I was given a suit of armor 
and a spear, and I made my first stage-appearance. It was a 
proud moment. 

































































































After that, whenever a super was needed I applied for the 
position. I became so well known at the stage-doors of all the 
theatres, that whenever I put in an appearance and supers were 
needed, the doormen would let me in without any question. 
Once, in a Roman mob-scene—I do not recall the name of the 
play—the mob was expected to charge with drawn swords upon 
something or somebody. The way | waved my weapon caught 
the stage manager’s eye and he told the other supers to follow 
my example. It was another proud moment. 

In the course of a year I became such a great actor that I was 
given a speaking part. I think I had two lines to say, as a 
slave bringing news from the battlefield. I spent half a day 
making up for the part and rehearsing my speech, and when I 
spoke it and was carried off, fainting, in a cart, I was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. 

From that time I looked upon myself as a real actor. As I 
progressed in ability and success, I came down in my own esteem, 
and I hope that now the two extremes have met. 

I joined dozens of traveling companies that went out from 
Boston. Sometimes they lasted for a night; sometimes for a 
week; sometimes longer. Usually, however, I counted myself 
fortunate if I was paid enough money to get me back home in 
lieu of the ten or twenty dollars a week I had been promised. 

&é£¢ 

From this precarious existence I graduated into the ranks of 
a stock company at Newark. Those were proud days, but days 
that tried my patience and tested my courage. I might have 
given up if it hadn’t been for the thought that I could not, and 
for the encouragement my father gave me. He never lost faith 
in me and always urged me to “keep on.” It has been one of 
my biggest regrets that he did not live long enough to see that 
his confidence in my ultimate success was, in a measure, justified. 

Once at Newark we decided to play “Quo Vadis.” The com- 
pany was so small there were not enough actors to properly cast 
the play and I was called upon for the part of Nero—I had 
been playing light comedy. 

I played Nero, of course, and the criticism in the paper the 
next day contained this sentence: 

“Victor Moore as Nero tried hard.” 

I believe this phrase tells the entire story of my stage career. 
Often I have been tempted to stop trying, but the temptation was 
put to flight by the thought that the sea and all Nature keeps 
everlastingly at it, and always trying hard. This inspired me to 
fresh efforts, and gave mea better grip on myself and on things 
in general. 

I was in stock until I went on the vaudeville-stage, a few years 
before Cohan gave me a part in “Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way.” I have played between four hundred and four hundred 
and fifty characters in the “legitimate” drama, and with a few 
exceptions I have copied the lines of all these characters in a 
book. 
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I could not measure in dollars and cents the value of these 
early experiences and hardships. I cannot think of anything 
that I would be willing to buy with the good results from these 
experiences. And yet I would not choose to go through them 
again. 

These rambling sentences seem to have little connection with 
my subject, but I hope to remedy the seeming discrepancy. I 
have told these things to illustrate my idea that the best play is 
the “human” play and the artist is the actor who is human and 
idealistic at the same time. I cannot conceive of an actor be- 
coming an artist so long as he thinks the world revolves about 
himself ; he must keep himself in the background, even in his own 
thoughts ; he must try to learn from his own, and the experiences 
of others, how to be human. Lest some might misunderstand me, 
let me add that I do not consider myself an artist. I am still in 
the hoping stage. 

22 


My experience in Boston and later in stock and then on the 
vaudeville stage, including a very trying trip through England, 
gave me many peeps into different phases of human nature. I 
have tried to utilize this knowledge in my work on the stage, and 
have found that it has been a great help in my efforts to be thor- 
oughly human and natural. 

But such experiences, and the knowledge of human nature 
gained from them, are not broad enough. We ought to get out- 


side of our own circles if we want to depict the thoughts of © 


people who do not live within them. My fondness for nature and 
outdoor life has been a great blessing because it has been the 
means of my getting away from myself; it has taught me that 
life is not confined in the narrow limits of one body or one brain; 
it has made me feel that the best any of us can do is to “try 
hard.’ 

The realization of the bigness of life has not made me too self- 
condemnatory, but on the other hand it has kept me from believ- 
ing that I can stand alone; it has taught me that my work as an 
individual is to do the very best I can do, always keeping in mind 
the fact that the very best I can do is only a part of the best that 
all mankind must do. 
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Now the theatre, to appeal to the public, must give a picture of 
life as it is now, not as it was a hundred years ago, or as some 
one thinks it ought to be, or even as a few think they think it is. 
Many a good play has been ruined because the actor failed to get 
away from himself and into the heart of the world; failed to 
touch the string that would make his work seem natural and 
human. 

One cannot know this heart of the world by staying on the 
outside and trying to peep through the windows, perhaps while 
wearing glasses that are discolored by too great a sense of his 
own importance. To get into the world’s heart we must study 

































































































human nature as it is, not as we think it ought to be. The 
“human” plays and the “human” actors, according to my ideas, 
represent the very summit of stage art. 

But who can tell how a farmer would feel when his crops were 
ruined just when the mortgage was due, unless he goes to the 
farmer to find out? And who can act as the farmer would act and 
talk as the farmer wouid talk, under such circumstances—or 
under any other circumstances—unless he has heard and seen the 
farmer and studied him at first hand? 

Why is it that Denman Thompson has made a living, throbbing 
play of “The Old Homestead” for forty years? It is because the 
people know the play is real, and that Uncle Josh is living by 
the thousands all over this good land of ours. 

We cannot learn what real human nature is by studying people 
as they appear when on dress-parade. We cannot tell what people 
are by the way they appear in a theatre, in the restaurants and 
cafés of a big city. A study of people under such surroundings 
might give us a splendid idea of how they act and feel in those 
surroundings. 

@##e 

The average actor and actress lives in a false world of false 
proportions, and to know human nature well enough to depict 
it with living realism, it is necessary to get away from this false 
environment and study it at first hand. You can tell more about 
a man’s real disposition on one day’s fishing-trip than you can by 
taking dinner with him in a city restaurant every day for a year. 
Men in the city are under the restraint of “good form.” When 
they get away from the place where “good form” is the standard 
of living, they become their real selves. If they are “good form” 
at heart, they will be such in camp, on the water, anywhere, 
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Any amount of theoretical study and any amount of the mastery 
of the technical part of acting, can never make an artist. Unless 
to these he can add thé vital element of naturalness he always will 
remain merely a good actor. The public demand real people in 
their plays, not men and women dressed to look like real people, 
speaking words that none ever hears spoken by such characters 
in real life, and in a way never heard outside the theatre. 
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Hunting, fishing, swimming, sailing, the ocean, the mountains, 
the lakes, the prairies, the forests. These are the safety valves 
for the actor who wants to get rid of the accumulation of false 
ideas and stock up with the real goods. It is a pleasant prescrip- 
tion and it isn’t difficult to take. 









































Little Eva’s Kid 


By WILLIAM CAREY 








There is a touch of pathos in this story of a little child of the stage. 
Reared in the atmosphere of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” the mite “just 
growed” like “Topsy” until her path crossed that of a comedian when 
—but that is the story, and it will well repay the reading of it. 





T twilight, a few flakes of snow be- 
gan to fall, and the leading lady 
remarked wearily that perhaps 

they would have a white Christmas 
after all. It really mattered very little 
one way or the other, but her chance 
remark opened a new channel of con- 
versation, and the members of the little 
theatrical company gathered closer 
around the fireplace in the dreary rail- 
road-station and exchanged little remin- 
iscences of holiday seasons past and 
gone. 

“All of which happened when I was 
with Mansfield,” ended the leading man 
to one of his tales. 

That he had never been nearer to Mr. 
Mansfield in all his life than to have 
happened to ride up-town with him one 
afternoon in a Broadway car mattered 
little. The company listened with the 
respect due his position as leading man, 
all that is, but James Moberly. Moberly 
turned his back on his fellow-players, 
and opening the door, walked out on the 
little platform. 

His retreat caused no comment. The 
character man of the little troupe was 
a strange and silent individual. He made 
friends with neither the men nor the 
women; he asked nothing of any one 
and gave nothing in return. 

“Moberly’s a hard nut,” the comedian 
had complained more than once. 

“He’s been crossed in love, you 
know,” the leading lady would then ex- 
plain. “He was head over heels in love 
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with a most charming girl and she jilted 
him for his best friend. It broke his 
heat. Don’t be hard on the poor fellow, 
Dick.” 

And the comedian always laughed 
and always made thé same reply. 

“Well, I guess it was a pretty good 
thing for the little girl. He’s a sour old 
customer. I guess in time he’d have 
broken her heart had she given him a 
chance. Play you a game of pinochle, 
Bess.” 

To-night they saw him leave the 
room, but while the comedian winked 
at the leading lady neither of them said 
a word. Perhaps the excitement of 
Christmas, felt so strongly even out 
here in this little prairie town, made 
them more charitable towards their fel- 
low beings, or perhaps again they had 
only wearied of James Moberly’s way. 

Outside, in the crisp December twi- 
light Moberly buttoned his overcoat and 
began to pace the platform. The wooden 
boards creaked under his weight, not 
that he was a big man but rather be- 
cause he planted his feet so firmly. He 
was very deliberate in all his move- 
ments. ; 

Presently he drew up abruptly, 
mumbling a half apology as he brushed 
against something that just reached his 
waist? 

“I—didn’t see you in this half light,” 
came the words from his thin smooth 
lips. 

“E’cuse me—it was me, I guess, I’m 



































so little,’ was the answer flung back 
to him. 

He looked down at the small figure 
standing before him. It was a child 
wrapped in a long plaid shawl, with a 
gay red tam o’ shanter on its head. 

“T—hope I didn’t hurt you,” Moberly 
said. 

“No. It don’t matter,” replied the 
“mite. “I’m waiting for the up-train, are 
you?” 

“Ves.” 

“I’m going to Beatrice,” came the in- 
formation. 

“Are you?” 

“Yes; where are you?” 

“Carthage, I believe.” 

“Ts it nice there?” the child ques- 
tioned him gravely. 

“T’ve never been there before,” Mo- 
berly answered. 

“Neither have I. I’ve been most every 
place in the Middle West—small places 
I mean—but I’ve never been there. This 
is one jay town, aint it? No wonder 
they call it Cobtown Junction.” 

“It’s a poor show-town,” Moberly ad- 
mitted, thinking ruefully of the empty 
seats at the opera-house the night be- 
fore. 

“Aint it?” came the triumphant cry. 
“Why we barely got away—nineteen 
fifty-five in the house all told.” 

Moberly leaned forward and peered 
into the child’s upturned face. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he cried at 
last. 

“Me? I’m Little Eva's kid,” came 
the prompt reply. 

“Little Eva’s kid ?” 

“Hm-m. My ma was Little Eva. We 
was out with a “Tom’ show.” 

“Uncle Tom’s cabin,’ you mean ?” 

“Sure! We was Tomming—been 
Tomming ever since I kin remember. 
Maw played Little Eva till—she died.” 

There was a break in the child’s voice 
that touched some secret chord in Mo- 
berly’s breast. 

“Come here,” he called softly. 

A pair of hands clung to his arm and 
a warm body nestled against his coat. 
“So your maw’s dead?” he asked 


again. 
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“Hm-m. She wasn’t strong and she 
got thin. Then she began to cough all— 
all the time. She was sick and twice 
she couldn’t play and then Thompson 
got mad at her. He wanted to leave her 
behind in the last town but Daisy Le- 
roy—Daisy was Topsy—Daisy made 
him bring her with us here. And then 
she got worse and one night she died. 
They were all at the show but me. Daisy 
took up a collection and they buried 
maw in the cemetery before the others 
left town. That’s all.” 

“And you?” Questioned Moberly. 

“T’m going to Beatrice. See, here’s 
my ticket pinned to my clothes.” 

“What are you going to do there?” 

“Please, I’m going to the orphanage 
there. Some ladies in Cobtown got me 
in.” 
“Going to the orphanage?” cried Mo- 
berly, a trifle nonplussed. 

“Yes, sir. There’s no place else for 
me to go, they say, now Maw’s dead.” 

“But your father—” began Moberly. 

“Oh! Maw said never to count on 
him. And I don’t know where he is— 
nobody does?” came the scornful 
answer. 

Moberly was silent a second. He was 
thinking deeply. 

“Here comes the train!” cried the 
child suddenly. 

Moberly turned to get his suit-case 
and met the other members of the com- 
pany coming from the waiting-room. 
They passed him with silent contempt 
and the man’s face flushed. Quickly he 
caught up his grip and swung himself 
aboard the train. He hurried through 
the half-filled car and chose a seat well 
up front and away from the others. 

Here he seated himself and opened 
a New York newspaper some three or 
four days old. 

“Mister!” came a voice at his elbow. 

He looked up and saw the child with 
the scarlet tam o’ shanter. 

“Kin I set with you?” 

Moberly was secretly pleased. No 
one had ever sought him out and asked 
permission to share his seat before. 
Now he pushed aside his overcoat and 
patted the place beside him invitingly. 

“Come along, kid,” he said almost 
shyly. 

His invitation was accepted without 




















further ado and for some minittes they 
sped along in silence. 

“Are you an actor,” he heard asked 
him presently. 

“T act for a living,” he fenced. “No- 
body has ever called me an actor.” 

“T see. ‘Tom’ show ?” 

“No, repertoire. ‘Monte Cristo,’ 
‘East Lynne,’ “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room,’ ‘Ingomar’—oh, most  every- 
thing!” he answered. 

“Gee, you must be swells!” 

Moberly smiled. “We are. Ten in the 
company and one trunk of leg drops. 
Still we can put on anything from 
‘Hamlet’ to ‘Camile’ in ten minutes.” 

“Hully gee!’ came the admiring ex- 
clamation. 

Moberly nodded and then smiled as 
he met the face turned confidentially to 
him. 

For once in a long, long time he 
found himself enjoying another’s so- 
ciety and this other was a mere, a 
motherless kiddie on its way to an 
orphan asylum. He raised his arm and 
cuddled the little body to him. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“No, endeedy. This is great, ridin’ 
and talkin’ with you. You’re a nice man. 
I like you better’n anybody except 
Daisy. And maybe I like you better’n 
Daisy only she was good to maw.” 

“Like Daisy best then,” said Moberly 
quickly. 

“T will. But I do like you.” 

Again there was silence and Moberly 
turned over an important issue in his 
mind, wondering, planning, rejecting, 
hoping. 

“Say, kid—” he began. 

“That’s me, mister.” 

“Do you want to go to that orphan- 
age, kiddie?’ he asked quietly. 

“Tt’s all that’s left for me—they all 
say so,” came the answer. 

Moberly hesitated. “It’s this,” he said, 
at last, “I like you and you like me. ’'m 
all alone—nobody. I get lonesome some- 
times and I thought—perhaps you’d like 
to be—my kid.” 

“Your kid! Oh, cheese it, mister, 
you’re throwing sand in my eyes!” 

“No, I mean it.” 

“Honest truth, cross your heart, hope 
to die? You want—me—to be—your— 
kid! Oh, mister, don’t wake me up!” 
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“Well, what do you say?” asked Mo- 
berly with a ghost of a smile. 

“Honest ?” 

“Honest !” 

“Oh, gee, you mean it? And I wont 
have to go to that orphanage? Mister, I 
love you like—like—yes, better’n Daisy, 
yes!” 

Moberly drew the slender body closer 
to him, patting the thin, cold hand that 
eagerly clutched at his. 

“Well, it’s a bargain then, and we 
wont say anything more about it,” he 
said quietly. 

The child was very still for a short 
space. The train sped on, swaying jostl- 
ing, groaning, straight into the Decem- 
ber night. Moberly’s brain was alive 
with ideas. To-morrow was Christmas. 
What wouldn’t he do for that motherless 
little waif when they arrived at Carth- 
age. A tree, a stocking full of candy and 
gifts—he laughed aloud at the very idea, 
with boyish delight. 

His laughter roused the child. “Say, 
you aint laughin’ at me, are you?” was 
given him. 

“Laughing at you! God bless you, 
no!” cried Moberly. “I’m laughing for 
you. To-morrow’s Christmas. Do you 
know what that means?” 

“Yes, sir, an extra matinee,’ 
the child. 

Moberly laughed again. It was indeed 
becoming a habit with him. 

“And other things as well, kiddie. I’ll 
show you to-morrow, all right,’ he 
promised. 

“Mister ?” 

“What now, pray?” 

“As long as I am going to stay with 
you, you might as well take off that 
ticket marked to the orphanage. You 
see, the conductor might make me get 
off there, and oh, I don’t want to!” 

“You sha’n’t!” cried Moberly. 

He turned around and began to un- 
fasten the safety-pin that held the di- 
rections to the child’s coat when a neck- 
lace and locket about the kiddie’s throat 
caught his eye. 

“Hello! What’s this?” he asked. 

“It was my maw’s. Her picture’s in 
the locket. It’s all I’ve got of her.” 

The poor little locket trembled in the 
man’s fingers. It seemed so strangely 
familiar to him and yet it couldn’t pos- 
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sibly be—why it was ten—twelve years 
ago!” 

He opened the locket and his eye met 
the pictured face within. It was Helen! 
And this was Helen’s child and Bert’s 
—Bert, his friend, Bert who had robbed 
him of his love and broken his heart. 
This was that man’s child! The child of 
the man who had left Helen to die in 
harness, alone—God! 

“Mister !” 

Moberly turned away, shaking off the 
touch of the childish fingers. 

“Don’t!” he cried harshly. 

- “Are you angry with me?” 

“Don’t touch me, please!” 

“All right, mister.” 

Silently the child drew back in the 
extreme corner of the seat, wondering 
and afraid. 

“I'll keep my ticket for the orphanage 
pinned on me, shall I?” came the ques- 
tion. 

“T guess you’d better,” he answered. 

“Then—I’m going ?” 

“Ves.” 

The child only seemed to shrink 
farther away from him. No tears or 
sobs greeted his brutalness. Secretly he 
was surprised and pleased at this. 

“Do you want to go to the asylum?” 
he asked. 

“TI don’t want to go with you if you 
don’t want me,” was the answer. “I 
don’t know what I’ve done—something 
I guess, but I’m ready to go to the or- 
phanage. It doesn’t matter.” 

Still no tears or pleading, only calm, 
helpless despair in a pitifully childish 
voice. 


And Moberly fought the biggest bat- 
tle of his life in the next ten minutes. 
He met the crisis alone and unaided the 
same as he had met all the obstacles 
Since he was a boy knee high. He 
wanted the kid—he was lonely. The 
child’s parentage mattered nothing to 
him until he learned the truth. Then 


Helen’s child and Bert’s! The child of 
the woman he had loved and the friend 
he had trusted! He steeled his heart and 
told. himself again and again that he 
was glad, devilish glad, that he learned 
in time. Now the brat should go to the 
asylum and God help it—he wouldn’t! 
Why, they had made him what he was 
to-day, ruined his entire life, Helen and 
Bert, this child’s parents! 

“Mister !” 

The train had slowed down and a 
conductor came hurrying up the aisle. 

“He’s coming after me,” whispered 
the child. 

The conductor in truth had stopped 
beside the seat and had already put his 
hand on the poor little plaid shawl. 

An awful pain clutched Moberly’s 
breast. He opened his lips to speak but 
strangely enough no words framed. 
Then, with a supreme effort he caught 
the child in his arms, waving the con- 
ductor away with a muttered oath. 

“Go!” he cried, “go! this is my kid, 
mine, do you hear me?” 

Then the child crept close to his heart 
and sobbed quietly. 

“Oh, mister, who are you, anyway ?” 

“Who am I?” Moberly tried to laugh, 
but somehow the sound was not of 
mirth which escaped him. “Who am I, 
little un? Well, to-morrow I’ll be Santa 
Claus, how’ll that do?” 

“Hully gee!” 

Then suddenly Moberly remembered 
something and this time he laughed. 

“By the way, do you mind telling me 
if my adopted child is a girl or a boy?” 
he asked very gravely. “What is your 
name, eh ?” 

“I’m Little Eva’s kid—” 

“Yes, I know. But you must have had 
some other name.” 

The answer took all the bitterness and 
hatred out of James Moberly’s heart. 

“T’m called ‘Mary’ for right, but maw 
always called me ‘Jimmy’—I don’t know 
why.” 














